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Chairnmn, 
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Conduct Rules, Discipline & Morale* 


New Delhi, 
December 13> 1967 


Dear Shri Manumanthaiya, 


I have much pleasure in forwarding the Report of 
our Study Team to you. 

Our recommendations arise from jconclusions 
regarding areas in which the functioning of our 
civil services needs to be made less rigid and more 
dynamic than hitherto if it is to give the correct 
lead to the country in emerging from a dragging 
economy to a prospering one* In regard to the 
formulation of policies the leadership rests no 
doubt with the political executives* But the lead 
given by the political executives will fail if the 
civil services cannot match it with their own lead 
in implementing the policies. The short fall in 
our Plan achievements is, in a regrettable measure, 
due to the inability of the civil services to put 
in their best effort collectively. There is not 
enough of esprit de corps” or of the team spirit 
and this again is due to the inability of the top 
civil servants to rally the rank and file around 
them in an effective manner. 

In a large measure the structure of the civil 
services, which has remained very much of the same 
pattern as when we took over lie administration from 
the British, is responsible for these deficiencies. 
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This structure Isas perpetuated features which 
fitted in with British interests and with the 
British ideas of the 'elite' services, but which 
are a misfit in the present set-up. 

Wo have not been unaware of sogie errors in 
the political leadership which had an adverse 
effect on the functioning of the civil services. 

To begin with, our Constitution makers gave the 
civil servants, (whether by over-sight or whether 
in a mood of gonerbsity, it is difficult to say) 
an unprecedented measure of protection the exploi¬ 
tation of which has come to be a major problem 
today. Next, it was not foreseen that the new 
contacts which started in 19^7 between political 
executives and civil servants in their joint work 
of building up the new order would slip into 
undesirable chrnnels in the absence of suitable 
curbs on tlio former* 

¥g have put forward recommendations for 
remedying these deficiencies. Some of them are 
controversial and will need a bold load from the 
Administrative Reforms Commission. Some arc not 
controversial, but require sustained and prolonged 
effort without which tee recommendations would 
find their way soon'to dusty shelves. The 
implementation of recommendations (of course, such 
of those as are eventually accepted by the Govern¬ 
ments at the Centre and in the States) is, therefc 
likely to be a mighty job in itself. Our 'tody Tc 
members have all felt, therefore, that the Adminis 
Reforms Commission may itself lay down lines in 
detail for this work of implementation. 
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In every aspect of the work of our Study 
Team we have received commendable assistance and 
willing cooperation from our Secretary, Shri N* 
Chidambaram. We are deeply thankful to him * 

Me received valuable help from Dr. S.C. Seth, 
Private Secretary to Shri V. Shankar, Member, 
Administrative Reforms Commission; a couple of our 
major recommendations are based on his suggestions. 
We place on record our thanks to him also. 

Finally, we place on record our thanks and our 
deep appreciation of the help rendered by the staff 
in the Administrative Reforms Commission; and in 
particular, we have pleasure in making a special 
mention of Shri C.M. Nayyar, Personal Assistant to 
Shri N. Chidambaram, who did the major work of 
getting the various papers ready, typed and filed. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- 

K.N. Nagarkatti 


Shri K. Hanumanthaiya, M.P., 
Chairman, 

Administrative Reforms Commission, 
New Delhi 
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CHAPTER I 


I'Jiruy-o OF REFERENCE, SCOPE OF ENQUIRY AND 
METHODOLOGY 


CONSTITUTION 1.1 The Study Team on Promotion Policies, Conduct 

OF THE STUDY 

TEAM Rules, Discipline and Morale in public services* vas 

first constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion on the 16 th June 1966 and. at the titae of the 
signing of this Report constituted of the following 

(1) Shri K*Ni Nagarkattij .. . Chairman. 

Indian Civil Service (Retired), 

Industrialist, Bangalore. 

(2) Shri R.S. Khandekar, .. Member. 

Member of Parliament, 

Gwalior. 

(3) Shri R.-S. Gae, .. Member. 

Secretary to the Government 

of India, 

Minis try of Law, 

New Delhi. 

(4) Shri R.L. Gupta, .. Member. 

Indian Ci/il Service (Ret-red), 

Principal 

Administrative Staff College, 

Hyderabad 

(Till January, 1967). 

(6) Dr. M.S. Patel, .. Member. 

Consulting Chemical Engineer, 

Bombay. 

(6) Shri Dharam Yash Dev, .. Member. 

Journalist, 

New Delhi. 

(from July, 1966). 

(7) Shri N. Chidambaram, .. Secretary. 

Denuty Secretary, 

Administrative Reforms Commission, 

New Delhi. 

TERMS OF 1.2 The Team was directed to make a study in the 

REFERENCE 

-illD SCOPE field of personnel administration, of the subjects, 

:df enquiry 

namely, promotion policies, incentives, policies 
and rules governing conduct and discipline to ensure 
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efficiency, honesty and maintenance of morale. 

Under tho subjects of 'Morale' and 'Incentives', 

the Study Team had, inter alia . to include in 

% 

the scope of‘its*study such diverse subjects as 
amenities and fringe benefits to staff, retirement 
benefits, work simplification, etc., being inter¬ 
related. 

1.3 The Study Team was required to ascertain 
facts, locate the principle problem areas and 
examine and suggest solution to the oroblens, 

for the Cotanission's c msidoration. 

1.4 The Study Team had several sittings 
at Delhi, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Trivandrum 
and Bombay - t*. discuss the various problems 
pertaining to the subjects assigned to it. 

In addition, the Chairman and Members of the 
Study Team visited several States and institu¬ 
tions , severally and also in groups, had dis¬ 
cussions with the Chairman and Members of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission, the officers of 
the Central and State Governments, the officers of 
Public Sector Undertakings, prominent members of the 
7 >ublic , representatives of various Staff Associations 
and Union, and individual Government servants. 

The Study Team also obtained the necessary infor¬ 
mation from such of the States which they 
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could not visit. 

Particulars of the meetings of the Study Team 
and visits to the States by the Chairman and Members 
are given in Annexure I. 

1.5 The suggestions contained in the various 
representations, memoranda and communications on the 
subject received from members of the public, the 
Central and the State Government officials, Unions 
and Associations and the documents, records, evidence 
and information collected by other related Study Teams 
of the Administrative Reforms Commission were also 
available to the Team and the various points contained 
therein were taken note of. 

1.6 As the subjects falling under the Personnel 
Administration had been divided among three other 
Study Teams, the Study Team on Recruitment, Selection, 
Union Public Service Commission/State Public Service 
Commissions and Training, the Study Team on Personnel 
Planning, Staffing of Public Sector Undertakings 

and Personnel Management, and the Study Team on 
Administrative Tribunals, the areas of study overlapped 
in some areas. In the meetings with the Chairman 
and Members of the Commission, it was made clear, to 
all the Chairmen of the Teams that the recommendations 
of the different Study Teams in overlapning areas 
could not and need not necessarily be unanimous 
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and the Study Teams were free to give their 
views from their different angles. Nevertheless, 
the Chairmen of the Study Teams concerned with 
the allied subjects -met together to exchange their 
ideas on the overlapping areas. This Study Team 
had four such meetings, two et Delhi and one each 
at Calcutta and Bangalore. Besides, the Secretary 
of the Study Team attended several meetings of the 
Study Team on Recruitment, Selection, UPSC/State 
PSCs and Training, and of the Study Team on 
Personnel Planning, Staffing of Public Sector 
Undertakings and Personnel Management, both when 
they considered cheir working papers and when 
they recorded the evidence of eminent persons 
in public as well as official life. The Study 
Team had the benefit of the valuable information 
and views gathered during these meetings.. The 
Team had also considerably benefited from a 
study of the Reports of the Administrative 
Reforms Committees of Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh 
and Kerala. 

1.7 Apart from following the conventional 
methods of investigation in vogue in the Govern¬ 
ment, the Team had supplemented.Its data by 
going into a detailed study of the available 
academic and institutional literature on the 
problems of personnel management in the field 



of Public Administration. The Team had also benefitted 
from the literature and official documents available 
giving the practices and procedures bearing on the 
terms of reference of our Study Team, as followed 
in the various foreign coiintries of the East and 
the West e.g., the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Canada, 
France, U.S.S.R., Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

The Team had the benefit of consultation with 
some of the faculty members and research staff of 
the institutions like the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training who gave many 1 valuable 
suggestions. 
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CHAPTER II 

PERSOMJEL SYSTEM TODAY : STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

2.1.1. The present structure of the services 
is intimately connected with the subjects of our 
study and hence a detailed discussion of it is 
taken up here. 

2.1.2. A 'Service* denotes a group of civil 
servants having common recruitment conditions 
and prospects, and a 'career' is an acceptable 
life-time employment under the Government. All 
Government servants are either numbers of a 
'Service' or they hold posts classified generally 
into four classes, Class I, Class II, Class III 
and Class IV services or posts. The jobs are 
divided vertically according to nature of their 
duties, general administration, technical or 
professional, of various kinds like Accounts, 
Income-tax, Agriculture, and horizontally according 
to levels of competence required to carry out 
these duties, like peons, clerks, operators, 
assistants, supervisors, inspectors, assistant 
engineers, etc. Appropriate groups of posts are 
made available to appropriate Government servants 
or 'Services;' for example, posts of Secretaries to 
Government, posts in the Indian Audit & Accounts 
Service, the Indian Revenue Service, the Central 
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Engineering Services., and th« State Engineering 
Services, etc. Certain posts under Government 
may not be grouped to be manned exclusively by 
a particular ’Service’ and may remain as isolated 
posts or groups of posts. While the ’Services’ 
for manning the posts at the Centre and in the 
States are generally serrate, some posts in the 
States and at the Centre are filled by members 
belonging to some common ’Services’ called the 
All India Services, viz., the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service, the Indian Police Service. 

2.1.3. During the British rule, the top 
’Services comprised of a group of ’All India' 
and ’Imperial’ services, consisting largely 
of British elements. The most important All 
India Service was the Indian Civil Service for 
general administration. The other services, 
like the Indian Agricultural, Educational, 
Engineering, Medical and Police Services, etc. 
were specialist or technical services and 
provided a career parallel to that of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Indian Civil Service was 
primarily operating in the districts, the 
geographic administrative units of the Provinces 
and this constituted the bulk of its employment. 
The generalist superior posts in the Provincial 
and the Central Secretariats were all manned 


HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
SERVICE 
PATTERNS 
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by this Service, but such posts constituted, at 
first, a minor proportion of the total. Both 
the generalist and specialist All India Services 
were supported in the Provinces by the corresponding 
generalist and specialist Provincial Services which 
were given a somewhat lower position in the scale 
of importance, and in the Central Secretariat by 
the Imperial Secretariat Service. There were at 
the Centre the Imperial Services such as the 
Imperial Customs Service, the Telegraph Engineering 
Service, etc. At the Centre and the Provinces there 
was and continues to be a number of staff then 
designated as the 'inferior 1 services and now called 
the Class IV officers below the clerical level for 
doing the mechanical work of carrying papers, records, 
etc. and doing other odd jobs. 

Subsequently, in the 'twenties, the 
recruitment to All India technical services- was 
gradually discontinued and the services themselves 
virtually disappeared from the scene in course of 
time. The majority of their functions was taken 
over by the Provincial Services and the rest by 
the Central Services both in Class I and Class II. 

The Imperial Services were suitably renamed 
and continued but without any major changes in 
their structure. After independence recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service was replaced by 



recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service. 
Section 2A of the All India Services Act, 1351, 
empovrers the Central Government to constitute 
by notification, additional All-India Services, 
e.g., the Indian Service of Engineers, the Indian 
Forest Service and the Indian Medical and Health 
Service. This goes to show that some of the 
old 'All India' and 'Imperial' services which 
were abolished after the indepndence have been 
again revived with a view to maintaining a uniform 
standard of technical efficiency and ensuring 
national integration. The system of having the 
levels, viz., the policy formulating and 
managing level; middle management level and 
clerical level, and the Class IV services to 
do the odd manual jobs, has continued in essence, 
after Independence both at the Centre and the States 
in the general, administrative, and technical fields 
The expansion of the Government activities has 
necessitated the expansion of the existing Services 
and creation of new Services but the new Services 
have followed the same pattern of the existing 
Services in the matter of levels. The pre- 
independence structure of the Services has thus 
been continued even today but with minor changes. 
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IMILARITY 
ITH THE 
.K. SYSTEM 


2.1.4. This structure is similar to the system in 
the United Kingdom of having the Administrative, 
Executive and Clerical classes, but it differs from 
the U.K. set-up in several respects. The three levels 
in the U.K. system are related to the three distinct 
levels of educational requirements of the candidates 
and the educational system there corresponds to 
these requirements. But here though the minimum 
educational qualification required for the clerics is 
generally a pass in the matriculation, for posts in 
the clerical level in certain departments (e.g., the 
Audit Department) a higher educational qualification 
is prescribed. Further, even where the minimum 
educational qualification for the clerical, appointments 
may not be a pass'in a degree course, graduates, and 
even post-graduates apply and are selected for these 
appointments. The existence of educationally over- 
qualified persons, such as graduates and post¬ 
graduates in clerical services, leads to discontent 
because the minimum educational qualification 
required for the higher Services is also a pass in 
the degree course of a University. It gives rise to 
a feeling among them that their higher educational 
qualification has not been adequately recognised are 
remunerated. While the British Administrative class 
is not essentially a field service, the Indian Adrainis 
-trative and the majority of the other Class I 
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services are primarily intended to be field 
services. In the TJ.K. while the Executive and 
Clerical classes have long pay scales for their 
career grades, the Administrative class nas in 
comparision a much shorter scale for its career 
grade- On the contrary, there is not much- 
difference between the length of the pay scales 
of our superior services and that of the lower 
services for their career grades, as explained 
in Chapter III. 

2.1.5. The classification of the services 
and posts into the four classes, I, II, III 
and IV, or their equivalents is on the basis 
of status attached to them. It does hot follow 
an occupational terminology, and, as the Second 
Pay Commission in its report remarked: 

’’with the possible exception 
of two or three neighbouring 
countries, this kind of classi¬ 
fication is peculiar to India.’* 

The genesis of this kind of classifi¬ 
cation can be traced to the British rule in 
India. Unitl the Islington Commission (1912-15), 
the Government officers were classified into 
superior, subordinate and inferior services. 

The Islington Commission, however, made the 
first departure by a recommendation that 
where there was a large body of work not 


CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE SERVICES 
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sufficiently important to be entrusted to officers 
of the Imperial Services but yet of a kind which 
could not be performed by a subordinate agency, there 
should be over and above the subordinate services, 
two services, or two classes of one service, to be 
described as Class I and Class II. But the nomencla¬ 
ture Class I and Class II came into use only about 
1926. This position continued until India got 
independence. 

The first post-independence development 
in the field of classification came from the 
recommendations of the First Central Pay Commission 
of 1946-47 known as the Varadachariar Commission. 

T.iis Commission introduced the terms Class III and 
Class TV as substitutes of the then existing 
description of the lower services as ’subordinate’ 
and ’inferior’. This Commission was doubtful if 
such a fourfold classification was the correct 
manner in which public services should be classified. 
However, it advised its retention with the following 
comments: 


’’Even under any new constitution that may 
come into existence, it is not unlikely 
that aonointments to the higher posts will 
be made'by higher authority, while appoint¬ 
ments to the ranks will be made by sub¬ 
ordinate authorities under some kind of 
delegated power. This differentiation 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as something 
objectionable in itself. In the statutory 
rules as they now stand,' this classification 
is as already stated, linked up with 
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differences in privileges in respect 
of disciplinary action, right of appeal, 
etc., and it will not be worthwhile 
disturbing the scheme by altering the 
classification unless - and except to 
the extent to which - a change seem 
necessary." 

Today the civil servant gets classified 
in many different ways, first by Service-wise 
grouping; secondly by classification into four 
classes, thirdly by division into gazetted and 
non-gazetted categories and fourthly by their 
pay scales. Broadly speaking, the class in which 
a Service or post is to be placed is determined by 
the rate of pay it carries; and the general pattern 
at the Centre is as follows: 


Central 

Under 

Post-inde- 

Class-wise 

Max. of 

Adminis- 

British 

pendence 

Classifi- 

pay scale 

tration 
in India. 

Rule 

Service 

Stratifi¬ 

cation. 

Service- 

wise 

grouping. 

cation. 

and Class Ranking 

placement 

today. 


Secretary All-India 
of State Services 
and and 

Imperial Central 
Services Services 

Class I 
Services 
& Posts 

Rs 950 and 
above 

Class I 

Gazetted 

Officers Subordi¬ 
nate 

Services 


Class II 
Services 
& Posts 

Rs 576 to 

Rs 949 

Class II 

Gazetted but 
some class i: 
posts non- 
gaze tted. 



Class III 
Services 
& Posts 

Rs 111 to 

Rs 575 

Class III 

Non-gazettec 

inferior 

Services 


Class IV 
Services 
& Posts 

Not 

exceeding 

Rs 110 

Class IV 

Non-gazettet 
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Unlike the position classification system, 
this classification concentrates little on the ’’work" 
aspect of the Personnel Administration. On thG 
contrary, it serves to preserve and complicate the 
onamolies of pay and promotion, as also of the class 
differences. Explaining the peculiarities of the 
classification pattern by which the class in which 
a service or post is to be placed in terms of the 
rate of pay it carries, the Second Pay Commission 
observed, that even this, pattern is not free of many 
inconsistencies. Illustrating this point they observed 

’’Exceptions are permissible, but only with 
the concurrence of the Ministries of Home 
Affairs and Finance; and some exceptions 
have actually been made. While they may 
have given some satisfaction to the 
services which have been placed in a class 
above that to which their pay entitles 
them, the exceptions have caused heart¬ 
burning among those in the same pay 
range who have not been so elevated# 

Some of the exceptions are Section Officers 
(Grade II)‘ and the Assistants in the 
Central Secretariat, who though on the 
scales Rs 530-800 and Rs 160-10-300-15-450 
have been placed in Class I and Class II 
respectively; some other examples are 
Postmen and Linemen in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, and Notice Servers 
in the Income-tax Department, who though 
on the scale Rs 35-1-50 have been placed 
in Class III.” 

Thus while Class I and Class II services 
and pos^s are generally gazetted and the rest non- 
gazetted, some non-gazetted posts and services also 
fall in Class II service. 
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2.1.6. The Second Pay Commission, it must be 
said, did point out some of the undesirable effects 
of the class differences although they stated that, 
it was beyond their terms of reference to judge, 
’’whether these differences are justified". 

Referring to how the Indian classification 
has been put to use, they observed that: 

"Until a few years ago, there were 
differences between one Class and 
another in respect of several 
conditions of service, and the 
difference as between Class IV and 
the other classes were particularly 
marked - extending to rates of pension 
and gratuity, qualifying service for 
pension, medical benefits and leave 
entitlements. With progressive 
liberalisation of conditions of 
service of the lower classes of 
employees, the differences in 
regard to leave, retirement 
benefits, etc., have virtually 
disappeared and if a few minor 
differences still exist, they are 
not all favourable to the higher 
classes; for instance, Class IV 
staff have more generous leave 
travel concessions, and a considerable 
proportion of them have a higher 
age of superannuation. In respect of 
certain other conditions of service^ 
and of recruitnent, differences still 
exist, and they are mentioned below: 

"(i) while all first appointments to 
Class I Services/Posts are made 
by the President, lower authorities 
are empowered to make such appoint¬ 
ments in other cases; 

"(ii) all posts in Class I and the bulk 
of the posts in Class II are 
’gazetted', but others ar not; 


THE USE OF THE 
CLASSIFICATION 


"(iii) the President is the disciplinary 
authority for Class I, and the 
appellate authority for Class II; 
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GAZETTED AND 
NON-GAZETTED 
STAFF 


the disciplinary and appellate 
authority es for Class III and 
Class IV are mostly heads of 
Departments or officers working 
under them; and 

”(iv) while direct recruitment to all 
Class I and Class II Services/ 

Posts is made in consultation 
with the Union Public Service 
Commission (unless anv are 
specifically exclude3), there is 
no such general rule in regard to 
Class III and Class IV Services.” 

2.1.7. The Gazetted Officers enjoy certain rights 
and privileges and have certain obligations and 
disabilitles distinguishing them from the non- 
gazetted staff. For example, events in the career 
of a gazetted employee such as the transfers, post¬ 
ings, grant of leave, etc. are published in the 
Official Gazette; a gazetted officer can attest a 
document; his pay and allowances are drawn on 
separate forms, and are accounted for under separate 
headings; his leave account, history of services, 
etc. are maintained separately; the scale of office 
accommodation, office furniture, and other facilities 
for work allowed to him are generally on a higher 
scale. Gazetted officers are .not generally eligible 
for overtime allowance for work done beyond the 
normal working hours. 

In the matter of applicability of certain 
rules and regulations also, a distinction is made 
on the basis of the four-fold division; for example, 
in the conduct rules and the rules regardirg the 
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constitution of machinery for joint consultations, 
etc. separate stimulations have been made for 
different classes of services and posts. Similar 
distinctions ex:st in the State services also. 

2.1.8. In view of the fact that such a classi¬ 
fication while not serving any significant purpose 
promotes class consciousness, the Second Pay 
Commission recommended its abolition. We agree 
with this view of the Second Pay Commission. We 
also feel that there is no need to classify the 
posts and services as ’gazetted* and ’non-gazetted’. 
If these distinctions are abolished the rules and 
regulations built around the present classifi¬ 
cation for purposes of management of the services/ 
posts can be provided for by other administrative 
means. For example, the appointing, punishing and 
appellate authorities can be prescribed on the 
basis of the levels of the pay or the nomenclature 
of the mosts/serviees. Many of the functions at 
present performed by the Audit Offices in respect 
of the ’gazetted’ posts and services, such as the 
maintenance of leave accounts, issue of pay slips, 
etc., may as well be performed by the respective 
administrative authorities. Thus, the abolition 
of the four classes and of the distinction as 
gazetted and non-gazetted categories will not thus 
present any management difficulty. On (he contrary, 


THE DIS¬ 
ADVANTAGES 
OF THE 
PRESENT 
SYSTEM 
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THE RETENTION 
OF THE SPECIAL 
OBLIGATIONS OF 
GAZETTED STAFF 


RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION (1) 


It will greatly simplify personnel management and 
conducive to greater contentment among the civil 
servants. 


2.1.9. It is not our intention and it does not 
also necessarily follow that the abolition of the 
classes and of the distinction between gazetted and 
non-gazetted civil servants should lead to any 
lessening of the special responsibilities and 
obligations cast on the present gazetted category. 
The alternative administrative measures that will 
be taken to carry out our recommendation should 
ensure the performance, as at present, of such 
special duties and obligations by the corresponding 
category of officials in the new set-up. For 
example, it may be provided that certain categories 
of officials who are not at present eligible for 
overtime allowance will continue in the new set up 
to draw no such allowance. Similarly they may be 
required to show a sense of greater responsibility 
in their work than that expected of certain other 
categories of officials, etc. 

2.1.10. We recommend that the system of 
classification of the posts and 
services into four classes viz. I, 

II, III and IV or their equivalents, 
and into the 'Gazetted* and 1 Non- 
gazetted ' categories should be 
abolished. The existing rules and 
regulations based on these divisions 
should be suitably amenled or 
replaced by alternative provisions 
which will achieve the purpose served 
by these rules and regulations. 
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2.2.1. The recruitment procedures for the higher 
Services have an important bearing on promotion 
policies. The traditional method adopted for 
recruitment to the Services has been the competitive 
examination with written and viva voce tests. For 
the higher non-technical Services a combined 
competitive examination is held. For recruitment 
to the various technical Services a similar 
procedure is adopted. The direct recruitment by 
competitive examination especially to the Class 1 
Services is envisaged with the idea that very 
brilliant persons taken between the ages of 20 and 
24 or 25 years can by the time they are about 30 
be shaped after working in the field, into very 
efficient officials suitable for holding senior 
positions. The most efficient and energetic period 
of a person's life between 30 and 50 years is thus 
available to the department. 

The basic ingredients of this system are, 
therefore, (i) selection of really brilliant young 
people, (ii) an intensive training for two years, 
(iii) actual work in the field for at least a period 
of five to seven years during which they will be 
fully moulded to suit the needs of the organisation 
they are serving. 

In the past the calibre of the direct 


INITIAL 
RECRUITMENT 
TO THE HIGHER 
SERVICES THEN 
AND NOW. 


recruits was ensured by their success in a severe 
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All India competition in which a sma.ll number 
usually less than one per cent of the 
competitors were selected. It should also be 
said to their credit that they took their 
training seriously, usually passed all the 
departmental examinations in the first attempt 
and by the time they were to be posted to the 
f: eld they had a thorough knowledge of the 
rules and regulations that formed part of the 
outfit for their assignment. 

In the field during their initial 
stay which was not less than a period of five 
years they gained experience .which was very 
basic to their future career. They were 
enterprising and went boldly even out of the 
way keeping to the spirit of the rules rather 
than to the letter which an official 
promoted from the ranks was hesitant to do. 

All these made the direct recruit an essential 
part of the administration and accepted as 
such by one and all. 

But after Independence the picture 
has changed to a great extent. Witn abnormal 
increase of governmental activities, a large 
number of officers is now required. At present, 
the total number of persons annually recruited 
by the Union Public Service Commission for the 
higher non-technical services through the 
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combined competitive examination for the Centre has 
risen to a figure in the neighoourhood of 400 More 
than 5000 competitors sit for the examination which 
is held simultaneously in several centres. The number 
of direct recruits taken through the competitive 
examinations forms in comparison with the past 
a fairly high percentage in spite of the larger 
numbers now competing in the examination. Thus 
the competition is now less severe than before. 

Though there may be some exceptions» the majority 
of the 5000 applicants to the competitive examination 
is from those who would probably on the basis of 
their performance in their pre-university courses 
have been ineligible for admission to technical 
and professional degree courses the intake to 
which is limited. 

While this is the position in the case 
of non-technical services, in the competitive 
examination for technical services, the number 
of candidates coming upto the minimum standards 
is not adequate to fill the vacancies with the 
result the examination has become more of a quali¬ 
fying than a competitive one. The attainment of 
many of the successful candidates is not high in 
general knowledge and erven in the basic technical 
subjects. This is mostly due to the fact that the 
better candidates are attracted to the private 
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service where the really able are taken at much 
higher emoluments. The result is that both in 
the technical and non-technical services a 
majority of the selected candidates is of below 
average ability. 

In the training that follows the 
recruitment through the open competitive 
examination, those who are not able to give 
a good account of themselves are given additional 
chances to pass the departmental tests by relax¬ 
ing the prescribed conditions* A sympathetic 
view is taken of their failure to come up to 
the standard. This is evident from the fact 
that very few get rejected during the probation 
period. Thus a poor recruit who, after 
a training in which he has not been able to 
acquit himself creditably, is brought to the 
field after the end of two years, does not 
ievelop much confidence in himself. This is the 
reason why very often a directly recruited 
officer of average abilities leans during his 
field duties heavily on the experienced 
subordinates immediately below him for the 
performance of his work. The situation is 
taken advantage of by certain unscrupulous 
subordinates who flatter him and try to get 
things done in their own way. 
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Due bo shortage of officers a young direct 
recruit gets now promoted within two or three years as 
against a minimum average of five to seven years which 
the earlier recruits had to put in before the first 
promotion. Thus many young officers get promoted to 
a senior position before they are equal to it. This 
rapid promotion of persons with limited experience 
to responsible posts creates a situation in which the 
experienced subordinates who bear the main brunD of 
the daily work feel that their comparatively long 
experience is not given adequate recognition. The 
result is that the department does not get the best 
even out of these promoted officers. 

2.2.2. In the past certain shortcomings in the 
recruitment system were not felt in the then 
prevailing administrative and political context. 

But in the present conditions they can no longer 
be ignored except at the risk of inviting a serious 
administrative set-bck to the efficiency of the services 
and causing harm to the morale. The written 
examination for the non-technical higher services 
includes optional and compulsory papers requiring 
answers of a free response type on a variety of subjects 
ranging from social* physical and natural sciences, 
arts, humanities, law, literature, foreign and Indian 
languages - modern and classical - and general 
knowledge. Selection based on assessment of papers 


SHORTCOMINGS 
OF THE SYSTEM 
OF RECRUITMENT 
EXAMINATION. 
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on different academic subjects poses difficult 
problems in evaluation of comparative merits. 
Firstly, though it is stated that the standards 
of these papers will be those of an Honours 
Degree of Indian Universities, there is no 
precise yardstick for measuring the uniformity 
in the standards of question papers on different 
subjects and of different Universities. 

Secondly, comparative evaluation of answers 
to a question paper, say, in Chemistry with 
a paper in British Economic History, or one 
in Statistics with a paper in English Language 
and Literature is extremely difficult. Even 
though the Public Service Commission adopts 
some methods for comparative assessment of 
papers of candidates by different examinations 
on the same subject, the same method cannot 
apply for comparative assessment of answer 
papers on different subjects. Thirdly, even 
a uniform standard of evaluation of answer 
papers on the same subject by different examiners 
cannot be brought about in a precise way. 
Fourthly, in practical terms, success in a compe¬ 
titive examination is more or less akin to success in 
a gambling game. In recent years, the papers 
for the University examinations have tended 
to put a premium on the students' ability to 
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memorise rather than on his capacity to understand 
the principles of the subjects taught. It is a common 
sight to see students memorising answers to a score 
of questions and appearing at the examinations in the 
hope of seeing enough of these questions finding 
a place in the question papers. These then are the 
candidates who appear for the competitive examination 
for the services. The‘examination for recruitment to 
the higher Services is not much different from the Uni¬ 
versity examination. Thus the method of achieving 
a fairly precise assessment of the comparative merits 
of candidates on the basis of an evaluation of answer 
papers by dirferent examiners on different subjects 
is beset with many uncertain factors. 

Another important criticism about the THE BlaS 

TOWARDS GENERAL 

methods of recruitment to non-technical services SUBJECTS 

is that it operates in favour of persons with certain 
social background. The majority of the candidates for 
the competitive examinations are generally those who 
have graduated in Arts, Humanities, Law and Sciences. 

University education being comparatively costly, many 
of the competitors generally are from well-to-do upper 
middle class families. Quite a few of them are post¬ 
graduates and hold degrees in more than one subject, 
being from those who continue their education in 
Universities perhaps finding themselves at a loose-end 
at the end of each graduation course which does not 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 
OF VIFa-VOGS 
TiiSTS. 


equip them with a specific skill in a trade or 
profession. The system of competitive examination 
adopted at present thus gives some advantage to these 
candidates over those who on account of their 
comparatively poor means, restricted family and social 
cirumstances, such as coming from rural, areas and 
working class families, etc. are unable to have a 
costly and prolonged University education in 
a congenial atmosphere. As the candidate's ranking 
in the examination is on the basis of mark3 scored 
and as his final allotment to the various Services 
is determined by the ranking, a difference of 10 marks 
in a total of more than 1000 marks, though inconse¬ 
quential? makes all the difference whether a candidate 
gets finally recruited to the IaS or some other 
Service or to none at all depending on the aggregate 
marks scored by him. Thus, the importance attached 
to the marks secured in the examination is out of all 
proportion to the difference in the marks involved even 
though such a small difference cannot in the circum¬ 
stances explained above be taken as precise measure 
of the comparative abilities of the candidates* 

The present recruitment system works in such 
a way that a decisive part is played in the final 
ranking by the marks gained in the viva voce test 
by a candidate. The weight attached to impressions 
gathered at brief interviews aftd the grant of marks 
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on the basis of this impression give rise to a criticism 
that the interview procedures may give undue advantage 
to candidates from the upper social strata, because of 
the subjective nature of the interviews and the likeli¬ 
hood of the social attitude and prejudices of the interviewers 
colouring the assessment. A social bias in the educa¬ 
tional system and in the family background may thus 
tend to get reflected in the managerial classes of the 
Services. In fact a study made of the representation 
in the higher Services of various sections of society 
confirms the view that the socio-economic handicaps 
or advantages arising out of the family background 
of the successful candidates play not an insignificant 
role in their final success at the competitive 
examination. (The relatives of higher civil servants 
constitute a high percentage of the entrants to the 
top ranking services like the IAS and IFS - See 
annexure II). No doubt, many refinements have been 
introduced in the recruitment examination, .such as 
the introduction of additional papers for the IaS 
and IFS, the top ranking services, and restriction 
in the number of chances for appearance for a 
particular service, etc., but as these do not, by 
their very nature, counteract the inherent short¬ 
comings of the system or nullify their effects, 
they do not constitute the answer to these deficiencies. 

It may be stated that the additional papers 
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REGIONAL 
LANGUAGES IN 
RECRUITMENT 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR IMPROVE 
Mii NT. 


prescribed for the 3 aS and IFS mean on3 v tnat the 
candidates have to «»ffer two more optional subjects 
and the choice of subjects will not be much:of a 
problem for one iwho is a double degree holder or who 
makes more thaiuone attempt. 

It may incidentally be mentioned that the 
recent decision of the Government to permit the use of 
all the languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution for the competitive examinations for 
recruitment to be held by the UPSC will add to the 
difficulties of comparative assessment of a candidate’s 
ability and his latent potentiality for gx'owth on the 
basis of the rank in these examinations. 

In the case of the higher technical 
services, about half of the total marks assigned to the 
competitive examination relates to the written papers 
on the technical subjects concerned. To this extent, 
the competitive examination for technical services may 
be said to test the knowledge of the candidates on the 
professional subjects, but it is not in other respects 
free of the shortcomings of the examination for non¬ 
technical services, pointed out above: 

2.2.3. A different method of recruitment of 
personnel to the higher Services is, therefore, 
called for. The Study Team on Recruitment, Selection, 
UPSC/State PSCs and Training has reeornmended 
recruitment to 25 % of the vacancies in the All India 
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and Central Services, Class I (Non-technical) or a method 
comparable to the Method II type of examination f< r the 
Administrative Class in the United Kingdom. That Study Team 
has also referred to a scheme of having a common comoetitive 
examination for the higher Services. In regard to this 
suggestion it has been proposed in that scheme that 
the scales of pay applicable to the junior and senior 
scales for the Central Services (Non-technical) Class I 
and the Indian Police Services should be the same and 
should be very nearly close to those for the Indian 
Administrative Service and the Indian Foreign Service. 

While we agree with the suggestion of having COMMON PaY 

SCaLSS 

a common competitive examination for the higher Services, 
our suggestion would be that the junior and senior scales 
of pay applicable to all the Central Class I Services 
both technical and non-technical including the Indian 
Administrative Service and the Indian Foreign Service 
may be the same. as a consequential step, the posts 
should suitably be recategorised and allocated to the 
revised senior scale in each Service and direct recruit" 
ment should be made only for the prescribed quota of the 
recategorised posts in the senior scale through the 
combined competitive examination, as in the case of 
the IaS and IFS. 

The common examination for recruitment to COMMON EXAMI¬ 

NATION FOR 

all the non-technical Services should be devised to NON-TECHNICaI 

HIGHER 

test the candidate’s real intelligence and ability SERVICES 
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instead of only his memory power. Till the recruitment 
to the entire direct recruitment quota is replaced by 
a better system of examination On scientific lines 
such as aptitude tests, psychometric methods etc., 
the present recruitment examination should, therefore, 
be modified to give more weightage to the 'common 
sense' factors of the candidates, that, is, to their 
general knowledge and their appreciation of present 
day trends. We suggest that the maximum marks for the 
compulsory subjects may be raised from 450 to, say, 700 
and that the maximum marks for the viva voce examination 
may be 200, the same for all candidites. Further, the 
candidates should be required to offer optional 
subjects for the total aggregate marks, say, of 800. 
There should be no bar to candidates who have graduated 
in professional subjects such as Engineering, Chemical 
Technology, Law, Textile Technology, Accountancy, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, etc. from taking 
the examination. For them papers on these subjects 
should be included. To enable such candidates from 
aGE LIMIT competing in the examination the upper age limit 

should be raised to 28. Further, successful technical 
men should be given two years' seniority (or weightage) 
over the others to compensate for the longer period 
spent by them at the universities. We feel that the 
maximum age for entry into Government Service should 
in due course of time be fixed as high as possible. 
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Ultimately, there need only be a minimum age limit for 

entry and the age for compulsory retirement, vie envisage 

that beyond these restrictions in regard to age, no 

further restriction in regard to entry into Government 

Service by an open competitive examination may 

ultimately be imposed. For the immediate pre3ent, 

however, we recommend an upper age limit of 23 years. 

2.2.4. The success in such a common recruitment ALLOCATION 

TO DIFFERENT 

examination should only mean that the candidate will SERVICES 
be appointed to an appropriate position under Government 
in the entry grade (which should be the same for all 
services) provided he qualifies himself in the subsequent 
tests. All the successful candidates would be required 
bo undergo a rigorous six to eight months foundational 
training course during which they should be initiated 
into the varioua aspects of public administration. Their 
potentialities and their skills and aptitudes should be 
assessed during this training by several psychometric 
and other tests and in accordance with this assessment 
they should be allocated to virious functional pools or 
services such as administrative, financial, economic, 
accounting or other professional services. Those who 
are not upto the prescribed standard may be offered 
positions in lower grades appropriate to their ability. 

Similarly, functional pools or services for scientific 
and tecnnicil jobs should be formed through appropriate 
competitive examinations. 
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Members of the pool or services would rise 
to higher grades on the basis of their merit and ability 
as shown in the course of their actual performance on 
the job. There would be no bar for transfer from one 
pool or service to another (if necessary, after imparting 
some training) whenever administrative technical and 
other requirements justify the same Inter-service 
mobility can be planned among the members «f the various 
services or pools which are inter-related; for example 
among the different accounting departments, the different 
tax-collecting departments, commercial departments, 
telecommunication wings in the P<$T, Railways, Defence 
and Police Departments, the different Engineering and 
Irrigation Departments. Transferability can be resorted 
to extensively where the posts do not require specialisa¬ 
tion. It should be ensured that this mobility does not 
become one way traffic only. The pay scales should be 
at the same horizontal level corresponding to each grade. 
The vertical ladder in each pool or service would also 
have positions carrying same pay scales for corresponding 
grades which would be determined on the basis of the 
contents and evaluation of the jobs. After final 
allocation to a pool or service, the first eight to ten 
years of an officer should be spent in that special 
discipline of administration to which he has thus been 
recruited. We have elsewhere dealt with the need for 
simplifying the pay structures introducing uniform pay 
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sclaes for comparable jobs under our recommendations 
regarding position classification. Till this position 
classification is installed uniform pay scales should 
be devised and made applicable for all the Class I 
Services (including the All India Services), technical 
and non-technical during the interim period. 

2.2.5. It may be stated that on the basis of the RECRUITMENT 

TO DIFFERENT 

results of the same combined competitive examination, LEVELS OF 

SERVICE. 

candidates axe allotted to certain Class II Gazetted 
Services; for example, the Central Secretariat Service, 

Class II, the Himachal Pradesh Police Service, Class II, 
etc. Certain other cases were also brought to our 
notice, wherein in certain years even candidates, who 
did not opt for the Class II Gazetted Services, but who 
were for some technical or other reasons not allotted to 
the Class I Services were allotted to Class II Gazetted 
Services, even though they were declared eligible to 
hold a Class I post. We do not consider this practice 
sound. Recruitment to different levels of Services 
having dissimilar conditions of service should be 
separately made as otherwise this affects the morale 
of the Civil servants adversely. Therefore, our 
recommendation for the adoption of a common recruitment 
examination for the higher non-technical Services 
including the All India Services means that on the basis 
of the results of this common examination for recruitment 
to the non-technical and All India Services, recruitment 
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of candidates to fill vacancies in the existing 

class II (Gazetted) Services should not be made. 

2.2.6 We recommend, therefore, as follows: 

All Services designated hitherto as Class I 
Services, technical and non-tachnical, should 
be brought within the framework of one set 
of unified conditions of service. For this, 
the following steps are recommended: 

(i) The competitive examination for recruit¬ 
ment to the non-technical higher Services 
should be common to all the Services. 

(ii) In case the existing pattern of examination 
is continued for this common competitive 
examin tion for recruitment to the non¬ 
technical higher Services, the maximum 
marks for the compulsory subjects should 
be raised to 700, keening for the optional 
subjects 800, and for' viva voce, 200, so 
that a more balanced type of intellectual 
candidates get into the top ranks. 

(iii) In this common examination, the optional 
subjects should include many new subjects 
like Engineering, Chemical Technology, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, Law, 
Textile Technology, Accountancy etc., so 
that, firstly, technical graduates who 
now constitute the majority of first 
dass boys look to these Services instead 
of seeding service abroad and, second^, 
so that Government can secure the servic es 
of the balanced type of intellectuals with 
technical as well as non-technical back¬ 
ground from the universities for the 
multi-sided requirements of governmental work. 

(iv) The maximum age limit prescribed for those 
competing in the examinations for recruit¬ 
ment should be raised to 2^ so that 
professional and technical graduates may 
be eligible for tailing the competitive 
examinations in large numbers. Successful 
technical and professional graduates should 
be given two years seniority over the 
otheis to compensate for the longer period 
spent by them at the universities. We 
recommend further that the ultimate 
objective should be to remove the age 
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limits for participating in the compe¬ 
titive examination for recruitment 
to Government service. 

(v) The present technical higher Services 
should be brought under conditions of 
service identical to those of higher 
non-technical Services except for the 
recruitment examination being in the 
specialities pertaining to each higher 
technical Service. 

fvi) All the different Services should have 
identical nay scales for posts at 
comparable levels. Consequently, the pay 
scales for the entry grade in all Services 
should be the same. 

(vii) Recruitment to the present Class II 

Services on the basis of the examination 
for recruitment to the higher Services 
(Technical and non-technical) may be 
discontinued. 
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RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION (3) 


2.3.1. Special provisions are made and for good 
reasons, in order to give a fair representation 

to the persons belonging to the scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes. The appointments of 
such persons to the services have often to be made 
after relaxing the age limits as also to a certain 
extent the standards prescribed for other candidates. 
Persons so appointed may lag behind in promotions, 
especially those which are made primarily on 
considerations of merit. Some way of compensating 
such officers should be found. One way will be to 
give appointments in the field, for those who are 
not up to the mark for secretarial jobs. Thus they 
can be posted in the projects for scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, in co-operative, social welfare 
and other similar departments and so on. Such 
officers can in fact serve with greater confidence 
and possibly with greater effectiveness in such jobs. 
However, this aspect of the career of members of 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes should not 
be lost sight of. 

2.3.2. We recommend that persons belonging 
to the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes should be placed 
in such appropriate positions 
where their special aptitudes could 
be usefully employed. For example, 
they can be given appointments in 
the field in areas where special 
projects are undertaken for the 
welfare of scheduled castes and 
tribes. 
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2.4.1. The recruitment of clerks should be made 
on the basis of simple competitive examinations 
We are aware of one type of examination in vogue 
in some offices of old Madhya Pradesh State, 

Every six months (or every year depending on 
the vacancies) candidates registered on the 
waiting list are called up for the examination. 

A long passage of about 700 words is dicfoted. 

This tests the candidate’s spelling and 
handwriting, both of which are important. The 
candidate is then asked to make a precis of 
the dictated passage in about 200 - 250 words. 

This tests his command of the language. The 
candida„te is then also asked to write an 
essay on a simple subject. In Madhya 
Pradesh this type of examination brough in 
fine candidates who did extremely well in 
their careers. 

If the recruitment to the clerical 
cadre is continued to be made through an 
examination as at present, we recommend the 
holding of test on the lines above. In addition 
to the examina,tion on these lines, we should 
also be required to take paper on Arithme¬ 
tic • 

A similar examination could be held 
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for Lower Division Clerks awaiting promotion as 
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Upper Division Clerks. For them, the examination 
may include a test to see how they are familiar 
with rules of departmental business and so on. 

2.4.2. We recommend that the recruitment of 
clerks should be made on the basis of 
a simple competitive examination by the 
departments. If the .present type of 
examination for recruitment is continued, 
it may consist of a written essay on 
a simple subject and a piece of dictation 
to be taken by the candidates (which 
gives an idea of handwriting and spelling) 
and writing a precis of it. A paper on 
arithmetic, should also be included. Forr 
promotioni examinations for clerks 
similar simple tests may be devised. 
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2.5.1. A reference would be pertinent here 
to the considerable overstaffing in Government 
offices. Recruitment to all services - Class I 
to IV - has been made on a scale which, with 
reference to our economy, can be termed lavish. 
No doubt, the high pressure of Plan implemen¬ 
tation, the need for controls arising from 
scarcities of resources and materials and the 
problems of food and unemployment caused by a 
sudden spurt in population necessitated 
feverish recruitment. But unfortunately no 
systematic attempt was ever made to stucfcr 
work loads. As a result recruitment went 
along in an ad hoc way, often in a state of 
panic and in a mood of abandon generated by 
the unprecedented large allotment of Plan 
and other funds. There are no work standards 
for many positions and where standards exist 
they are not often scientifically evolved. We 
recommend that work standards should be adopted 
for all levels of jobs on a scientific basis 
and the staff rendered surplus should be 
absorbed or provided with alternative 
employment in suitable posts wherever there 
is justification for employment of additional 
staff. A scheme should also be evolved 


WORK 

STANDARDS 
FOR STAFF 
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OFFICE 

ORDERLIES 


for the premature re-cj-rement and/or rehabilitation 
of such staff who could not be absorbed in any 
other post. This work should be entrusted to the 
Organisation and Methods Division under the 
supervision of the Central Personnel Agency (referred 
to in paragraph 2.8.4.) 

2.5.2. In the U.S.A. and the U.K. there is 
nothing like the scheme of orderlies as we have 
in our country. In Delhi there are more than 
10, 000 orderlies in Government offices. It may 
be true that this provides employment. But so are 
man-driven bicy&e and other rikshaws. Everybody 
wants the man-driven rikshaw abolished and the 
man employed on something more constructive and 
dignified work. But with each passing year, this 
system is becoming a vested interest. Further, the 
increasing numbers of them make the task of 
finding alternative employment more and more 
difficult. So is this system of orderlies. It is 
by now a serious problem by itself and cannot be 
done away with all at once. But we should soon 
find the day when a Secretary does not feel 
embarrassed when he has to carry the files himself 
on his way to see the Minister or other officials. 
(And the Minister too in his turn.) The strength 
of orderlies should be cut down to size. We should 
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have despatch-riders in adequate number for taking files 
to and from offices. The old idea of employing orderlies 
for private work in the homes of the higher officials 
died a not undeserved death. So, higher officers will 
have less reason to complain* 

There is also the reluctance on the part of 
orderlies to do odd jobs pertaining to their offices. 

In one case, the Class IV officials’ union enjoined 
on its members not to carry loads of stationery or of 
files exceeding (perhaps) 10 kilograms, with the result 
that the office had to engage contract labour for the 
job. Such instances are on the increase. Pressure 
from the unions is largely responsible for this state 
of affairs: the emphasis is on doing as little work as 
possible. We are consequently recommending the 
reduction of the strength of orderlies in administrative 
offices by about 50 to 60 per cent in the next five 
years. 


2.5.3 We recommend that: RECOMMENDaTIC 

FOR ACTION 

(1) Work standards should be evolved for (5) 

all levels of jobs by undertaking 

special studies by experts; and the 
requisite strength of staff at the 
various levels should be determined 
on the basis of these standards. 

(2) The task of evolving the work standards 
and the determination of the strength 
of staff should be entrusted to the 
Organisation and Methods Division 
under the supervision of the Central 
Personnel Agency. 
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(3) The staff rendered surplus as a result 
of the adoption of the work standards 
should be absorbed elsewhere wherever 
corresponding vacancies may exist, or 
provided with alternative employment 

in suitable posts. For those who cannot 
be absorbed in any other vacancy under 
Government, a scheme for retirement 
should be evolved. 

(4) The institution o p orderlies in the 
present day has developed into an 
anachronism. We recommend that to 
start with a reduction of at least 
50 to 60 per cent of the orderlies 
in administrative office . should be 
made, spread over the next five years. 
This should be followed by a rapid 
increase in office amenities, such as 
telephone, PBX, telex, franking machines, 
computers in State-o^ned factories, 

etc. etc. 
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2.6.1* we now refer to the canning of posts at HIGHER POSTS 

IN THE 

higher levels in the Secretariat and other similar SECRETARIAT 

aND OTHER 

offices to which appointments are made from persons SIMILAR 

OFFICES 

serving in various fields and departments both in the 
Centre and the States, We core ider below the several 
views advanced in support of the present system of 
appointing the members of one or two generalist Services 
only to the higher posts in the Secretariat and other 
similar offices preponderantly in preference to the 
members of the other Services. 

2.6.2. During the British rule, the Indian Civil THE INDIAN 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Service (I*C.S) was conceived as an elite administrative 
Service. It was held to be superior to the other 
Services even though the latter could and did perform 
functions of equal magnitude and importance. All key- 
posts in the different departments (e.g. Secretaries to 
Government, the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
the Commissioner of Labour, etc.) were manned by members 
of this Service. All the superior posts in the 
Secretariat were reserved for them. The essential 
feature of the ICS was its intellectual content. In an 
imperial past when its membership had almost been entirely 
British, they had performed the role of the founders and 
the guardians of an administrative system. In a later 
era, when the Indian elements in this service came 
into their own, they fulfilled the role of consolidators 
and after Independence, planners for a nascent democracy 
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and developing economy. All this they have achieved 
because of their high intellectual calibre, training 
and experience. Their process of selection itself 
involved grim competition with the best products of 
the British educational system in its own home. Their 
talents had freer play and their experience was more 
intensive. They were accepted by others as the elite. 
A combination of these factors enabled them to play 
a pivotal role. But even during the British rule, 
in course of time, due to the changing needs of the 
administration members of the other Services were 
allowed to hold some of the key posts reserved for the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The creation of 
the Commerce and Finance Pool in the Government of 
India? comprising not only of members from the Indian 
Civil Services but also from other services like the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, etc. was an outcome 
of this development. 

2.6.3 After Independence, the members of the 
Indian Administrative Service (I.A.S.) have come to 
occupy the position of an elite service. In the 
States they are utilised as the managerial elite 
in almost all departments and in the Secretariat. 

At the Centre, they occupy afser the I.C.S. a large 
number of superior posts in the Secretariat and in 
other departments? as well as in Public Sector 
Undertakings. The I.A.S. receives the greatest 
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possible amount of organisational attention r_gnt from 
the beginning so that the career prospects of its 
members are not diminished and their promotion channels 
are made smooth* One writer has remarked tha± all 
discussions of Indian Administrative problems are 
excessively IAS oriented. Even the pay scale of 
its career grade and its structure are designed in 
such a way that almost all of its members reach as 
a matter of course the maximum of Rs. 1800 which is 
the starting salary for the senior administrative 
grade in the other Services, which is reached by 
a small proportion of their members. 

2.6.4 (l) The creation of an elite administrative CRITICISM OF 

THE CONSTITUT10 

Service right at the stage of initial recruitment OF AN ELITE 

SERVICE RIGHT 

has been criticised on several grounds. The treat- AT THE STAGE 

OF INITIAL 

ment of only one Service as an elite service causes RECRUITMENT 

frustration in the other generalist and technical 

Services. The position of the latter Services vis-a- 

vis the elite Service creates problems of prestige 

and status. The complaint is that it is the generalist 

who administers, who has the last word in advice, who 

has access to the Minister and through whom professional 

advice must be filtered. The most apt illustration of 

the attitude displayed towards the specialist and 

technical Services is provided by that of a motor car 

owner towards the motor car mechanic. The result is 

that technically qualified persons, engineers and 
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medical graduates feel that they are denied situations 
which bring them greater recognition and prestige. 

Tt is well-recognised that at the Pre-University 
Course, stage of education, many of the better 
qualified and brighter persons choose to enter fields 
like Engineering and Medicine. Very often it is only 
those persons who are left out and have been unable to 
make the grade in this test that take up the humanities, 
like Arts, Commerce, etc. and ultimately become 
administrators. Though they are non-technical, they 
sit in judgment and occupy high positions of authority 
over their colleagues in the technical field who 
at on® time were considered better qualified. It 
cannot be gainsaid that this is a source of heartburning 
and discontent among technical personnel. An excuse 
is often advanced against the technical men that 
where graduates in the humanities are far more freely 
available than the professionally qualified persons, 
it is a wasteful practice to employ the specialists, 
the technical and the professional Services on work 
where their special skills and knowledge may not 
find direct application. This is not a valid argument. 
The real solution to the problem lies in a reorientation 
of the present system. The system of personnel 
management should really be such as will secure 
to these specialist, technical and professional 
Services, an equal status with that of a generalist 
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elite considering the value judgment of their special 
skill and knowledge which are admittedly not readily 
acquired. By this way, this feeling of discriminatory 
treatment will be lessened. It is true that there 
are examples of a professional or technical officer 
appointed to the top posts in the Secretariat bu„ 
the manner in which such appointments are made gives 
rise to the general feeling that such appointments 
continue to be exceptional and ad hoc and not as the 
consequence of a planned personnel policy. 

(2) A system which supports the superior status 

assumed by a generalist elite does not adequately 

recognise the need for greater scientific or technological 

content in administrative thinking essential in 

a welfare set-up and developing economy. In the present 

context, a considerable degree of technical and 

specialist content is involved in practically every 

kind of field work where the contact with the common 

man takes place. The technical, professional and THE NEED FOR 

WIDENING THE 

specialist Services working in the field acquire and FIELD OF 

CHOICE FOR AN 

develop on these jobs managerial and administrative ELITE SERVICE 
skills in much the same way as the other Services. 

By relegating them to a secondary position in regard 
to appointments to high level posts in the secretariat 
their ability derived out of a long stay in the field 
remains unexploited to the full extent in the high 
administrative posts. The constitution of an elite 
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corps from a single source, thus, denies the State 
access to wider fields of talents which are essential 
for improvement of the general efficiency of 
administration. 

(3) In a democratic set-up it is not a sound 
practice to make differentiation between one Service 
and another merely on grounds of traditional procedures. 
A single Service like the Indian Civil Service could 
function in the past as an elite Service because in 
a different political context its authority was accepted 
without much question Now a civil service structure 
should as a whole be designed not merely to fulfil the 
needs of the management but also to secure acceptance 
by the whole staff in accordance with the principles 
of justice and equality. ft.n elite Service should not 
be constituted in such a way as to shut out addition 
to its strength at a stage other than at the source 
of initial recruitment from the open market. Otherwise 
it tends to become a devise for providing additional 
opportunities of promotion and for reservation of 
a majority of the top posts in the Secretariat and 
other departments only to one or two Services 
giving rise to a sense of injustice and heart¬ 
burning among the other services. The other Services 
who feel that they can also share these posts 
with,equal competence and merit should be given the 
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opportunity. It should he noted that in the Civil 
Services today the great majority of the senior 
executive personnel are technical men on whose 
morale depends the bulk of the execution of our 
plan projects^ The prevalence of the feelings of 
injustice and inequity among the majority of the 
higher specialist and technical Services who are, 
along with the others, relied upon for the execution 
of the policies framed by Government is harmful to 
the morale aid is at the root of the present inter- 
service rivalries and bitterness and consequent 
inefficiency. In public administration in a democracy 
personnel procedures should be such that justice is 
not only done, but is also believed to be done 
Otherwise any practice, however, justified may not 
inspire confidence, and may ultimately reflect 
adversely on the efficiency of administration 

2.6.5. There is a great need for specialisation THE MED FOR 

TECHNICAL AND 

in public administration Even the Indian Civil PROFESSIONAL 

KNOWLEDGE AND 

Service during the British days was not considered SKILL IN PRESENT 

DAY ADMINISTRa- 

and treated as a purely generalist service. Though TION 
a generalist service, it was essentially a service 
meant for the district administration, and in 
practice the major ty of its members stayed in the 
district administration for the better part of their 
service. The choice fell on the ICS as the elite 
Service not solely because its members had the 
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experience provided by a district charge, though the 
possession of such experience was an advantage, but 
also because of the other special reasons that 
existed in the context of the then political and 
administrative considerations. We have already 
stated that despite the specific reservation of top 
posts in the Secretariat and in other departments 
for the ICS the need for specialisation was felt and 
recognised by the flexible and pragmatic approach 
adopted for manning some of the posts reserved for 
them by officers of other Services. This is evident 
from the formation of Commerce and finance Pool and 
from the ad hoc appointments of persons other than 
members of the ICS to various senior positions in 
Government. After Independence, the socio-economic, 
developmental and welfare programmes undertaken by 
Government require to a greater extent than in the 
past the application of technical professional and 
specialised skills and knowledge in addition to 
managerial skills at the top levels for their successful 
implementation. Therefore, an elite Service now 
should be flexible enough to provide qualified men 
for such positions. But this is possible only if the 
elite corps is drawn from all the higher Services 
available. Though this need is to a certain extent 
met by ad hoc appointment of technically and 
professionally qualified persons as advisers or even 
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a separate hierarchy of such qualified persons, it 
is not entirely a happy solution to this question. 

Such a step besides raising problems of esteem, 
is costly and dilatory, as it necessarily duplicates 
a set of parallel agencies at the various levels. It 
tends to blur the question of responsibility and 
accountability for decisions. It may also give 
rise to costly blunders in administration as any 
incorrect or inadequate appreciation of the whole 
set of factors of a situation needing solution or 
a failure or deficiency in the communication or 
understanding between the two, viz., the policy 
formulator and his technical or specialist adviser, 
may spell disaster to the whole programme under 
implementation. The damage done may be irreparable 
or may retard completion of the programme by 
several years, 

2.6.6. There is the view advanced that SPECIALISATION 

IS A •MUST’ FOR 

specialisation and professionalisation in Services HIGHER JOBS IN 

ADMINISTRATION 

tends to restrict the growth in the members of 
these Services of a broad outlook and of a sympathetic 
and human approach to problems so essential in the 
higher posts. It eannot be denied that persons working 
for a long time on one type of work or working in only 
one office or department continuously acquire expertise 
in the speciality which they are practising. It may 
be true that some of them may develop over a period of 
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years certain fixed or rigid attitudes. This is an 
individual shortcoming and it may he found not merely 
in those working in technical or specialist departments 
hut in all departments as well. Inflexibility in 
outlook may also he brought about by advancement in 
years or by increasing domestic ceres. It is stated 
that often the work situation in certain specialist 
and technical departments even at supervisory levels 
is monotonous and repetitive in nature and this 
sometimes diminishes the capacity for adaptability. 

This is not a valid argument. In a dynamic and 
advancing society work pattern in any department 
changes calling for the application of different 
techniques and skills, and the specialist and technical 
Services do not confine themselves to handling only 
mechanical situations divorced from living and direct 
contact with human beings. JSven the machines require 
human operators whose work is supervised by these 
technical and specialist Services. The general belief 
that a narrow outlook is inherent per se in specialisa¬ 
tion or professionalisation is not wholly correct and 
is not supported by actual experience of countries 
where specialisation or professionalisation is looked 
for in every good administrator. ‘The old view that 
"duties of all public offices are so plain and simple 
that men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves 
for their performance", cannot apply in the same measure 
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today. Man of Intelligence are no doubt still 
required but they should also be qualified and 
experienced in some special field. As earlier 
mentioned, during the pre-independence period, 
the district administration in a province consti¬ 
tuted a special field which provided the bulk 
of administrators at top levels in Government. 

Now in the changed set-up the district adminis¬ 
tration should be considered as only one among 
the many specialised fields which should throw 
up personnel for managing the posts at higher 
levels. The exaggerated accent placed on the 
experience of a district charge as the sine qua 
non for the higher managerial posts in Government 
ignores the professional aspect of the work not 
only at higher levels but also that of the district 
administration itself. The need for looking upon 
the district administration as a specialised 
field of administration has been graphically 
commented upon by one witness that the job for 
which the experience of a Collector makes him 
eminently suitable is that of another Collector. 
This has been said to us not in any way in 
disparagement of the importance of the Collector’s 
job, but to underline the fact that for top level 
positions in Government many other qualities and 
skills in addition to those required in a district 
charge are also necessary. 



VERSATILITY IN 2.6.7. There is another argument that members of 

EXPERIENCE TO 

Be PLaNNED FOR all Services do not possess different work experience, 

ALL SERVICES 

necessary for manning the higher posts* Versatility 
in experience is sought to be given by changes at 
short intervals from one type of work to another. 

Such changes of the work of a G overnmont servant 
at short intervals may result in his not acquiring 
a thorough grounding in any one speciality or profession 
which should provide the basis for career development. 
Sustained hard work in one job according to the 
aptitude of person is calculated to develop the innate 
abilities of the person better than a superficial 
acquaintance with several jobs. Further only a long 
stay in one job enables a person to prove his worth, 
and capacity for tackling problems. In the process 
of quick transfers from one type of job to another 
type of job, a person may leave problems to be 
solved by his successors or may be required to solve 
problems left by his predecessors in office. It is 
no doubt true that all round experience is gathered 
in different work situations by a capable person. 

But a spell of duty in one job should be long enough 
to enable a person to make sin intensive study of his 
work and to come into vital contacts with the various 
problems and to tackle them. In this way inter-service 
mobility will have some meaning and help in broadening 
the outlook of a person. The inadequacy of the 
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inherited Service structure is that inter-Service 
mobility as such is not available in all Services. 

It is illogical to put restriction on inter-Service 
mobility in respect of several Services and then to 
hold that as one of the reasons for the members of 
these services being excluded from the elite corps. 

A sound practice would be to allow inter-Service 
mobility in all Services to the really capable 
among them. A balance should be struck between 
the need for specialisation and that for inserting 
versatility in experience for development of the 
innate potentialities of talented persons to the 
maximum extent possible. Inter-service transfers 
may be useful if they take place after a stay in 
one service of the persons for 8 to 10 years. We 
have, therefore, recommended elsewhere that an 
officer should after final allocation to a Service 
remain in that Service for a minimum period of 
8 to 10 years. We have also referred to the 
additional advantage arising out of the inter-Service 
mobility in that it will lead to better placement 
of persons who may find themselves in wrong Services 
unsuited to their aptitudes. 

2.6.8. We have referred to the formation of the 
Commerce and Finance Pool in the early thirties for 
manning the higher posts in the Secretariat. 

In view of the Constitution of several new Services 
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JEH3 CENTRAL 
administra¬ 
tive POOL 


FURTHER 

changes 


after Independence, the source of recruitment to this 
pool was enlarged in 1952. It was more or less 
modelled on the lines of the old Commerce and Finance 
Pool and the list of eligible services for it included 
the IAS and other non-technical Services like the 
various Accounts Services, the Indian Income-tax 
Service, the Indian Postal Service, etc. In 1957, 
a further revised scheme was introduced. We reproduce 
the particulars of the scheme in Annexure III. The 
field of choice for manning the higher posts at the 
Central headquarters was widened so as to include 
not only a few more non-technical Class I Services, 
but also the higher technical Services and the 
personnel of the Public Sector Undertakings also, 
as by this time the Public Sector was already 
established and the need to draw persons from this 
field to positions at headquarters was felt and 
recognised. 

2.6.9. Good as this scheme looks on paper, it has 
run into several difficulties, mainly in our opinion, 
due to the pressure groups and vested interests. 

After the scheme was given a trial for some time 
further rethinking on the subject, appears to have 
taken place. The result is that there has been no 
further addition of officers to this pool. Practically 
getting into higher positions at the Centre has now 
become an ad hoc and random affair, each Service getting 
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larger> lesser or no share at all according as the 
prevailing administration acted. 

2.6.10. We may in this context refer to the VIEWS OF SECOND 

PaY COMMISSION 

recommendations made by previous Committees and 
Commissions. The Commission of Enquiry on 
Emoluments and Conditions of Service of Central 
Government Employees (1957-59) had made the 
following observation: 

“We consider it desirable that the 
Government of India should draw 
the personnel for their headquarters 
organisation from as wide a field 
as possible, and that it is in the 
interest of the efficiency of the 
Central Organisation that fuller use 
should be made in it of the abilities 
and the diversity of the experience 
of the officers of the Class I (non¬ 
technical) Services. It further 
appears that under the present 
arrangement officers of these services 
do not have as among themselves equal 
opportunities for servi®® in the 
Central Seeretariat.” 

The total strength of Central Class I Officers 
including the All India Services is about 18,000 with 
the approximate break-up as follows: 

Indian Administrative service 2800 

Indian Police service 1660 

Non-technical Central Services, 

Class I 3800 

Technical Central Services, 

Class I 9800 

Of these 18,000 civil servants of Class I, as many 
as 9,800 (54$) technical men and 1600 (9$) policemen 
are generally barred from the top posts in the 
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VIEWS OF 

ESTIMATES 

COMMITTEE 


Secretariat and 55% of about 700 top posts of 
Deputy Secretaries and above, (75% of Joint Secretaries 
and above) in the Central Secretariat are held at 
present by civil servants in the Indian Administrative 
Service. 

2.6.11. The Central Second Pay Commission (1957-59) 
observed as follows in' regard to the appointment of 
technical men to Secretariat posts : 

“Where the work of a‘Department is mainly 
technical, it is desirable, in our view 
that the Secretary .should be a person who, 
while possessing adminlstratjve ability 
and capable of taking a broad Government- 
wide view of matters, has a technical 
background in the particular field. In 
a Department, which has a considerable 
amount of technical as well as administrative 
work, the Secretary may be either a technical 
officer -with proved administrative capacity or 
a. generalist!administrator; technical officers 
should not be excluded from the field of 
choicer, on a prio ri considerations, but should 
be considered on"merits 

2.6.12. The Rajasthan Administrative Reforms 
Commission (Chairman - Shri H.C. Mathur,M.p.) made 
similar observations. 

2.6.13. The Estimates Committee (1965-66) observed 
in their Report as follows ; 

“The Committee commend the idea of a Central 
Administrative Pool to provide officers for 
manning senior administrative posts under 
the Central Government. They suggest that 
the pool should be gradually developed into 
a main source from which officers may be 
drawn to man the senior administrative 
posts under the Central Government •..# 

The selection of officers to the Pool 
from the All India Services and Central 
Services Class I may be made keeping 
in view their respective strength so that 
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there is a fair representation of ail 
the Services in the higher posts o: the 
Central Government and no single ServIce 
monopolises the top posts under the 
Central Government. 

The Committee have already under.!. Ln-ed 
the need for taking practical steps 
to induct a larger number of officers 
with technical background, training and 
experience as administrative heads of 
institutions, departments/ministries 
dealing with scientific, industrial and 
technical subjects. The Committee suggest 
that the Ministries/Departments dealing 
wiuh technical subjects such as Agriculture, 

Science, Education, Economic Matters, etc. 

should be manned by officers belonging to 

the corresponding All India or Central Services. 1 ’ 

2.6.14. The reaction of the Central Government to REPLY OF 

CENTRAL 

these recommendations as conveyed in their reply GOVERNMENT 

to the Lok Sabha Secretariat was unfortunately 
quite disappointing. The reply (given as late as 
in January, 1967) was on conventional and old-time 
conservative lines. The reply is in effect a feeble 
attempt to justify continuation of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The Central Govern¬ 
ment had with them their own unimplemented scheme 
for the constitution of a Central Administrative Pool 
ever since 1957. Nothing had been done to give full 
effect to this scheme. Further procrastination may 
lead to highly undesirable consequences. As an 
illustration we would point to the recent strikes 
of Engineers of Punjab and Kerala which are an 
indication of discontent and the low morale 
among the Services. 
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2,6»15. We quote in eytenso the reply given by 
the Central Government: 

•'There is already a scheme to constitute 
a Central Administrative Pool. This 
scheme is now under revision and the 
new pool when constituted is proposed 
to he called the 'Central Economic Pool'. 

"In accordance with the existing scheme 
as also according to the proposal under 
consideration the Pool is intended only 
as a limited source of staffing arrangements 
for economic posts under the Central 
Government. Many of the State Governments 
have expressed their opposition to this idea. 
In view of this, the size of the Central 
Economic.Pool will for the present he 
a modest one. It cannot be made the main 
source from which officers are to be drawn 
to man senior administrative posts under the 
Central Government fos several reasons. For 
administrative posts, generally it is 
necessary that the officers should have 
experience of field administration in the 
States and he able to revive their contacts 
with the grass roots of administration from 
time to time. There are some posts which 
require either specialised knowledge or 
continuity of experience in spheres exclusive 
to the Central Government. Such posts are 
intended to be filled by the officers drawn 
from the Economic Pool .... 

".... It* would not be either practicable or 
correct to-restrict the Committee's selection 
of officers by imposing the restriction that 
they should select officers in proportion 
to the respective padre strength of All India 
and Central Services. The Services primarily 
recruited for general administration may hold 
a large number of posts under the Central 
Government but there is no question of 
any monopoly by a single service. 

"While the recommendations that practical 
steps should be taken to induct a large 
number of officers with technical background, 
training and experience as administrative 
heads of insitutions, Departments and 
Ministries dealing with scientific, industrial 
and technical subjects are unexceptionable, 
there are practical difficiilties in providing 
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that posts in Ministries/Departments 
dealing with technical subjects, such 
as Agriculture, Science, Education, 

Economic Matters, etc., would be filled 
only with officers of respective 
technical services. 

,f Senior posts under the Government are 
of two kinds. In the first category 
are posts in institutions and departments 
outside the Secretariat organisation where 
the departmental or institutional 
hierarchies are utilised to man the top 
posts. It is seldom that a generalist 
administrator is placed at the head cr' 
any such organisation. In exceptional 
cases where this is done, it is usually 
for the reason that job content of 
a particular post is more administrative 
than technical. 

"In the second category fall Secretariat 
posts. It may be mentioned that the 
Secretariat type of work is quite 
different from that done in the specialised 
departments. While under the present rules, 

Secretariat appointments can be manned by 
officers of any of the Central Services, 

Class I, most scientific and professional 
officers would continue to make their 
careers in their own fields and may indeed 
wish to do so. Upto the level of the Heads 
of Departments, certainly technocrats, 
scientists, educationist's, etc., are 
essential, so that Government's examination 
of the technical and scientific side is 
well-informed, but it is not necessary that 
certain departments of the Secretariat 
should be manned only by officers belonging 
to those specialised services. Therefore, 
while maintaining the flexibility of 
staffing and keeping the senior posts open 
to all groups in the service, the professional 
aspect of the generalist services cannot 
be ignored." 

2.6.16. In the light of the observations we have OUR COMMENTS 

made, we feel it necessary to consider at length the 
various points made out in the reply of the Central 
Government to the Estimates Committee. 
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Firstly, it is said that many States have 
opposed the scheme. This appears ::o be so because 
men taken in the pool cannot be recalled by them 
(after suspension of their lien) and because the 
States very likely feel that they have no final voice 
in selecting officers for the pool. In the larger 
interests of the country these and, if any, otner 
objections should not waigh with the Central Government. 

Secondly, it is suggested that officers with 
experience in field administration in the States and 
with ability to revive their contacts with the grass 
roots of administration from time to time cannot be 
found from outside the present recruiting ground 
composed primarily of the Indian Administrative Service. 
This argument is invalid for the following reasons: 

i) we have already referred to the fact that 
field experience or grass root contact is there in 
every service. Even among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Administrative Service 
the composition of the cadre is such that the average 
length of service of a direct recruit at present 
in the field as District Officer hardly exceeds a year 
or 18 months* 

This ’district experience' theory which is 


brandished as a trump card does not today have the 
validity which it had before Independence when officers 
used to undertake long tours and spend night after night 
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in tents in remote villages and so perforce came 
into contact with the sons of the soil and with 
the humblest people in the districts. After 
Independence, the car and the jeep gave an 
excuse to the officers to give up effective 
touring with tents altogether. The officers 
now make hit and run dashes to the villages 
which are accessible by road, spend the 
prescribed compulsory number of nights in 
some way-side dak bungalows and rush back to the 
metropolis to lapse into the urban life they cannot 
miss for long. The contact with the villagers is 
hardly there. The District Officers* car journeys 
are no better than the Executive Engineer's journeys 
which latter are undertaken only for road and 
building inspections. In effect, the District 
Officer gets no more 'District Experience' than 
the Executive Engineers. Grass does not grow on 
the roads thanks to the Executive Engineer and 
the District Officer's foot is thus seldom to be 
seen on the grass-roots. 

Further, it may well be that, those at 
the Centre who get back to the parent States, may be 
posted at the headquarters of the State, giving 
them thereby no chance to revive what little grass 
root contacts are available in a District charge. 
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ii) The Central Secretariat Service which 
(in January,1967) held 176 administrative posts of 
the rank of Deputy Secretary and above as against 
370 of such posts held ,by the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Administrative Service can hardly 
boast of experience in field administration in the 
States or of any grass root contacts outside the 
Delhi Metropolis, despite the short and inadequate 
field training they get in the course of a year or 
less in a district. The Central Secretariat Service 
is a valued comm >nent in the personnel and yet one 
seldom hears the complaints that they suffer from 
a lack of field experience or grass root contacts. 

(It would be wrong at the same time to suggest that 
these administrative posts could all be manned by 
members of the Centr.%1 Secretariat Service. Such 
a composition would be lop-sided). 

Thirdly, -ir. regard to manning of these top 
administrative costs by the technical Services, it is 
difficult to visualise the nature of practical 
difficulties which the. Central Government have in 
view. To repeat what we have already stated above, 
work in any department of Government involves these 
days the application of a lot of technical and 
specialised knowlcige and equipment. We may also 
observe that the present indifferent turnover of 
public sector undertakings and of the technical or 
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specialist Departments and Ministries is partly 
due to the almost reckless posting of non-technical 
men in charge of them. 

2.6.17 We should also in this context bear in 
mind the very serious and sad flight of technical 
personnel from India to any possible foreign 
country. The secondary status given to them 
in the public administration of this country and 
the hitherto conservative attitude of our policy 
makers towards professional men are the major 
contributing factors to this situation. There are 
about 3,000 Indian Doctors in the tt.k. our 
Engineers and research workers are. flying to U»$A, 
to Canada and to other countries, we are told 
that literally thousands are on the waiting list 
for emigration and th -t many engineers trained 
in initial 5-years contract jobs in our public 
sector undertakings (such as H^avy Sl-'ctricals 
Ltd., Bhopal) have left for Canada and other 
foreign countries on the completion of their 
contracted service. This is an irreparable loss 
to the country, representing not only of trained men 
but also loss of perhaps a lakh of rupees per 
person spent on their education and training. 

.2.6.18 For all these reasons we are inclined 


LOSS OF 
TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL 
DUE TO 
SECONDARY 
STATUS GIVEN 
TO THEM IN 
PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 


the view that the flexibility, utility and 
versatility of a Pool such as the one recommended 


OUR RECOMMEN¬ 
DATIONS. 
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by the Estimates Committee will be superior to that 
one could participate from the existing arrangement 
or from the 'Limited' Central Economic Pool now on 
the anvil of the Central Government» It may not be 
necessary that each Service should be represented in 
the pool in strict proportion to their respective 
strength. What is required is that all services 
should be considered on an equal footing for appoint¬ 
ments. The selection for this Poc. should cut across 
service barriers. The line of thinking that an ’above 
dverage* officer of one service should be considered 
as equivalent to a 'very good' officer af another 
service or an 'outstanding' officer of third service 
is fundamentally incorrect. The officers to be selected 
from the various services for the higher posts should 
be the best available in all Services. We agree with 
the recommendations made by another Study Team in 
this context, viz., selection by an examination by the 
UPSC of candidates for admission to this college from 
amongst all the technical and non-technical Class I 
servants with nine to twelve years of service and 
putting them through a course in a Staff College 
and then selecting from among them the most suitable 
persons for the posts of the level of Deputy Secretary 
in the Central Secretariat and other similar organisations . 

We are in agreement with the recommendation 
of the Estimates Committee on Public Services that an 
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index card of all eligible officers who satisfy the 
minimum qualifications required for participating 
in the Pool should be maintained. We recommend 
also that an index card of persons selected for 
the Pool should bo kept for making the postings. 

Once selections have been made on a competitive 
basis for these posts in the Secretariat, appoint¬ 
ment to higher posts in the Secretariat should be 
based strictly on the performance of these persons 
which should be judged by suitable methods of 
assessment. If necessary, suitable procedures may 
be evolved for evaluating the capacity and the 
aptitudes of the persons for these higher postings 
also. In other countries such as the U.K., the 
U.S.A. and France merit is the first consideration 
for appointments to higher posts. In the U.S.A., 
the merit principle is applied in all positions 
in the civil service hierarchy. In the U.K., only 
one-third of the officers in the Administrative 
Class gets promoted beyond the level of Assistant 
Secretary (comparable to the post of Deputy 
Secretary in the Central Secretariat). As the 
success of a development administration is pre¬ 
dicated on the performance of the bureaucracy and 
as the merit principle is the greatest driving 
force behind it, emphasis should be on uncompromising 
merit and performance. To Siam up, the posts in the 
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RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION (6) 


Secretariat and other similar organisations which 
are filled up from amongst the members of the various 
services should not be reserved for being filled up 
by members of one or two Services as such. The 
selection for these posts should be made on the 
basis of a test specifically evolved for this purpose 
and the test should be conducted by the Public Service 
Commissions. All the Services, technical and non¬ 
technical, should be eligible for participating in 
the test on a uniform and non-discriminatory basis. 

To facilitate selection, an index card of eligible 
persons from each service should be held at a central, 
place. An index card of persons selected on the 
basis of the test should also be maintained. 

2.6.19. vte, therefore, recommend: 

(1) Specialisation in skills and knowledge 
should be built up in the Services by 
allowing persons to continue in 
particular areas or fields of adminis¬ 
tration for a minimum period of 8 to 

10 years. Transfers at short intervals 
from one branch to an altogether 
a different branch of work should be 
avoided as far as possible. 

(2) as in the present day personnel 
system the need for posting a person 
according to his aptitude is not fully 
met, the placement policy of Government 
should be revised and, in spite of the 
present rigid Service barriers, 
opportunities should be provided for 
inter-Service mobility in accordance 
with the aptitudes and skills of 
persons• 
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(3) For manning the posts at higher levels 
in the Secretariat and. other similar 
organisations, which are today in 
practice filled by drawing persons 
from only a few Services, selection 

of persons of ability and talent should 
be made from as wide a field as possible. 
To achieve this, (a) there should be no 
reservation quotas as in the case today 
of such posts for one or two Services 
alone, (b) the selection of candidates 
for these posts should be made frc?n 
amongst all the technical, professional, 
specialist and non-technical Services, 
on the basis of an examination to be 
conducted by the Public Service 
Commission in which those who have put 
in nine to twelve years of service may 
compete; and (c) for this purpose, the 
bio-data of all eligible persons should 
be maintained by the Personnel Agency 
entrusted with the selection. 

(4) To facilitate placement, the bio-data 
of persons selected on the basis of 
the examination should be maintained 
by the Personnel Agency concerned. 
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"CIVIL SUtVICF 
OF IWDIa" OR 
"F^DFRaL 

smvics of 

INDIA" 


2*7.1. vJe have recommended the above measures 
for giving Shape to the pool idea 'Whichuhad its,start 
in the thirties. But whatever its shape, as a pool 
it will be of an ad hoc nature and status, liable 
to be substantially changed or even left in cold 
storage every now and then. It would lack the 
permanent status of a constituted service. A far 
better step will be the creation of a full-fledged 
Service, entrants to which will be drawn from all 
existing technical and non-technieal services on 
a rigorous basis of selection. Such a Civil Service 
could be designated the "Civil Service of India" 
or the "Federal Service of India" and its members 
could be deputed to the states or to particular posts 
or to public sector undertakings. Party Government 
is still in the developing stage in our country. 

It may take years before we settle down to a stable 
two-party system. The intervening years may see 
upheavals in the standards of work in Government 
offices at the Centre and in the States. In these 
circumstances, it will be necessary that the 
Government at the Centre should possess long arms 
to assist in maintaining executive control. The 
following could be the functions of this Service: 

(i) assess and supervise the progress 
in the fields of plan schemes and 
developmental administration; 
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(ii) co-ordinate the regional development; 

(iii) man selected senior posts at the Centre 
and in the States. 

2.7.2 At present, the State Civil Service THti JUSTI 

FICaTION 

including such officers of the Indian Administrative FOR THIS 

SERVICE 

Service who work in the States are not aule to 
manifest their total administrative personality. 

The IaS officer, who is mainly the chief administrative 
authority in a district has to attend to a lot of 
ceremonial functions although he does act both as 
the law and order officer as well as a coordinating 
authority for development. But his work and his 
contribution are both narrowly limited and local 
in character. In many States even the developmental 
functions are being transferred to the Zila Parishad 
and Panchayats. 

The Governors in each State are not expected 
to exercise control over the progress of administration 
and plan schemes. Also, they cannot protect the IAS 
officers, if they are not properly treated or are 
transferred on pressure from the local politicians. 

Some, of the State politicians, sometimes even 
consider the Governors as outsiders and, therefore, they 
do not always listen to their advice. Governors as 
also the All India Service officers are today subject 
to a lot of local political pressures. 
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There is, therefore, a real need today 
to establish what may he termed a Super Civil 
Service which can truly serve the country, which 
can withstand pressures from political parties 
and which can effectively deal with confused 
situations arising from political instability of 
the moment, as Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel hud put it, 
there should be a service which 'mry not be at the 
mercy of changing parties or changing conditions 
in the country'. The proposed "Civil Service of 
India" or "Federal Service of India" is the answer 
to Sardar Patel's hope. 

The proposed Civil Service of India or 
Federal Service of India would thus be a super 
service in the Indian bureaucracy, emerging at a time 
when they should, each of its members having given 
ample evidence of their administrative ability and 
competence consistently over a period of 15 years. 

It will serve also as a regularly constituted reserve 
for lateral entry at any required place in the country. 

The President and the Governors should 
hereafter have their staff from the Civil Service 
of India or Federal Service of India as they would 
function better as their advisers both in times of 
peace and in times of administrative and constitutional 
emergency. These officers would also from time to 
time act as the national overseers, union watch-dogs, 
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and counsellors of the State, district and local 
administrations. 

2.7.3 The bulk of the strength of the Civil THS COMPO¬ 

SITION OF THS 

Service of India or Federal Service of India would SSRVTCF 
be composed of civil servants selected from all 
services by the U?3C. The selection should be made 
from officers who have put in a minimum of 15 years’ 
service, in their respective technical and non¬ 
technical departments. There should also be lateral 
entry from the trade and professional groups from 
outside. We expect the initial strength of this 
service to be about 350. Thus* this Service may be 
constituted in the following manner: 

(1) 75 per cent recruitment by selection 
from both the technical and non¬ 
technical and scientific services 

at the Centre as well as in the 
States. 

(2) 25 per cent direct recruitment from 
the open market in the age group of 
40 years and above in order to bring 

in senior specialists in the bureaucracy. 

After selection to this Service, they should be 
given intensive training in the various disciplines 
of management and administration. The creation of 
this Service would be a logical outcome to the 
present trends in administration, since, hereafter, 
at the examinations of the UPSC and other Public 
Service Commissions, the candidates are likely to 
take examinations in the regional languages; such 
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CONCLUSION 


REC OMME ND AT ION 
FOR ACTION . .') 
( 7 ) 


candidates would have only a regional personality, 
suitable for their own State. 

2.7.4 The Indian administration should in our 
view be manned in the following manner ; 


ENTRY 


75 % promotion 

i 

25 % lateral entry} 


50$ Direct entry 
consisting of 
graduate entrants , 
who are recruited{ 
on the basis of { 
suitable tests in-} 
eluding aptitude } 
tests and who { 
enter several * 
functional pools 
Plus 


Policy & 

Managerial 

Pool 

-- 


Middle 
Management 
and Super¬ 
visor 

Group _ 


50$ by promotion 
from below 

100 $ entry on 
the basis of 
suitable tests 
including 
aptitude tests* 


Infra- 


} Structure 


I* Civil Service of 
India or Federal 
Service of India 

II. All services to 
have equal status 
same pay scale and 
promotion to take 
place on merit and 
success in Promotion 
Tests. 


III.Consisting of 

technicians, clerks 
mechanics etc.chosen: 

(a) from open market 

or 

(b) recruited as 
administrative 
cadets at a young 
age and trained 
in the diverse 
skills by the 
Government. 


2.7.5. We recommend that : 

A "Civil Service of India” or "Federal 
Service of India should be constituted for 
manning both in the State and at the 
Centre the higher managerial and 
policy formulating posts which are 
comparable to the posts of Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India 
at the Centre or the Development 
Commissioner in the States, in the 
technical and non-technical areas. 

The selection to this service should 
be made from among the members of the 
technical and non-technical services 
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in th© States and at the Centre having 
a minimum of 15 years of service, against 
15% of the vacancies, and from amongst 
the persons of the age groun of 40 years 
and above from the open market for the 
remaining 25 % of the posts. 
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PER30MEI. 2.8.1 At present personnel problems and matters 
OFFICERS 

arising in day-to-doy administration in each office 
in a department or office are dealt with in a branch 
variously called the Establishment Section, the 
Staff Section or the Administration Section. If 
the personnel work does not justify the creation 
of e, separate section it is entrusted to a senior 
person in the organisation along with his other 
duties. The questions dealt with in the personnel 
sections concern the vital problems of the staff 
working in the same office or in the field outside 
such as promotion, pay fixation, leave, etc. The 
efficiency of the organisation as a whole depends 
on the efficiency with which this branch is run. 

The persons in charge of this branch should, therefore, 
be specially trained for dealing with the personnel 
problems• 


We, therefore, recommend that wherever 
the work justifies the creation of 
a separate personnel agency, branch or 
section, the person in charge of it 
should be one who has been trained in 
the techniques of Personnel Management. 

If the work does not justify the creation 
of a separate section, the officer 
nominated to deal with this work should 
be one who has received such training. 

The officer in charge of this work may be 
designated as the Personnel Officer, 

To deal with the policy matters regarding 
personnel administration for the Government 
as a whole a separate agency should be 
created at the highest level. This agency 
may be called the Central Personnel Agency. 
Such agencies should be set up both in the 
Centre and the States. 
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2.8.2 The Study Team on Machinery of Govern- CENTRAL 

PERSONNEL 

ment have in their interim report listed the core AGENCY 
functions for the Central Personnel Agency, to be 
established in the Central Government, namely : 

1) Postings to key posts; 

2) Personnel policies; 

3) Manpower planning; 

4) Service Rules of all kinds; 

5) Centralised aspects of management of 
All India and Inter-Ministry Cadres; 

6) Talent hunting in all cadres and 
outside Government; 

7) Career Development; 

3) Over-all aspects of training; 

9) Advising Personnel Management Agency 
within the Ministries; 

10) Maciiinery for Redress of Government 
Servants * grievances; 

11) Staff Welfare; 

12) Research of various aspects of 
personnel administration; 

13) Vigilance; and 

14) Relationship with the Union Public 
Service Commission. 

In regard to items (5) and (7) listed above, the 
Study Team on Machinery of the Government have 
recommended that the Central Personnel Agency 
should concern itself directly only with the 
Indian Administrative Service and the centralised 
part of the Central Secretariat Service and their 
career development, but that the other •Services’ 
and their respective career development should 
be managed by their respective Ministries under the 
guidance of the Central Personnel Agency. For example, 
the Indian Revenue Service should, according to this 
in future, be handled by the Ministry of Finance rather 
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than by the Central Personnel Agency. They have 
further suggested that the Central Personnel Agency 
should come into being in the form of a Department 
of personnel in the Home Ministry with a full-time 
Secretary as its head and that the Cabinet Secretary 
should be considered as a kind of Secretary-General 
of this new Department without being styled so and 
without having any specific departmental obligations. 

The Study Team on Machinery of the Government feel 
that if the Central Personnel Agency is located in 
the Cabinet Secretariat, the arrangement might weaken 
the position of the Home Minister, particularly, in 
his relations with the States, apparently because the 
Central Personnel Agency will be concerned directly 
with the Indian Administrative Service. 

ITS LOCATION 2.8.3. We agree with the view of the Study Team 

on the Machinery of Government in regard to the 
creation of the Central Personnel Agency and its 
various functions. We wish to point out further 
that the Central Personnel Agency which is to 
perform over-all functions in regard to personnel 
matters should not be burdened with the direct 
management of any particular service. There appears 
to be no convincing reason why the Indian Administrative 
Service, and the centralised part of the Central 
Secretariat Service cannot also be looked after 
by the appropriate Department in the Ministry of 
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Home Affairs. If this is done, it will give the 
Central Personnel Agency the character of a central 
nodal agency in the eye of all the services and the 
feeling that it may not be swayed in favour cf any 
one service. In that case, there could be no 
objection to locating this Central Personnel Agency 
in the Cabinet Secretariat with a full Secretary 
in charge of it. Such an arrangement will not weaken 
the position of the Home Minister in his relationship 
with the States, because the Indian Administrative 
Service will then also be looked after by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. It should be noted that the Estimates 
Committee in their 93rd Report on Public Services have 
strongly recommended that the Central Personnel Agency 
should be independent of the Administrative Ministry. 

Our suggestion is in consonance with the view of the 
Estimates Committee. 

2.8.4. We recommend that ; RECOMMENDATION 

FOR ACTION 

(i) Personnel Agencies should be established (Q) 
in each office or department or ministry 
in the Centre and the State with the 
specific functions of personnel management. 

Specially trained persons should be 

placed in charge of these personnel agencies. 

They should be called Personnel Officers. 

To deal with the policy matters of 
personnel administration and to give 
guidance to the Personnel Agencies, there 
should be a Central Personnel Agency both 
at the Centre and the States. 

(ii) At the Centre, the Central Personnel 

Agency should be located in the Cabinet 
Secretariat. In the States it may be 
located under the Chief Secretary. 



CHAPTER III 

PROMOTION POLICY AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 
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CHAPTER III 

PROMOTION POLICY AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

3.1.1 The vacancies in the various posts under 
Government are generally filled by adopting one 
or other of the following methods 

(1) Wholly by direct recruitment from the 
open market. 

(2) A certain proportion by direct recruitment 
and the rest by promotion of persons 
already serving in lower grades. 

(3) Entirely by promotion from lower grades. 

(4) Partly by deputation from other services 
or departments and the rest by any of the 
above methods. 

(•5) In a limited way, entirely by deputation 
from other departments or services. 

3.1.2 The organisation of India’s personnel 
system is broadly on the basis that it should provide 
a ’career’ to an official recruited to a service 
within the hierarchical erder of that service. He 
moves from the lower, less important and lower paid, 
to the higher positions. The average official 
naturally desires a mechanical fixing of the 
conditions of promotion, if not of che offices, at 
least of the salary levels. He wants that these 
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conditions are generally fixed in terms of 'seniority 1 
and only exceptionally in terms of 'merit' assessed 
by some system developed for the purpose. He would 
also have the service operate as a status-based 
closed preserve so that each service offers the maxi¬ 
mum possible advancement to its members alone. The 
present promotion policy of Government has oeen 
moulded to a great extent to cater to these tenden¬ 
cies. 

3.1.3 Generally Class I services have two scales, 
the junior scale and the senior scale. Above the 
senior scale posts, there are junior and senior 
administrative grades in each service. In some 
services there are posts higher than these grades. 

In some of the Class I Services, the junior and 
senior scales are combined to fora a single scale. 
Direct recruitment to the Class I service takes 
place initially in the junior scale. In the All- 
India Services, though a person is initially recrui¬ 
ted to the junior scale his recruitment is deemed 
to have been made to a post in the senior scale which 
he should get, after he completes his probation, as 
soon as a vacancy arises or in his sixth year of 
service. Promotion from the senior scale to the 
higher grades in the Class I services takes place 
on the occurence of a vacancy. As explained above, 


THE 

CLASS I 
SERVICES 
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each Class I Service operates generally as a closed 
group. The promov oa pre carets in each Service 
depend cn th. way the Service is structured, the 
proportion of higher aosts to the lower posts and 
the occurrence of vacancy in the different levels. 
Promotion, more or less, follows seniority. An 
element of selection is involved in respect of 
promotions to the junior and senior administrative 
and higher grades, where they exist. The promotion 
prospects vary from Service to Service depending on 
these factors. The Class I Services can be said to 
be self-contained in that all the promotion grades in 
•each Service are within that class itself and also 
within that Service. In the I.A.S. and in exceptional 
cases in the other Services, the promotion takes place 
across the Service- barriers. The sc-rle of pay in 
the I.A.S. (the s^ni-.-r scale to which direct recruit¬ 
ment is doomed to b' made) provides a good example 
of the principle enunciated, viz., the general 
desire for a mechanical, fixing of the conditions 
of promotion in terms of aho salary levels, because 
that sc-ilo is broad-banded to include a number cf 
officers at different Levels of responsibility. 

For this reason and for also the reason that 
promotion takes place- ere .n Service barriers in 
respect of members of this Service, and in virtue 
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of the policy currently adopted for filling certain 
posts in the Secretariat and other similar organisa¬ 
tions, as explained elsewhere, the promotion prospects 
in the I.A.S. are considerably better than these in 
the other Class I Services. 

3.1.4 The promotion from a Class II Service takes 
place to the posts in the corresponding Class I 
Service. The promotion quota from Class II to the 
relevant Class I Service varies in the different 
departments or Services, from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of the vacancies arising in the Class I 
posts. As a result, depending or tho occurrence 
of vacancies in the Class I posts, the promotion 
prospects of Class II Services vary considerably. 
Generally, a Class II officer has to wait for a 
long time for promotion to the Class I post. This 
long waiting period often saps his energy and onthu-- 
siasm. ^hero are also different practices obtaining 
in different Services as to the grade in Class I 
Service to which promotion is made from the relevant 
Class II Service. In some ’Services’ promotion is 
made only to the junior scale in Class I posts and in 
some others direct to the senior scale in Class I posts, 
further promotion to posts in the Class I Service 
depends on the overall seniority assigned on promotion 
to the Class I cadre, as things stand at or.sent, 


CLASS II 
SERVICES 


most of the promoted officers m<ay eventually retire from 
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CLASS III 
SERVICES 


a position in the senior scale in Class I Service. 

Those who are not promoted to the Class I post may 
rise to a higher position, perhaos, just at the fag 
end of their career to a selection grade in Class II 
service, if a ly, provided. If no such selection 
grade exists a person in Class II Service who does not 
get a promotion to the corresponding Class I Service 
may generally have to spend his entire official 
life in one scale of pay. The promotion prospicus 
for officers of Class II Services including those 
directly recruited to it, present features of dis¬ 
parities oetween one Class II Service and another 
Class II Service, similp.r to those existing between 
one Class I Service and another Class I Service. 

3.1.5 The Class III Services, like the Class 

II and (flass I Services, are made up of separate 
large segments of employees, each with its own 
recruitment syste 1 , salary structure and promotion 
avenues.leading to the appropriate Class II Service 
and thence to the Class I Service through the prescri¬ 
bed promotion quotas. Promotion from Class III Service' 
to the relevant Class II Service is subject to 
the fulfilment of the requirements and conditions 
prescribed in the rules for promotion. The Class 
II Services, particularly in the non-technical fields, 
are generally filled wholly by promotion from the 
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respective Class III Services, In some Class II 
Services, a certain proportion of the vacancies is 
filled by direct recruitment and the rest by promotion 
from the Class III officers. In such cases a fixed 
p rcentage of the vacancies, usually 50 percent, in 
the Class II posts, is reserved for promotees from 
the appropriate Class III Services. The promotion 
quotas prescribed may vary from Service to Service 
and may be different in each State. As the base 
is la.rge in each Class III Service and as the numoer 
of posts in the relevant Class II category is limited 
a large number of members of Class III Services may 
not get promoted at all to Class II. For them, there 
are, of course, limited promotion avenues within 
each Class III Service itself. A greater part of 
the career of a person in Class III m../ thus have to 
be spent in th„ entry grade itself. This has naturally 
led to a great deal of frustration. The consequences 
are a general indifferent attitude towards work and 
poor output, 

3.1.6 Among the Class IV Services there is practi- CLASS IF 

SERVICES 

cally no promotion from Class IV to Class III Service. 

The notable exceptions are in the Posss and Telegraphs and 
the Railways at the Centro. The structure of Class IV 
Services at the Centre provides for at least *nc 
level of promotion within that Service itself. In 
operative offices such as the Posts & Telegraphs, Railways, 
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Defence Production Organisations, etc., the Class I? 
staff perform certain specific functions. In other 
offices they are utilised for delivery of files and 
messages, papers, letters, dusting tables, chairs etc* 

LIMITED 3.1.7 In the pre-Independence period, a civil servant 

PROMOTION 

PROSPECTS during his career, moved up to three or four levels 

above the level of entry. The average post-Independence 
entrant can at the most expect to rise only by two 
levels above his level of entry. There may be a 
few exceptions who may move by three or four levels 
above the level of entry. Besides, our adminis¬ 
tration presents the most pathetic sight in that many 
have to linger on for 17 to 18 years before they can 
expect promotion to the next level. In the non¬ 
gaze tted group it is not an uncommon phenomenon that 
many employees retire from the same post at which 
they started their career, years ago. 

SELECTION 3.1.8 The Second Pay Commission considered the 

GRADE 

question of providing promotion avenues to persons in 
lower grades, where the proportion of promotion posts 
was small. They had recommended the creation of a 
selection grade at 10$ of the total number of the 
lower posts in grades, where the proportion of pro¬ 
motion posts was less than 50$ of such posts. They 
had suggested that these posts would not involve 
any change of duties and would be filled up on the 
basis of seniority. This recommendation has been 



accepted and selection grade posts have been reaped 


in several cadres- Sven in the All India Ser.jces, 
such a selection grade has been created. But many 
Class I and Class II Services have been left out from 
this benefit. This appears invidious and harsh, 
especially in the Class II Services. We suggest in 
the present structure of Services, the creation of 
such a selection grade costs (at the Centre and at 
the States) to the extent of 10 percent for the 
present Class II Services and for the other S- rvices 
also where according to the principle enunciated 
by the Second Pay Commission, creation of the selec¬ 
tion grade would be justified. 

3.1.9 The proportion of posts filled up by promotion 
varies, depending on the nature of the posts in the 
higher grades and the Services or categories to which 
these posts have been assigned. In the Class I 
Services, generally 25$ of the vacancies in the grade 
to which direct recruitment takes place, are filled 
up by promotion from the corresponding lower grade. 

In the All India Services the promotion to senior 
duty posts is made from the State Services against the 
prescribed quota of 25 % • The same procedure obtains 
in some of the Central Class I Services, e.g. Telegraph 
Engineering Service, Class I, where the promotion 
is made against 25 % of the posts in the senior time- 
scale. In the Central Secretariat Service, the Class I 


PROMOTION 

QUOTAS 
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posts are entirely filled by promotion. We feel that 

in all categories of the All India and Class I, and 

Class II and Class III Services, the promotion quota 
for the lower grades, wherever it is less than 50$ 
should be raised to 50$ of the vacancies in the grades 
to which promotion is made. If no suitable depart¬ 
mental candidates against the quota are available, 
the unfilled vacancies should be added to the direct 
recruitment quota in each year. Sut the selection 
to departmental quota should be made each year 
regularly. 

RECOMMEN¬ 
DATION FOR 
ACTION 
(9) 


(2) The promotion quota for departmental candi¬ 
dates to higher levels to which direct 
recruitment from the open market by compe¬ 
titive examination is made may be increased 
to 50 per cent in cases where the existing 
percentage fixed for promotion is lower 
than 50 percent. 


3.1.10 We, therefore, recommend as follows* 

(1) Services where promotion avenues are 
limited should provide for a selection 
grade at 10 percent of the strength of the 
entry grade to which direct recruitment 
is made. Accordingly, soma of the present 
Class II services and other Services should 
have ten per cent of their entry grade in 
a selection grade. 
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3.2.1 We have already suggested that there should PERSONNEL 

BRANCH 

be a Personnel Branch in each department or office. 

This Personnel Branch should be entrusted with the 
work of framing the rules for regulating the pro¬ 
motion in accordance with the directions and princi¬ 
ples laid down by the Central Personnel Agency (CPA). 

Such rules should be framed in consultation with 
the Union Public Service Commission/Public Service 
Commission wherever necessary. The promotion 
policy evolved should inter alia include rules for 

(i) sanction of increment/advance increments; 

(ii) crossing of efficiency bars; and 

(iii) watching performance after promotion. All 
promotions should be made on trial basis initially 
and should be confirmed later, on satisfactory 
completion of the probation period. Thus, it will 

be possible to ensure uniformity in the various rules 
made by the different Ministries and different 
cadre authorities. 

3.2.2 At the Centre a Departmental Promotion DEPARTMEN¬ 

TAL PROMO- 

Committee is constituted for recommending persons TION 

COMMITTEE 

suitable for promotion to selection posts. Promo¬ 
tion from a Class II ’Service’ to a Class I ’Service’ 
in the Central Government is at present made in 
consultation with the Union Public Service Commission 
and the Departmental Promotion Committee for this 
includes a member of the Union Public Service Commission 
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for this purpose. For the Class III Services the 
Departmental Promotion Committee consists of represen¬ 
tatives of the Departments only. In the case of some 
of the Class I Services even for making promotions 
within the same Service consultation with the Union 
Public Service Commission is achieved in regard to 

promotions by virtue of the inclusion of a Member 
of the Union Public Service Commission in the Depart¬ 
mental Promotion Committee. Similar procedure of 
associating the Public Service Commission is adopb ed 
in the States, not only for Class I Service but also 
for the Class II and sometimes the Class III Services 
also. (It may be stated that in the cases of pro¬ 
motions to posts such as Deputy and Joint Secretaries 
to Government etc., and in the cases of promotion of 
the All India Services, the Public Service Commission 
is not required to be consulted.) It is suggested 
that in respect of higher posts, the Departments 
may associate a representative of the Central 
Personnel Agency in the Departmental Promotion 
Committee that may be constituted, in addition to 
associating a Member of the Union Public Service 
Ccmmission/Public Service Commission as followed at 
present. It is desirable that in the larger interests 
of the administration Members of all Public Servioe 
Commissions should be persons who are not associated 
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or concerned with any political party in the country. 

3.2.3 On account of the considerable expansion of 
several departments or creation of new posts, some¬ 
times too rapid promotion takes place in certain 
Services. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
minimum period of service in each grade should, 
therefore, be fixed before an official can be con¬ 
sidered for promotion to the next higher grade. 

3.2.4 A promotion conferred should be regarded 
as subject to any order that may oe passed on any 
representation which is made within a month of the 
ordering of such promotion and/or which was pending 
at the time of such promotion. 

3.2.5 The basis adopted for promotion may be 

any of the following: (1) Merit; (2) Seniority-cum- 
merit; (3) Seniority subject to the rejection of the 
unfit. Posts are classified into non-selection and 
selection posts. The selection posts are generally 
in the higher and middle levels and the non-selection 
posts in the lower levels. Selection posts are 
generally filled on the basis of merit and/or on the 
basis of seniority-cum-merit. The non-selection 
posts are generally filled on the basis of seniority 
subject to the rejection of the unfit. Non-selection 
posts generally involve work of a routine and 
repetitive nature. They may also include sometimes 
posts involving supervisory duties of such nature. 


MINLfUM 
SERVICE 
IN A 
GRADE 


CONFIRMA¬ 
TION OF 
PROMOTION 
ORDERS 


CRITERIA 
FOR PRO¬ 
MOTION 



SENIORITY 3.2.6 The question whether seniority or merit should 
OR MERIT 

be the basis for promotion cbpends greatly on the 
requirements of the duties and responsibilities to be 
discharged in the higher posts. Generally, the criterion 
of fitness must have precedence over the claim of 
seniority in higher levels. At lower levels where 
the work is essentially of a routine nature promotion 
of persons on the basis of seniority subject to the re¬ 
jection of the unfit may be made. The test of fit¬ 
ness should be rslated to the needs of the posts to 
which promotion is made. It must bo recognised 
that civil servant who maybe unfit in one post may 
be good enough for another post of same grade. Every 
endeavour should be made to give him a change of duties 
so that he does not remain indefinitely branded as 
an unfit person. 

VIEWS OF 3.2.7 The adoption of the principle of promotion by 
THE ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS AND seniority is being pressed by the Associations and 
UNIONS OF 

GOVT. Unions of Government servants because this principle 

SERVANTS 

suits the majority of their members. It is advocated 
as the main safeguard against favouritism, capricious 
judgement, etc and the suffering and humiliation 
resulting from supersession by a junior person. It is 
further argued that it avoids frustration and the 
sense of uncertainty about promotion prospects and 
conduces to the improvement of the morale of the 
cadre as a whole. The advocates of the merit 
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system argue that the efficiency would be improved 

only by promoting competent men and unless talent is 

fecognised there will be no incentive for everting 

oneself. It is further argued that better-gifted 

persons are able to absorb experience and judgement 

more rapidly than others and due weightage should be 

given to better performance. In the procedures of 

selection we are suggesting we have endeavoured to 

ensure that the pit falls of favouritism, capricious 

judgement etc.; are avoided in a selection by merit, 

3.2.8 Sound promotion policies are inherent in PROMOTION 

POLICY 

a scheme of position classification based on an 
analysis of the nature of work and the qualification 
requirements, suggested by us in Chapter IV. In a 
series of posts where the nature of duties involves 
routine and repetitive work, the structure of the 
cadre should be such that an entrant at the lower 
grade can normally expect during his service promotion 
by seniority-cum-merit to higher grades above the 
entry grade. The expectation of promotion by seniority- 
cum-merit for new entrants to posts where duties -are 
not of routine nature may not be to that extent as 
in the posts where the duties are of routine type. 

It may perhaps be restricted to only one grade above 
the entry level. All further advancement above this 
in such cases must at every level be dependent on the 
performance of the official and his suitability for 
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RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 
( 10 ) 


holding the higher...post. Keeping this in view, we 
suggest that upto grade 5 of the revised pay plan 
( vide paragraph 4.2.1) a person who has not secured 
promotion earlier, may he allowed to move from one 
grade to the next grade after reaching,in course of 
time, the maximum in the lower grade, subject to his 
suitability which may be determined by a trade test. 
Even if the transitional pay Chart No.II ( vide para¬ 
graph 3.6.1) be adopted, the same procedure upto the 
first 10 grades may be adopted. Such a method will 


ensure that in relatively less important positions 


one who shows the requisite degree of efficiency will 
not stagnate at the maximum of the lower grade. 


3.2.9 


We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

(T) The Personnel Branch in each department 
should be entrusted with the work of 
framing the rules regulating the promo¬ 
tion in accordance with the directions 
and principles laid down by the Central 
Personnel Agency. These rules should 
be framed in consultation with the 
UPSC/PSCs, wherever necessary. 

(2) In respect of the higher posts, the 
Departmental Promotion Committee should 
include a representative of the Central 
Personnel Agency, in addition to a 
Member of the UPSC/PSC. 

(3) In the larger interests of the admini¬ 
stration, Members of all PSCs should 
be persons who are not associated or 
concerned with any political party 

in the country. 

(4) A probationary period should be pres¬ 
cribed for promotion. 



(5) a minimum ooriod of service in each 
grade should bo fixed bofor.j an official 
can be considered for oromotion to the 
next higher grade. 

(6) The promotion should be regarded as 
subject to any order that may be passed 
on representations, if any, received 
within a month of ordering the promotion, 
or pending at the time. 

(7) Fitness of promotion should be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the requirements 
of the posts to which promotion is 
made. Persons who are considered un¬ 
fit in one promotion most and who may 
be feund good enough for other pests 
at the same level, should be given 
opportunity to work in such suitable 
posts. 

(R) In relatively less important positions 
to which promotion is made on tho basis 
of seniority, subject to the rejection 
of the unfit, employees may be promoted, 
subject to their suitability being 
determined by a trade test. 
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SPECIAL 3.3.1 The Second Pay Commission recommended a 
COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION system of promotion by a special competitive exami- 
FOR PROMO¬ 
TION nation which would give officers in Class II and III 

•Services* an additional opportunity to enter Class 
I 'Services' to which recruitment is ordinarily by 
competitive examination. This recommendation has not 
been implemented so far. The Estimates Committee 
on Public Services (1965-66) al;o stressed that a 
minimum of 10$ of the vacancies in the All India and 
Central 'Services' Class I should be reserved for 
being filled through a limited competitive examina¬ 
tion. They felt that this would attract talented 
candidates to Class II and Class III 'Services' 
and also serve as an incentive for better and more 
devoted work by them. The Committee referred to the 
practice prevalent till 1962 of allowing persons 
already in service in lower grades for appearing in 
the Combined Competitive Examination for recruitment 
to the respective Class I 'Services' and allowing 
them an age .^relaxation by three years. They suggested 
the revival of this practice. It is regrettable that 
a retrograde step was taken in 1962 to do away with 
this arrangement. We suggest that for 10$ of the 
50$ quota for direct recruitment, i.e.-, for 5$ of the 
vacancies in any of the All-India and Class I Services 
to which direct recruitment is made by an open compe¬ 
tition, candidates already in service in lower grades 
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should be allowed to compete, irrespective of the 
department in which they might be working and that 
they should be allowed relaxation in age limit upto 
35 years. They might, however, be allowed only two 
chances. This special competitive examination may 
be conducted by the Union Public Service Commission 
at the Centre. A somewhat similar system is already 
in vogue in Madras State. 

3.3.2 In these days or specialisation there are many LATERAL 

ENTRY 

segments of administration which require a very high 
degree of expertise. In such cases, specially trained 
professionals will have to be inducted into Govern¬ 
ment service, at middle and higher levels of management. 

This is necessary where these special skills and techni¬ 
ques by those already in Government service may not be 
acquired by regular Government employees as they may 
not come across opportunities therefor in the normal 
course of their duties. Further, acquisition of these 
special skills and techniques may not be possible within 
the age group prescribed for recruitment in cases where 
these skills and techniques require a longer course of 
study, training and experience. In order to enable 
entry into appropriate positions in Government to such 
talented persons who may be found in private insti¬ 
tutions-, business and commercial houses, public 
institutions, e.g., Universities, Private, or Quasi- 
Government al Research Establishments, Industries and 
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Trade etc., and who might have become over-aged having 
spent their early years in pursuit of these special 
disciplines, and also to those who have had to 
retire from the defence forces before the age of 
forty-five, provision should be made in the rules for 
lateral entry into Government service at different 
levels. The Committee on the Indian Foreign Service 
has, likewise, suggested that as diplomatic work is 
becoming complex and variegated in the world of today, 
provision should exist for the induction into the 
Service through over—age entry of a limited number 
of men with specialised knowledge and experience from 
outside. That Committee has recommended recruit¬ 
ment in each year of an average of two or three 
persons out of a total of fifteen, from candidates 
with high qualifications in the age group between 25 
and 35. It has also suggested that the selection 
should be based on a careful assessment of the quali¬ 
fications and the past record of the candidate and 
a prolonged personality test to judge his potentiali¬ 
ties for making a good diplomat. It has also been 
suggested that no candidate should be allowed more 
than two chances and those selected might be brought 
on to the senior scale of the •Service’ and given 
appropriate seniority. We recommend a similar 
practice for the other 'Services’ . This procedure 
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persons are not available from within the Service. 

Such lateral entry could also be available to serving 
government servants through the special competitive 
examination, we have recommended. Care shouLd be 
taken that the provision of lateral entry is not 
misused for disturbing the homogeneity of the cadre 
or for bringing in persons who may not at all be 
suitable. This lateral recruitment should be made 
through the Public Service Commissions. We suggest 
an upper age limit of 45 for such recruitment. It 
may be stated that in some of the Class I Services, 
as for example, the Central Information Service Class 
I, direct recruitment to a certain percentage of 
the vacancies is made not only to the basic grade 
but to the higher grades as well. 

3.3.3 As Government has entered the economic and 
Industrial fields in a very large way and the 
development of basic industries is its special 
responsibility, it will be desirable to introduce 
a system of exchange of personnel between the 
private sector and Government. Temporary assignments 
of civil servants to a private industrial or commercial 
house for a short period may be tried on a selective 
basis. This will enable the civil servant to acquire 
certain managerial skills which will be useful in 
managing the public sector undertakings. In this 
way it may be possible to have training in areas not 


EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONNEL 
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available in the Departments and Organisations under 
Government at present or even ia the public sector 
units. Similarly, Governments may callow the facility 
of training to suitable employees from the private 
sector for short period in certain departments. 

For example, reciprocal arrangements for short depu¬ 
tation of staff between the Defence Department units 
manufacturing explosives and armaments, and private 
sector units manufacturing explosives and high precision 
items may be made, wherever this could be done without 
jeooardising security or other interests. It may be 
stated that the need for this type of exchange of 
experience was acutely felt during the rush for 
equipment caused by the conflict with China. Further, 
such deputations would enable Govirnraent and the private 
sector to understand each other better instead of, as 
at present, looking at each other as if from opposing 
camps. It may also be stated that the recent practice 
of taking persons from the private sector who had 
specialised in certain fields for temporary assignments 
under Government in certain technical Ministries and 
Deoartments has worked well. It may, if necessary, 
be laid down that during the period of such deputation 
either for specific assignments or for training purposes 
between the private sector and Government the concerned 
employees could continue to draw their salary etc. 
from their parent organisations. 
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3.3.4 Likewise we recommend induction into Government 
service of persons from Universities, or Private 

or research bodies etc., for short periods in order to 
utilise the best available talents wherever they are 
found, to widen the horizon of middle management and 
top-level personnel. 

3.3.5 The question of filling up certain vacancies DEPUTATION 

POSTINGS 

in certain Services or Posts by deputation from 
other Services has been considered by us carefully. 

In our scheme of position classification (Chapter IV) 
generally posts at various levels will be filled, not 
on the basis of reservation of deputation quotas 
for specified Services only but on the principle of 
merit keeping in view the qualifications, the require¬ 
ments of the duties and responsibilities of the post. 

Such being the case the posts which are not filled by 
direct recruitment from the open market or by lateral 
entry, or by limited competitive examination will be 
filled up from among those in the lower grades possess¬ 
ing the necessary qualifications and capable of 
satisfactorily discharging the responsibilities of 
the job. Only when persons possessing the requisite 
qualifications through these sources, are not avail¬ 
able the question of filling up these posts by depu¬ 
tation should arise. We visualise, therefore, that 
generally posts will not be filled up by deputation 
in offices except in the Secretariat. Even in the 
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DEPUTATION 

POLICY 


Secretariat the posts upto the level of Under Secretary- 
in the Central Government and of Deputy Secretary 
in the State Governments need not be filled up by 
deputation except purely for training ourposes and for 
periods from six to twelve months. Exceptions should 
be made where technical or specialised knowledge 
is necessary and the persons available from within 
the department are not so qualified e.g. Secretariat 
positions dealing with income-tax, Excise, Customs etc. 
Posts in purely temporary organisations may be 
filled by deputation. We feel that the practice of 
filling up posts by deputation as for example in such 
organisations, as the Directorate General of Civil 
Aviation, the All India Radio, Directorates of Edu¬ 
cation, Agriculture, Health Services etc from 
other Services should be given up altogether. 

3.3.6 Where posts are filled by deputation, no 
definite policy has been evolved for deputations 
of persons. Different departments follow different 
policies. Even in the same department the policy 
changes with the change in the personnel at the helm 
of affairs. Further persons are taken on deputation 
only from one or two services by preference irres¬ 
pective of the needs of the post or requirements of 
the qualifications for the discharge of duties in the 
deputation posts. There is also the practice of 
putting the name of a person in circulation if a 
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suitable posting cannot be arranged for him in the 
parent cadre, on his return from leave etc. The 
result is that, to some personnel, deputation is a 
source of profit while to some it is an irksome 
change. Uniform percentage or quota is not fixed 
and consequently persons recruited in the same year 
to different services find themselves very differently 
placed in the matter of emoluments, as deputation 
posts carry generally higher pay. 

It should be possible to evolve uniform 
policy for deputation applicable to all Services 
and cadres. This po3.icy should lay down the 
percentage, quotas, periods, areas etc. The Central 
Personnel Agency should take the lead in this matter 
and lay down principles which the State Governments 
should also be persuaded to adopt. The policy should 
ensure nearly equal deputation opportunities to all 
to the various areas of administration including the 
public sector, provided the qualification requirements 
are fulfilled. 

3.3.7 We, therefore,- recommend as follows! RECOMMEN¬ 

DATIONS 

(1) Civil servants working in the lower posts FOR ACTION 
should oe given an opportunity to compete (11) 

in the combined competitive examination 
held for recruitment to the higher services, 
such as I.A.S., I.F.S. etc by permitting age 
relaxation up to 35 years. They may be allowed 
a maximum of two chances to appear in the 
examination. Five percent of the vacancies 
against the direct recruitment quota may be 
reserved for being filled up by the successful 
candidates in this examination. 



(2) There should be a provision for lateral entry 
into Government service of persons with 
specialised knowledge and experience, from 
Universities, National Kesear'h bodies, 
Industry and Trade, etc and the open'market. 
Age relaxation upto 45 years may be allowed 
in such cases. 

(3) Exchange of personnel working at the middle 
management levels between the private sector, 
quasi-government institutions, Universities 
etc and Government organisations may be 
encouraged in selected field, in order to 
enrich their experience and understranding of 
the inter-related problems and in order to 
bring about better administration. 

(4) No deputation postings other than for training 
purposes may be permitted in the Central 
Secretariat below the level of Deputy 
Secretary, and in the State Secretariat below 
the level of Joint Secretary. Deputations may, 
however, be permitted ac. all levels in cases 
where persons with the requisite special 
qualifications and experience may not be avail¬ 
able in the services concerned, 

(5) The principles for deputation should be laid 
down by the Central Personnel Agency indi¬ 
cating the percentage, quotas, periods, areas 
etc., so that as far as possible a uniform 
policy is followed in all services and cadres. 
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3.4.1 The methods usually followed in judging the 
fitness for departmental promotion may be on &he 
basis of any of the following: (a) an assessment 

of the past performance of the official, (b) a 
qualifying test combined with the assessment of the 
performance or (c) a competitive test, combined with 
the assessment of the performance. Our recommenda¬ 
tions on the methods to be adopted for evaluation 
of the performance of officials are contained in 
Chapter VII. 

3.4.2 Fitness for promotion ta certain categories 
of the middle supervisory levels is decided on the 
basis of a qualifying or competitive tast. i. quali¬ 
fying test is generally adopted for promotion in 
technical services and a competitive test in non¬ 
technical services. These tests can be taken by 
the candidates subject to their fulfilling the 
conditions prescribed therefor such as the minimum 
years of service in a particular grade, the upper 
age limits, the number of chances already availed 

of and the suitability on the basis of the annual 
reports etc. In certain categories, a personal 
interview is also prescribed as a part of the test. 
For some posts, the inclusion, and the rank in. the 
select list, of a candidate successful in the 
written test depend on the evaluation of his annual 
reports. The test includes examination papers 
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designed to ascertain the knowledge of the candidate 

in the rules and regulations he will be required 

to apply in the actual performance of the job. The 

system of determining the fitness by examination 

is at present adopted in such areas as accounts, 

revenue collection, inspectorial and technical services. 

'We recommend the extension of this method 
of testing fitness for promotion by 
examination to as wide an area as possible. 

We suggest that tests should be evolved 
by drawing upon the latest advances made 
in the psychometric methods of testing the 
supervisory and leadership abilities of the 
candidates. Pre-examination courses should 
be conducted for the eligible candidates by 
the Departments themselves at the cost of the 
Departments in training institutions. 

We have already referred to the recommendation of 

a sister study team for having an examination for 

selecting candidates for training in a Staff College 

for appointments to the levels comparable to the 

posts of Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 

We, therefore, recommend that the system of 
promotion by an examination suitably evolved 
for each type of job should be extensively 
adopted by Government at all possible levels 
including higher levels immediately upto and 
including those comparable to the posts of 
Deputy Secretaries to Government of India 
and this system should take into account the 
assessment of the work of the officials 
concerned on the basis of their annual 
evaluation reports also. It should be exten¬ 
ded to still higher levels in due course. 

SELECTION ON 3.4.3 In some categories at lower levels in the 
THE BASIS OF 

MERIT AS WELL Secretariat and Departments like the Posts and 
AS SENIORITY. 

Telegraphs, Railways, etc., a certain percentage of 

the pranotiQn posts is filled on the basis of seniority-cum-fitnes: 
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and the rest by selection from amongst the employees• 

We recommend the continuance of this 
procedure as it strikes a balance b: .ween 
seniority and merit, 

3.4,4 We have considered the question whether 
any representation from aggrieved officials against 
non-selection to promotion posts should be e: tere¬ 
tained. N 0 rmally no representation can lie against 
supersession in the matter of promotion to selection 
posts. We have elsewhere suggested an elaborate 
system for the writing-up of the annual reports in 
as objective manner as possible. We have also re¬ 
commended in another place that one opportunity for 
making a representation against adverse entries in the 
annual reports may be allowed so that it may be possible 
to rectify any chance error in the evaluation of the 
abilities of an official. We have further suggested 
that the overall evaluation should be done at the 
time of consideration for selection to promotion 
posts and we have laid down broad criteria for 
rating outstanding performance. In view of these, 
we feel that there may not be occasion for any 
grievance to arise on the score that supersessions 
have occurred on wrong or incorrect judgement of 
the abilities of the officials concerned. In order 
however, to instill confidence among the employees 
about the fairness of the methods of selection 
especially when the selection is based solely on the 


REPRESEN¬ 

TATIONS 

AGAINST 

SUPER- 

SESSION 
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basis of appraisal of their annua.! reports, we 

suggest that a representation received on this 

score should receive consideration in the manner of 

an appeal. We have separately recommended the 

appointment of disciplinary and administrative 

tribunals for dealing with enquiries and appeals. 

We recommend that a representative of the 
personnel branch, a member of the disciplinary 
tribunal and a senior officer of the depart¬ 
ment (who may be the deputy head or the 
head of the office depending on the person 
whose representation is considered) may be 
constituted as a team to look into such 
representations. 

In the case of senior officers the 
levels of the officers who constitute this 
team should be sufficiently high. It may 
consist of the Head of the Department, a 
senior representative of ohe Central 
Personnel Agency and a senior member of the 
Administrative Tribunal. 

SENIORITY 3.4.5 On the question of determination of seniority 
AND 

SENIORITY we suggest that the date of appointment in a 
LISTS 

particular grade on a regular and continuous basis 
should be the main criterion. Persons confirmed 
earlier should be considered senior to those confirmed 
later. If suitable persons are not available against 
vacancies reserved for a particular category, the 
vacancies should not be carried forward for long 
periods, ignoring the claims of officials, who have 
in the meanwhile been appointed tc officiate against 
these vacancies continuously. Seniority lists of 
officials should be published periodically. The 
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seniority lists should clearly indicate the date of 
birth, the year of appointment or promotion and the mode 
of recruitment of the official etc. 

3.4.6 In many cases, officials from lower levels 
who are promoted to vacancies in higher grades are 
treated as junior to direct recruits of subsequent 
years to these grades following blindly the ratio 
prescribed for promotion even after the former 
perform their functions satisfactorily for'j ears 

in these vacancies* This practice affects me rale 
adversely. It should be laid down that a promotes 
who works in a higher cadre satisfactorily for 
a number of years on a continuous basis should 
generally get seniority from that date and should 
get all privileges as the direct recruits. Unless 
this is done it will fail to generate enthusiasm 
for work. To promote a person to a higher grade and 
then to call him junior to those who enter that 
grade after years is negation of a good and sound 
personnel policy. 

3.4.7 There is as much need for imparting TRAINING 

training to those promoted to new positions as to 

the new entrants. The training may be on-the-job 
or off-the-job in a separate training class, 
depending on the nature of work. Where the work 
involves application of laws, rules and procedures 
with which the employee has not been familiar, an 
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off-the-job training course for a fixed period 
should be arranged. In addition on-the-job training 
may be necessary. As the conditions of work are 
changing fast, it is necessary to introduce refresher 
courses periodically for those already in service. 
Training programmes for specific work assignments such 
as vigilance, personnel and inspection functions 
should also be developed for improving the efficiency 
of these important staff agencies. We have elsewhere 
suggested that all Class I officers should be given 
three months training as magistrate either giving 
them Independent charge or attaching them to a magis¬ 
trate. This will enable them to get acquainted with 
procedures regarding marshalling of evidence, enquiries 
etc. For the supervisory staff, a course in the Staff 
Colleges and Management Training Institutions at re¬ 
gular intervals should be made compulsory for 
developing their administrative talents and the leader¬ 
ship qualities. They should be generally given study 
leave for undergoing courses in Universities and 
Institutions to equip themselves with skills and 
knowledge which will be useful to them in their 
official careers. 

In making the recommendation regarding the 
training of civil servants we wish to emphasise 
that the training of the Government servants remains 
neglected primarily due to the indifferent and 
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conservative attitude shown by the Heads of depart¬ 
ment towards training programmes. The period spent 
on training is considered by many of them as waste 
of time and money. Many others find it difficult 
to release the persons selected for trainin be¬ 
cause they claim that their branches and sections 
are< already understaffed and substitutes cannot 
under the rules be engaged. Consequently, the 
training programmes do not become a success* On 
the contrary Heads of departments should look upon them 
as essential and indispensable for the building 
up of the manpower under them. They should show 
personal interest and display greater initiative 
to get persons working for them trained in 
suitable courses available at a given time. They 
should also, encourage their staff to avail of the 
study leave facilities for taking up advanced studies. 

3.4.8 In France and Japan the tests in the compe- PHYSICAL 

TEaINING 

titive examinations include a test for physical 
fitness. There does not seem to be a strong case for 
such a test in India, but this matter should be 
further considered by Government. The training 
course for the successful candidates for some services 
perhaps includes horse riding as the only item which 
can be considered as one of physical training. In 
view of the larger number of civil servants engaged in 
field operations, especially, under the plan schemes, 
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it is^ necessary to include in the training of the 
successful candidates a very vigorous course for 
physical training which may include, besides horse 
riding, swimming, track events such as running and 
fast games, such as hockey. 

3.4.9 The following are recommendations for action: 

(1) Qualifying or competitive tests as methods for 
testing the fitness for promotion may be 
introduced not only at the lower levels but 
also at the higher levels, immediately upto and 
including those comparable to Deputy Secretaries 
to Government of India. The tests should be 
evolved on scientific lines based on psycho¬ 
metric methods used to assess the suoervisory 
and leadershio abilities. It should oe exten¬ 
ded to still higher levels in due course. 

(2) Certain promotion posts are filled partly 

on the basis of seniority-cum-fitness and the 
rest on merit in the secretariat and Depart¬ 
ments like the Railways, Poses and Telegraphs 
etc. This system may be continued at the 
lower levels. 

(3) There should be in each Depart.lent a machinery 
for considering the representations against 
non-selection to promotion posts. A senior 
officer of the depart .ent, a member of the 
disciplinary tribunal and a representative 

of the Personnel Sranch may constitute this 
machinery. In the case of senior officers, 
this machinery should constitute the Hoad of 
the Depart lent, a senior officer of the C.P.A. 
and a senior member of the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

(4) Seniority lists in each service should be 
periodically published. The principle for 
determining the seniority should oe clearly 
laid down. Seniority should generally be 
determined on the basis of regular and 
continuous wording in the grade concerned. 

(5) Suitable short term training courses should 
be arranged for oiDicers promoted in order to 
fit them into their new rosoonsibilities. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 

( 12 ) 
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(6) All Cl -ss I oihicers should bo given a short 
course of training with, or preferaoiy as 
Magistrates to give then a working knowledge 
of the procedures regarding enquiries, 
recording evidence etc. 

(7) The supervisory staff should, under a 
regular procedure, be periodically sent 

to the Staff College ana Management training 
institutions for short courses in order to 
develop and refresh their managerial and 
administrative tclients, b’hey should be 
encouraged to take study leave to equip 
themselves with additional skills and 
knowledge. 

(8) The Heads of Departments should be called 
upon to display greater initiative and 
interest in getting the staff worting for there, 
trained in the various training facilities, 
available to them. They should also encourage 
them to avail of the study leave facilities 

to go for advanced or specialised courses in 
their respective fields of work. 

(9) Physical training should also do given a 
place - though a small pl^co - in the scheme 
of training of officers. 
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3.5.1 Promotion involves movement from one salary 
level to a higher salary level. The structure of 
salary scales is an Important factor in promotion 
policies. There has been cases where persons have 
refused promotion because of the inadequacy of the 
extra monetary compensation on promotion and other 
factors such as transfer to a distant place etc. We 
have dealt with the question of transfer in a later 
chapter. We now discuss salary scales. 

SALARY 3.5.2 The salary scales during the British rule 

STRUCTURE 

were designed with an expatriate ingredient in 
mind especially in the management levels of the services. 
The differentials built into the pay structure in the 
pre-Independence period have coloured the salary 
scales prescribed after Independence. As the Indian 
Civil Service has been replaced by the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service, the latter has inherited many of the 
special features of the Indian Civil Service. The 
maximum of the career grade of the Indian Administrative 
Service or- that of the Indian Foreign Service (i.e. 

Rs. 1800 per month) which generally is reached by 
every member of the Service in about 22 years as a 
matter of course is the minimum of the senior Adminis¬ 
trative Grade of the other Class I services which is 
accessible to a small proportion of their members and 
that too only after a process of rigorous selection. 
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Similarly, the selection grade for the IAS and IFS 
corresponds to the scale of the Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments in many of the other services. In the States, 
the gap between the pay scales applicable to the State 
Services in Glass I performing administrative functions 
similar to those performed by the Indian Administratives 
is still wider. A typical junior time scale in the 
State applicable to its higher services is <? s . 350-25-550- 
30-700. 

3.5.3 We have referred to the use of different PRINCIPLES 

OF SALARY 

salary levels in promotion policy. The incremental DETERMINA¬ 
TION 

salary scale is prescribed for all the services in 
the initial and the higher levels. The tendency 
of regarding progression along an incremental scale 
as a normal condition of service, rather than a reward 
for satisfactory work in the past, or as an incentive 
to oetter service in the future has come to stay. A 
long-time scale is generally prescribed for an entry 
grade and a short one for the promotion grade. The 
factors taken into account in determining the pay 
structure are the minimum general educational quali¬ 
fications prescribed, the special qualifications 
and training necessary for holders of particular 
offices, and the nature of duties and responsibilities 
of the job. The principles of (1) giving a living 
wage for the lowest full time employee, (2) keeping 
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the maximum salary within a reasonable ceiling 
consistant with the essential requirements of recruit¬ 
ment and efficiency and (3) maintenance of a certain 
amount of relativity between the rates applicable to 
employees in Government and in the private sector 
only upto certain levels, are als^ kept in view. But 
certain shortcomings in the existing pay structure 
require close critical scrutiny and remedies. 

B3FICIEN- The concept of an acceptable 'career* 

CIES IN THE 

PRESENT necessitates the payment of a remuneration rising 

SALARY 

STRUCTURE with increasing age and domestic responsibilities. 

Except in cases where the duties and responsibilites 
of a post are distinctly higher, the pay scale attached 
to the posts should be uniform when the qualifications 
and the mode of appointment remain the same. The 
determination of the relative importance of different 
services especially at the hitler levels at present 
is complicated in view of the nature cf the various 
factors involved in it such as the conditions of 
status and social values, the necessity to conform 
to the inherited system of services, the historical 
development of services etc being not quite amenable 
to precise measurement. These factors give rise to 
pulls and pressures and a rigorous application of the 
concept of equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women as enshrined in Article 39(d) of the Constitution 
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to the determination of the pay structure becomes 
consequently difficult for the entry level in certain 
services. Many of the pay scales are long. The 
prescription of long pay scales leads to inclusion of 
jobs involving very dissimilar quantum of work and 
responsibility in one level. As a result, the total 
cost to the administration is disproportionate to the 
benefits derived. Persons of average ability are 
allowed to draw increments as a matter of course in 
these long scales and reach a high maximum, further 
the present salary system is not flexible enough to 
allow higher pay for those possessing qualifications 
higher than the minimum prescribed or to provide 
stimulus to the better and more gifted persons. For 
example, a graduate and a post-graduate, working as 
clerks start at the same pay as a matriculate clerk. 
These act as disincentives. There are also large 
variations in the length of the pay scales prescribed, 
the percentage increase in the increments, and the 
minima and maxima of the pay scales. These introduce 
an element of unhealthy inter-Service jealousies. 

Some typical pay scales are examined below to bring 
out the various ooints of disparities involved i 
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Grade 

Min. 

Max. 

Length 

of 

scale 
in yrs. 

Average 
incre¬ 
ment as 
percent 
of the 
min. 

The max. as 
percent of 
the min. 

LDG 

(Sectt.) 

110 

180 

19 

3.6 

164$ 

UDC 

(Sectt.) 

130 

280 

21 

5.4 

215$ 

Assis¬ 

tant 

210 

530 

22 

7.0 

253$ 

Class II 

400 

900 

17 

7.5 

220$ 

Class I 

400 

1250 

21 

10.1 

313$ 

♦IAS/ 

IFS 

400 

1800 

22 

16.00 

450$ 


(♦Even though there are Junior and Senior 
Scales 400-1000 and 900-1800, the scale 
400-1000 is treated as only a probation 
and training grade and the candidate is 
promoted to the senior scale in the sixth 
year or earlier.) 

Even though the promotion grades should 
generally be shorter, many of the promotion grades are 
long; ((e.g. the grade for the U.D.C. is a promotion 
grade for the L.D.C.). The percentage increase in the 
average increment and that in the maximum of the 
pay scales are comparatively high in the case of the 
superior services. In the case of the IAS and IFS 
the maximum is the highest as much as 4£ times the 
minimum, and generally reached in about 22 years as 
a matter of course. These Services thus become a 
protected haven for the average and the mediocre also. 
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The prescription of separate pay scales for each 
department has resulted in a multiplicity scales with 
small and minor variations and a number of over¬ 
lapping grades. This increases the complexity of 
personnel administration. 

3.5.4 We give a short account of the various pay 
scales applicable to the various services. The 
Indian Administrative Service, an All India Service 
created after the stoppage of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service has the following scales:- 

Junior Scale: 400-400-500-40-700-EB-30-1000 (19 yrs.) 

Senior Scale: 900-(6th year or under)-50-1000- 
60-1600-50-1800 (22 years) 

Selection Grade: 1800-100-2000. 

In addition, there are posts in super-time scales with 
pay between Rs. 2,150 and 3,500. The other conditions 
of this service are regulated by the All India Services 
rules prescribed for this purpose. In relation to 
All India Services it has been held by the Supreme 
Court in Wadhwa*s case (A.I.R. 1964 S.C. 423) that 
a person borne on a junior scale of pay has a right 
to hold a post on a senior scale of pay depending 
upon the availability of a post and his seniority in 
the junior scale of pay. This virtually means that 
subject to the limitations mentioned as above the 
appointment to the senior scale in the case of memoers 
of all India Services is automatic 


THE II© IAN 
ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE SERVICE 
AND THE 
INDIAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
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3.5.5 The Indian foreign Service ranks with the 

Indian Administrative Service in pay scales and other 

conditions which make for the status of that service. 

THE 3.5.6 The pay scales of the Indian Police Service, 

INDIAN 

POLICE another All India Service created after the stoppage 
SERVICE 

of recruitment to the pre-Independence ’Indian Police’, 
are somewhat lower than those of the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service and Indian Foreign Service. They 
were originally the same as prescribed for some of the 
Central Services Class I (created ■' u place of the 
old Imperial Services); but on pert;stent represen¬ 
tations for their improvement some changes were made 
with the result that they are higher in certain 
grades than those applicable to the Central Services 
Class I. The pay scales prescribed are as followss- 
Junior Scale: 400-400-450-30-600-35-670-EB-35-950. 

Senior Scale: 740 (6th year or under)-40-1100- 
50/2-1250-50-1300. 

Selection Grades 1400 

Dy. Inspector 1600-100-1800 

Genl. of Police. 

Commissioner of 1800-100-2000 

Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Inspector 2250 

General of 

Police 

Director, 2750. 

Intelligence 

Bureau 
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3.5.7 Most of the other Central Services Class I 
(Non-technical) ha^e the same time-scale of ^he 
pay for their basic grade. A few Central Services 
Class I have separate junior and senior scales. 

For example, the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
and the Indian Defence Accounts Service have the 


OTHER 

CENTRAL 

SERVIC 

CLASS 


running time-scale of pay Rs. 400-400-450-30-510-EB- 
700-40-1100-50/2-1250, for their basic grade while 
the Indian Railway Accounts Service has in its 
place two scales of pay, 

Junior Scale: 400_400-450-30-600-35-670-E3-35-950 

and 

Senior scale: 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 
The scales of pay for the junior and senior adminis¬ 
trative and other higher grades for the Central 
Services Class I are different for different services. 
They are generally from among the pay-scales given 
below: 

1) 1100-50-1400 

2) 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

3) 1300-60-1600 

4) 1600-100-1800 

5) 1800-100-2000. 

6) 1800-100-2000-125-2250 

7) 2500-125/2-2750. 

8) 3000. 


Cfl H 
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THE CENTRAL 

SECRETARIAT 

SERVICES 

AND THE 

RAILWAY 

BOARD 

SECRETARIAT 

SERVICES 

ETC. 


CLASS I 
TECHNICAL 
SERVICES. 


CLASS II 
SERVICES 


3.5.8 The Central Secretariat Service includes posts 
in Class I and Class II. The Class II posts consist 
of two categories: Gazetted and Non-Gazotted. Direct 
recruitment is made only to the grades in Class II. 

The Class I posts are filled up by promotion. The 
Railway Board Secretariat Service and the Indian 
Foreign Service (B) have the same structure. Class I 
posts have the scale of pay of Rs. 900-50-1250, but there 
is a selection grade in Class I in the Central Secre¬ 
tariat Service with the pay scale of R3. 1100-50-1300- 
60-1600-100-1800. 

3.5.9 The Central Services Claes I (Technical) 
have for their basic grades the separate junior and 
senior scales of pay, viz., 

Junior Scale: 400-400-450-30-600-35-670-EB-36-950. 

and 

Senior Scale: 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 
For their higher grades, in addition to the scales 
of pay mentioned in the case of Central Service Class 
I (Non-Technical) in paragraph 2.2.7, some of them 
have got the following scales of pay 

1) 1300-60-1600-100-1800 

2) A fixed, pay of Rs. 2000 

3) A fixed pay of Rs. 225^ 

4) Rs. 2250-125-2500. 

3.5.10 The Class II Services (Gazetted), both non¬ 
technical and technical, for which direct recruitment 
is made through the competitive examination have the 
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basic scales of pay of Rs. 350-25-500-30-590-E3-30- 
800-E3-30-830-35-900. The scales of pay applicable to 
the Non-Technical Class II Services in the Centrally 


administered areas like Delhi, Himachal Pradesh etc., 

are slightly different. 

Civil Service Class II s 

300-30-510-E3-30-600-40-720-E3-40-800-50- 
850, with a selection grade in Class I in 
the scale of Rs. 900-50-1250. 

Police Service Class II: 

300-25-475-EB-25-650-E3-30-800, with a 
selection grade on Rs. 900/- (fixed). 

3.5.11 Each department has its own scales of pay CLASS III 

SERVICES 

for their Class III staff. The result is that the 
number of pay scales in force run into several 
hundreds and this is responsible for an almost 
unbearable burden of avoidable work in the accounting 
and administration departments. Some typical Central 


Government scales are given belowi- 


1) 110-3-131-4-175-5-180 - Lower Division Cleric 

2) 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 - Selection Grade 

Lower Division Clerk. 

3) 110-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240 - Operative Clerk 

4) 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 - Upper Division Clerk 

5) 180-10-290-15-440 - Divisional Accountant. 

6) 210-10-290-E3-15-485 - Supervisory Grade. 

7) 270-15-435-20-575 - Accountant 

8) 300-20-450-25-475 - Supervisory Grade. 

9) 450-25-575 - Supervisory Grade. 


3.5.12 The scales of pay applicable to the different 
Class IV services at the Centre are:- 


CLASS IV 
SERVICES 
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1) 70-1-80-23-1-35 

2 ) 75-1-35-33-2-95 

3) BO-1-35-2-95-3 3-3-110 

In the States they are generally Lower than 
the above. 

STATE 3.5.13 In the Scutes the eay scales for posts 

SCALES OF 

PAY and 'Services' ure generally invariably lower 

than those prescribed for the comparable posts 
and 'Services' at the Centre. Further the 
scales of pay prescribed for the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments in the States differ from Department to 
Department; for example, in Mysore the pay scale 
for the Director of Agriculture is Rs. 1000-50- 
1400 while th.it for the Director of Sericulture, 
who is not less valuable is Rs. 700-40-900- 
50-1000. The Mysore Director of Public Health 
gets Rs. 1200-50-1500. The scales of pay aopli- 
cable to comparable posts differ also from 
State to State. Thus the Chief Engineer 
in Uttar Pradesh gets Rs. 1300-50-2000 
but in Madhya Pradesh, he gets the scale of 
Rs. 1500-75-1800. The following table con¬ 
tains further examples of the utter lack 
of rationality in the scales of pay appli¬ 
cable to several posts. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF GOMPAHATIPAY SCaLSS IN 
STATE GOVERN!iENTS 


Name of 
the State 


{Chief {Director {Director 
{Conser-Iof Health lof Public 
Ivator ^Services. 5lnstia c- 
5of Fo- 5 It ion 

{Education 


5of Fo- 

Irests 

*(OJF) 


director ~{Chief 
{of Agri- {Engineer 
{culture. {Irrigation 
{ {(State 

5 {Service 

{ $of 

{ {Engineers) 

i-5—— 


West 

Bengal 

(1.4.64) 

— & —.... . 

5s. 1800- 
100- 
2000. 

. .. — - — 

Rs.1800- 

100-2000 

3 S . 2000-125- 
-2250 

Rs.1800- 
100- 1000 

Rs. 2000-125- 
2250 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

(1.7.63) 

1 s. 1500- 
50-1700 

No scale 3S.170O 1 - 

given but 50-2000 
present in 
cumbent 
draws Rs.1850 

3s. 1500- 
50-1700 

Rs. 1800-50- 
2000. 

Orissa 

(15-5-64) 

Is. 1300- 
100-1800 

3s. 1300- 
1800 

Rs.1300- 

100-1300 

No scale 3s*1603-100- 

given but 1800 

present 

incumocnt 

draws 3s. 1300f 

S.P. 200. 

Kerala 

(1.1.65) 

do pay Rs.1200- 
scalo 1500 

given but 
present 
incumbent 
draws Rs.1500 

Rs.900- 

1300 

Pay scale Rs. 1200-1500 
not given 

present 
incumbent 
draws 3s.900. 

3ihar 

(1.8.65) 

Rs.1300- 

100-2000 

No scale Rs. 1300- 

given but 100-2000 
present 
incumbent 
draws ' ; s. 2000 

Rs.1300- 

100-2000 

Rs. 1300-100. 
2000 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

(1.9.64) 

53.1500- 

75-1800 

Rs.1500- 

75-1800 

3s. 1250- 
1500 

3s. 1500- 
75-1800 

Rs.1600-75- 
1800 

Bombay 

’’s. 2500- 
125-2750 
(IFS) 

3 S .1G00- 

100-1800 

3s. 2000- 
100-1100 

Rs.1800- 

100-2000 

n s. 2750-125- 
3000(ISE) 

Punjab 

NA 

NA 

3s .1300- 
100-2000 

Rs.1700- 

100-2000 

Rs.2750-125- 
3000( ISE) 


*= The scales given in these columns were those prevalent before the 
recent constitution of Indian Forest Service. The pay 
scale for the post of C.C.F. is now 3s. 2000-125-2250. 

ISE = Indian Service of Engin ;rs. 
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DISPARI¬ 
TIES IN 
SCALES OF 
PAY 


3.5.14 Even at the Centre the pay scales are not 
not uniform for comparable jobs by way of example ve 
may point out that the pay scales of a junior tele¬ 
graphist in the Department of Overseas Communications 
Service is Rs. 130-5-160-8-200-SB-8-256-E3-8-280 
-10-300 while that of a telegraphist in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department is Rs. 110-4-150-E3-5-175-6- 
205-7-240, ( In fact this recently gave rise to a "work- 
to-rule M strike by the latter.) This is so in spite 
of the fact that there is hardly any significant 
difference in the skills required and in the duties 
for these two categories. There are two scales for 
Foreman Class I in the Government of India, Presses, as 
follows 

Foreman Class I (General):200~10-290-EB-15-380 

Foreman Class I : 200-10-280 

In the Central Secretariat, the pay scales applicable 
to the post of a Deputy Secretary is determined with 
refertaace to the Service to which the incumbent belongs 
If a Central Secretariat Service Officer holds 
the post of Deputy Secretary in the Central Secretariat, 
the pay scale applicable to that post is Rs. 1100-50- 
1300-60-1600-100-1800; if that post is held by 
an officer belonging to Indian Administrative Service 
or Indian Foreign Service, the pay scale applicable 
is Rs. 900-50-100-60-1600-50-1800 plus special pay of 
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special pay of Rs. 300/-. If it is held by an officer 
of any of the Central Services, Class I the pay scale 
applicable is his own pay scale )lus special pay of 
Rs. 300/-. A similar position exists in the State 
Secretariats also. The posts of Chief or Head 
Booking Clerks in the Railways are in two scales-* 

One, 250-10-290-15-380 and the other, 205-7-240-8-280. 
The scales of pay applicable to the clerical staff 
employed in the Secretariat and to those employed in 
the subordinate offices at the same station provide 
another example of this disparity. The scale of pay of 
an Uooer Division Clerk in the Secretariat is Rs. 130-5- 
160-8-280. But for a clerk in a Divisional Office or 
in a subordinate office at the same station who does 
more or less similar type of work the scale of pay is 
Rs 110-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240. Similar difference exist 
in the pay scales of Stenographers working in the 
Secretariat and Attached Offices and those in the 
subordinate offices. The existence of different scales 
of pay for those working in a Department on comparable 
work leads to persistent demands for upgrading the 
scales of pay on one reason or the other. It may be 
mentioned that till recently differences existed in the 
scales of pay applicable to the corresponding categories 
of the staff in the Indian Airlines Corporation and the 
Air India International, But as a result of an award 
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recommending parity or near parity in the pay scales of 
the corresponding staff in these two Corporations a 
certain amount of uniformity in the pay scales has 
been brought about. At present the scales of pay 
applicable to the publicity staff in the External 
Publicity Department and in the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry are those prescribed for the 
various grades of the Central Information Service. 

It is understood that a proposal is under consideration 
to encadre some of the posts in the External Publicity 
Department in the Indian Foreign Service so that 
the scales of pay prescribed for the Indian 
Foreign Service will be made applicable to them also. 
Hundreds of such disparities can be quoted. Pay 
Commissions have done much to reduce the burden 
and the confusion due to the plethora of the 
pay scales both at the Centre and in the States. 

In Gujarat and Mysore, Pay Commissions have been 
appointed recently - in Mysore for the second time. 

But the confusion remains because an attempt for 
ensuring uniformity in pay scales at the Centre 
as also in the States has not yet been made, and is 
also rendered difficult because of the heavy financial 
burden involved and the inadequate resources. 

NEED FOR 3.5.15 The existence of variations in some of the 

RATIONALI- 

SaTiON OF pay scales for jobs of similar and comparable 

SCALES OF 

PAY duties and responsibilities both at the Centre and 
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•the States, and of the disparities in the pay scales 
obtaining between one State and another State 
for the same or similar positions has been a 
serious disturbing factor in administration. This 
is one of the major factors for strikes, agitab ions, 
inter-service tensions and rivalries, indifferent 
attitude to work, poor performance frustration 
and low morale of the employees. Jobs similar in 
nature and of comparable difficulty, duties, and 
responsibilities should carry the same scale not 
only in the Central Government but also between the 
Centre and the States. We are aware that such a step 
may imoose a heavy financial burden on the States as 
well as on the Centre. But we feel that this rationali¬ 
sation should be accompanied by a study of the work¬ 
load to reduce the overstaffing in many offices. A 
sister study team has observed that there is generally 
a tremendous multiplication of agencies and staff 
all round and that the growth of staff is phenomenal 
in Government offices. We are of the view that the 
cost to the exchequer on administration can be con¬ 
siderably brought down as a result of reduction of 
staff brought about by a rationalisation of work loads 
and application of rigid standards of work. 

3.5.16 For a sound personnel management a rationali¬ 
sation of the pay structure is essential 
keeping in view the following orinciples: 

(i) The pay scales for posts of similar 
or comparable duties, responsibilities and 


RECOMMEN¬ 
DATION 
FOR ACTION 
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difficulty .and requiring same or similar 
qualifications should be identical; 

(ii) The pay scales should, as far as 
possible, oe uniform for comparable posts both 
in the Central and the State Governments* 
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3.6.1 In the following wo indicate the lines on which 
the existing pay scales maybe revised till the 
scheme of position classification (see Chapter IV) 
is introduced and the revised pay scales appropriate 
to each class of positions are prescribed# 

Our suggestions have been made keeping in 
view the requirements of the least possible modi¬ 
fications to the existing pay scales and on this 
account are somewhat complicated. They can be 
further revised to bring about simplification in 
pay administration. 

The existing pay scales at the Centre 
may be cast into the Pay Chart I appearing hereafter. 

The current pay scales are either the pay scales 
shown in the chart, or segments of these scales. 
Consequently, if the departments apply these pay 
scales as a whole or as segments thereof with the 
inter-position of efficiency bars at suitable stages, 
to the existing incumbents it will not affect adversely 
their present pay and prospects. Subject to 
these remarks, it wil3. oe seen that the total numoer 
of different pay scales that are in use at present 
may be reduced to 31, It may be stated that 
certain segments of the present pay scales are not 
at all in force because the employees to whom the 
pay scales are applicable get promoted much before 
reaching the maximum or even the middle stage of the 


INTERIM 

PAY 

SCALES 
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seals, to posts in higher pay scales. For example, 
in regard to the junior scale 400-400-500-40-700-30- 
1000 applicable to the Indian Administrative Service 
and the Indian Foreign Service officers generally 
the majority of them are promoted to the senior scale 
900-50-1300-60-1600-50-1800 bdfore reaching even the 
stage of Rs. 620/- in the junior scale. In fact the 
appointment to the senior scale post is automatic and 
to be made under the rules in the sixth year if not 
earlier. The segment of the scale 700-30-1000 in 
the junior scale serves only the purpose of fixation 
of pay to the higher grade 900-1600. The main reason 
why a long junior scale is prescribed in such cases 
at present aopears to be for the purpose of - (i) 
fixation of tho pay in the senior scale with reference 
to the presumptive stage at which the pay of the 
employee is fixed in the junior scale on his pro¬ 
motion from a Class II Service to Class I; and 
(ii) enabling the employee in the rare case of his not 
being promoted to the senior scale to get increments 
by passage of time. Such position obtains in some 
other scales also. 

P AY CHART HO. I 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3. 

100-3-130-E3-3-142 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4. 

105-3-135-E3-4-155 

- 

- 

3 


5.: 

110-3-131-4-155-EB-4-175-5-180 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6. 

110-4-170-5-225 

- 

5 

- 

4 

7. 

110-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

- 

6 

5 

5 

8. 

130-5-175- 6- 205..7-240-8 -280 

- 

7 


- 

9. 

130 - 5-ISC- 8 • 200- ED- -3-25 5-EB-8- 
260-10-300 

4 

8 

6 

6 

10. 

180-10-200-15-485 

5 

9 

7 

7 

11. 

210-10-270-15- 300-13 i-15-,450-20- 
530 

6 


- 


12. 

270-15*-4 35-20-575 

- 

10 

8 

8 

13. 

325-15-475- 23-5 ; 5 

7 

- 

- 

9 

14. 

350-20-450-25-575 

8 

11 

- 

10 

15. 

350-25-500-30-830-35-900 

9 

12 

9 

11 

IS. 

400-400-450-30-600-35-950 

10 

13 

10 

12 

17. 

400-40-800-50-950 

- 

- 

- 

13 

CO 

H 

400-400-500-40-700-30 1000 

11 

- 

- 

34 

19. 

425-25-450-30-600-35-950 

- 

14 

- 

15 

20. 

400-400-450-30-510-700-40- 
1100-50/2-1250 

- 

15 

11 

16 

21. 

675-35-850-40-1050-50-1150 

- 

16 

- 

17 

22. 

700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

12 

17 

12 

18 

23. 

700-50-1250 

- 

- 

- 

19 

24, 

900-50-1250 

13 

- 

- 

- 

25. 

900-50-1300- 60-1500-50-1800 

14 

- 

- 

20 

26. 

1100-50-1400 

15 

18 

13 

21 

27. 

1100-50-3.300 -60-1600- -100-1800 

16 

19 

14 

22 

28. 

1800-100-2000-125-2250 

17 

20 

15 

23 

29. 

2500-125/2-2750 

18 

- 

- 

- 

30. 

3000 

19 

- 

- 

- 

31. 

3500 

20 

- 

- 

- 
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The scales at serial No. 5,6,7,8 and 9 can be combined 
to form a fewer number of rationalised and non¬ 
overlapping scales. Similarly, rationalisation can 
be done in n spect of the groups of pay scales at 
serial Nos. 10,11,12,13 and 14, those at serial 
Nos. 15 to 24 and those at serial Nos. 25,26 and 27. 

If some adjustments involving slight increase 
or decrease in pay are made in the existing pay 
scales and if the duties and responsibilities of the 
posts are classified in accordance with the revised 
pay structure, much simplification can be effected. 
Without making extensive changes in the existing pay 
structure, such a revised structure is attempted below; 

PAY CHART NO. II 
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1 

2 

3 

A 

*x 

5 

(11. 

400-50-500-40-700 

9 

11 

9 

(12. 

700-50-1300 

10 

12 

10 

(13. 

1300-60-1600-100-1800 

11 

13 

11 

14, 

1800-100-2000-125-2250 

12 

14 

12 

15. 

2500-125/2-2750 

13 

- 

- 

IS. 

8000 

14 

- 

- 

17. 

3500 

15 

- 

- 

The 

revised pay structure 

in Chart 

II can be 

used 


as a transitional ( with less practical difficulties 
than Chart No. I) prior to the introduction of the 
pay plan on the model indicated in para 4.2.1. The 
pay structure in Chart No. II is such that no scale 
is longer than 15 years. It may be applied to the 
future entrants to Government service after classi¬ 
fying the duties and responsioilities of the various 
posts to correspond to the revised grades. For 
example, the present classification of Lower Division 
Clerks and Uoper Division Clerks may be substituted to 
correspond to revised grades at serial No. 2 and 3 
in the case of Lower Division Clerks, and to grades 
at serial Nos. 6 and 7 in the case of Uoper Division 
Clerks. The pay of the existing incumbents can be 
fixed in these new grades at the nearest stage 
corresponding to their present pay in their existing 
pay scale* It may be laid down that in the case of 
existing incumbents there should be no bar to their 
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moving from the lower grade to the next higher grade. 
For example an existing Lower Division Clerx who is 
initially fitted into the grade at serial No. 2 
should be allowed to move automatically to the grade 
at serial No. 3 when he has run through the grade 
at serial No. 2. Similarly, an assistant in the 
Secretariat already in service whose pay is fixed 
in the pay scale shown it serial No. 8 may be 
allowed to move on to the pay scale shown at serial 
No. 9 in the revised pay structure, to compensate 
for the postponement of the incremental stage after 
Rs. 290/- in the revised grade instead of after Rs. 270/- 
in the existing scale. The revised grade at serial 
No. 9 has a higher maximum of Rs. 590/- but it maybe 
laid down in the departmental rules that the maximum 
for an existing assistant may be fixed at Rs. 540/- 
in this scale instead of ^s. 530/- as at present. Such 
adjustments will not load bo any extensive changes to 
the present salary structure. The groupings for this 
purpose have been indicated in the chart by double 
brackets. In the revised pay plan in Chart II the 
present distinctions within the pay structure of 
Class I Services have been done away with. These pro¬ 
cedures will, no doubt, make the questions of fixation 
of rather complicated initially out this is unavoidable 
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in the transitional stage, 3ut we have suggested in our 
reoort many changes the effect of which is to rationalise, 
simplify and reduce work in the offices. The net result 
will certainly be a considerable reduction in the total 
woric in Government offices with corresponding reduction 
in staff. When once the position classification is 
introduced and revised scales of pay to correspond to 
position classification scheme are prescribed, the 
revised scales can Je applied to new entrants without 
bringing into use any such complicated methods. 

3.6.2 We have stated that the existing pay scales 
at the Centre can with slight modification be made to 
fit into two different patterns. In the first pay 
pattern as stated in the Chart No. 1 vide 3.6.1 
above we had attempted to rationalize the existing 
pay scales by having only 31 pay scales. We have also 
suggested that further simplification can be achieved 
as the Chart No. II of the same para. However, we 
would emphasise here that the principle of 'equal 
pay for equal work' can be achieved adequately only if 
we re-classify the service structure both at the Centre 
and in the States in accordance with the suggestions we 
have made in regard to oosition classifications. By so 
doing, it is possible to offer a more rationalised and 
suitable model pay plan in which the numoer of existing Pay 
scales, witi slight alternations in their minima and 
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maxima and rate of increment can be reduced to 
12 grades only. We have explained this pay plan 
at length in the Chapter IV. However, we have 
reproduced below the various pay scales which fall 
in this nay plan. 


Grade 1, 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 

Grade 4: 


Pay Plan 

70-1-75-EB-l biennial -80-23-2 -90 


90-3-105-E3-3 biennial -120-E3-4 -140 

2 

140-5-165-23-5/biennial--175-6 -193- 

2 

E3-6 -205-7 -226-E3-7 - 240 

2 2 2 
( biennial) 

240-10-290-28-10 -300-15 

2 2 "(biennial) 

-360-E3-15-375-25-500 
2 2 
(biennial) 


Grade 5: 500-30-590-660-E3-40-700-EB-40-820-E3- 

2 2 

40-900 

2 


Grade 6: 900-50-1000-S0-1180-EB-60 -1300 

2 


Grade 7: 1300-60-1600 

Grade 8: 1600-100-2000 

Grade 9: 2000-125-2500 

Grade 10: 2500-125/2-2750 

(biennial) 


Grade 11: 3000 
Grade 12: 3500 
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3.6.3 A pay research Unit should ee established in 

the Central Personnel Agency to give guidance in the 
matter of evolution of pay scales for both the Centre 
and the States, 'fhe pay policies evolved should be 
such as to ensure that they secure and maintain the 
best qualified and competent personnel necessary for 
an effective and efficient Government service, that 
as far as possible the salaries fixed for Government 
employees are comparable with those paid in the private 
sector for the same levels of work and that every 
employee is pail no more than what is warranted by the 
nature of his assignments and the degree of competence 
with which he performs them. 

It is obvious that in suggesting three pay 
structures, namely the first which reduces the existing 
several nay scales into 31 scales of pay; the second, 
which covers the existing pay scales in 17 scales 
and the third which recommends only 12 grades of pay to 
embrace the entire civil service emnloyees in the country 
we are only trying to indicate the process, of transition 
to serve as a suitable guide to those, who would work 
in the proposed pay research unit. This unit, however, 
would have continuously to apply itself to the problems 
of salary administration, from time to time. 

3.6.4 We therefore recommend; 

(1) With suitable adjustments in the present 
salary structure reduction in the number of 
scales now in force, uniformity in the pay 
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scales applicable to comparable posts should 
be brought about. 

(2) A Pay Research Unit should be set up in the 
Central Personnel Agency. It should apply 
itself continuously to the task of streamlining 
the salary administration and of periodically 
reviewing the pay scales for the Centre and 
the States. 



CHAPTER IV 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION: 

AN ESSENTIAL TOOL FOR BETTER PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
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CH APTER IV 

POSITIO N CI ASSOTICATION : AN ESSE NTIAL 
TOOL FOR BETTER PERSONNEL MANAGEME NT . 

THE PROCESS 4.1.1 We now turn to describe an essential tool 
OF CLASSI¬ 
FICATION of bureaucratic reorganisation, namely, "position 

classification". It is a system of classifying posts 
in public services on the basis of similarities in 
respect to the essential character of their duties 
and responsibilities and consequent qualification 
requirements. In other words, position classifica¬ 
tion requires identifying and describing the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of work in an organisation, and then 
grouping the similar positions (that is, the posts) 
together under specific job titles. 

TWO TYPES 4.1.2 It is well known that classification is a 
OF CLASSI¬ 
FICATION process of grouping objects alike in one or more 
OF JOBS 

characteristics in classes, e.g., classification 
of foods in grocery stores, books in libraries, 
chemicals, plant families, etc., in the sciences. 
There can, however, be several criteria for classi¬ 
fication. Since things are alike or different in 
more than one respect, they lend themselves to 
classification on more than one basis. All over 
the world, the Government posts have been classi¬ 
fied by two well-known methods. The first is the 
traditional way, in which public servants are 
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classified in a hierarchical order, according to their 
rank, in a sense, as in the Army. The classification 
of the British "Treasury Classes", to which the classi¬ 
fication of the Indian Public Services offers a close 
parallel, is a good illustration of classification by 
the rank system. Here, we have a classification system 
which has established the principle of a broad division 
of work not on the American ba.sis of recruiting persons 
for individual positions, but on the basis of dividing 
the work of Government into large blocks for which 
persons taken from particular stages of the national 
education system are judged to be best suitable. How¬ 
ever, we have to remember that in Britain to-day, the 
"Treasury Classes" constitute a microscopic minority 
compared to the bulk of civil servants who belong to 
various other classes, such as the professional, 
scientific and the "departmental classes". 

4.1.3 The other method is a more modern method 
by which the posts in the Government are classified 
according to 'positions’ where a nosition connotes 
a group of current duties and responsibilities 
assigned by competent authority, requiring the 
full-time or part-time employment of one person. 

4.1.4 As 'nosition has been defined as the work 
consisting of the duties and responsibilities assign¬ 
ed by competent authority for performance by an 


DEFINITIONS 
OF TERMS 
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WHAT 

POSITION 

CLASSIFI¬ 

CATION 

MEANS 


employee or an officer, it is necessary to lay dox^n 
in writing what is to he done and how it is to he 
done in respect of each position. Positions that 
are comparable are brought together into a common 
group called 'class* . 'The term 'class' or 'class 
of positions' is made of positions which are suffi¬ 
ciently similar as to (1) kind or subject matter 
of work, (2) level of difficulty and responsibility, 
and (3) the qualification requirements of the work, 
so as to enable similar treatment in personnel and 
pay administration. A 'grade' is used to denote 
all classes of positions which (although different 
with respect to kind or subject matter of work)-are 
sufficiently equivalent as to (l) level of diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility, and (2) level of qualifi¬ 
cation. requirements of the work to warrant the 
inclusion of such classes of positions within one 
pay range. The term 'series’ represents classes 
of positions similar as to specialised line of work 
(for example, civil engineer, accountant, geologist, 
etc.) but differing in difficulty or responsibility 
of work, or qualification requirements and there¬ 
fore differing in grade. 

4.1.5 Each position should be placed in its 
appropriate class under the position classifica¬ 
tion system. Each class should be placed in its 
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appropriate grade. Thus, we bring together positions 
which are alike or very closely allied into a class. 
Positions in a class are closely comparable in duties, 
responsibilities and needed qualifications, and can 
be dealt with as a unit for a nunber of personnel, 
budget and organisational purposes. We bring together 
into class series all the classes which are in the 
same occupational group. Classes in a series form a 
logical promotion pattern and define the hierarchy 
of responsibility for that occupational group. Vie 
have one more logical grouping, that of grade. We 
bring together into a grade all classes, regardless 
of occupation, which are of comparable responsibility. 
Grades form a logical grouping for the setting of 
pay scales. 


4.1.6 A position classification involves the 
following steps: 

(1) Collection of information concerning - 

(a) the duties of the position, viz., 
the tasks ordinarily assigned to the 

incumbent; 

Co) the responsibilities of the position, 
the degree or amount of supervision 
under which the work is performed, the 
extent to which the exorcise of inde¬ 
pendent judgment is required, etc.; and 

(c) the knowledge and skill necessary for 
adequate performance of the duties of 
the position. 

(2) Grouping the positions into 'classes’ on 

the bn sis of their similarity in terras of 


PROCESS OP¬ 
POSITION 
CLASSIFI- 
CATION 
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duties, difficulties and responsibilities - i.e., 
distribution of positions into occupations like 
accountants, engineers, typists, etc., and then 
breaking each of them down into the various 
grades, levels or zones of equal difficulty and 
responsibility. 

(3) Preparation of the standards or specifications 
for each class of positions to indicate its 
character, define its boundaries and to serve as a 
guide in allocating individual position to the 
class. The factorstaken into consideration 

are knowledge and skills required to perform the 
work, decisions that have to be made, variety and 
scope of the work, intricacy, latitude in deter¬ 
mining tasks and priorities, originality required, 
control and supervision by others, consequences 
of actions taken, responsibility for planning, 
responsibility for work of others, etc. A 'class 
series’ is formed by arranging the grades or 
classes in the same occupation (say civil engineers) 
in an order, (say junior civil engineers, senior 
civil engineers, chief civil engineers, etc.) 

(4) Adoption of the position classification plan through 
a Central Personnel Agency which will promulgate the 
class standards, allocate the position to classes 
and provide for hearing appeals on allocation. 
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4.1.7 The advantages arising out of position classi- ADVANTAGES 
fication are that it enables : 

(1) the proscription of qualification roquirements 
for posts on tho basis of the duties and 

r' spans ibi-l ities ; 

(2) treatment alike in matters of selection, 
remuneration and other employment processes 
for posts which are similar or comparable in 
respect of their duties, difficulties and 
responsibilities; 

(3) motivation of employees to work effectively 
and productively; 

(4) an orderly development of career pattern 
uninhibited by unwarranted restrictions 
and barriers; and 

(5) facilitation of organisational planning. 

Further, this system helps in the achieve¬ 
ment of the following t 

(a) by the use of standard class titles it 
establishes uniform job terminology; 

(b) it facilitates by requiring definition 
and description of duties the fixation 
of responsibility in each post and the 
functioning of the officer oriented system; 

(c'i it serves to bring to light the areas of 
duplication, inconsistence and the like 
in the work process; 
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(d) it facilitates the framing of the budget 
and requirements of staff in precise terms; 
and 

(e) it furnishes job information upon which the 
content of orientation and other training 
methods can be based. 


CLASS 

SERIES 

DISTING¬ 

UISHED 

FROM 

SERVICES 


4,1,8 The concept of 'class series' is different 
from that of 'service' in the following respects. 

A 'class series' is commonly limited to a single 
occupation as, for example, geologists, economists, 
engineers, etc. while 'service' may extend to more 
than one occupation. Any employee who fulfils the 
qualifications required for the job can move from 
one 'class series' to another without hindrance. 

In a 'service' such a mobility is not permitted. 

A 'class series' describes the posts while 'service' 
is an attribute of the persons. Persons doing simi¬ 
lar work have same title description of their duties 
in a 'class series'. Persons having same titles may 
do very different work under the 'service' classifica¬ 
tion. Promotion prospects and fixation of pay, etc. 
are uniform under the 'class series' system unlike 
under the 'services'. The qualifications for hold¬ 
ing posts in a 'class series' concept are derived 
from the duties attached to the post unlike under 
the concept of 'service' structure. An employee 
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in the lower grade is a logical candidate for advance¬ 
ment in the ’class series'. But this is not the in¬ 
variable practice in the system of 'service', as the 
posts in the higher gr.ades may be reserved for certain 
'services' . 

4.1.9 Modern position classification does not accept THE TWO 

SYSTEMS 

the traditional notion that environmental background COMPARED 
and general educational attainment by themselves make 
a person qualified enough to handle any and every kind 
of job in the Government. It is thus a science of 
administrative specification and recommend that specific 
skills and knowledge be proscribed and accepted for each 
'level', 'post' or 'position' in the public service. 

4.1.10 The main theme of position classification 
system, therefore, is "fitness for the job is the 
thing". As a contrast, in our system the theme now 
is: "Your service, your rank and your seniority are 
the things that matter. Your knowledge, education, 
skills, aptitude, ability - all come next". Position 
classification thus tries to classify public services 
on the basis of a uniform job language. In position 
classification system the main objective is to lay 
foundation for equitable treatment to the public employees 
by the accurate definition, orderly arrangement, and 
fair evaluation of positions of each employee in the 
public services. 
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4.1.H Characteristics of a system 

w hich does not follow a position 
classified-1 io n plan . 

An administrative system which is not based 
on the position classification scheme shows some 
peculiarities of its own. Of these easily notice¬ 
able are the anomalies of rank and pay. Such a 
system would require too many rules and regulations. 
It may be too dilatory and time-consuming with low 
productivity and output. Employees under such a 
system are not getting adequate rewards and compen¬ 
sations and little job satisfaction. Their chances 
of promotions would be few; and the general loss of 
morale very high. 

In such a system there will be no recog¬ 
nition of the scope for use of specialised skills: 
everyone would be thought as good enough for any kind 
of duty. Its training programme would also corres¬ 
pondingly be of a general and non-specific nature. 

Its officials will have generic titles and their 
performance is bound to be very erratic. In fact, 
such a system is not in possession of an adequate 
tool for measuring performance. 

Some examples can help us to illustrate the 
points mentioned; in them one cannot miss 
certain peculiar features where, consciously or 
unconsciously, an exception has been made here 



or there, to the intelligent and rational grouping 
of duties, positions, and pay plan. In such a system 
we will find cases (a) where there is no correlation 
between a person’s educational qualifications to the 
job he is performing; (b) where he would bear some 
title which would not give any meaningful idea as to 
the actual work he is doing; and (c) where people 
would get paid differently for doing the same work. 

We have given a number of examples to point out the 
irrationality in the present pay scales in paragraph 
3.5.14. The following are additional examples. 

Exam ple I ; In country X, truck drivers in 
the Hoad Department are called labourers and paid 
Rs.10 a day. Truck drivers in the Sanitation Depart¬ 
ment are called Sanitation Foremen and paid a monthly 
salary of Rs,286. An employee with the title, Build¬ 
ing Manager, is actually working as Private Secretary 
to a Member of the Board of Supervisors. There are 
seven entirely different positions called Clerk with 
salaries ranging from Rs.180 to Rs.540 a month. 

Country X does not have a functional position classifica¬ 
tion plan. 

Examp le I I: In Department Y there are three 
officers all designated as Deputy Secretary, and 
they are doing the same kind of job. But they have 
been brought on deputation from three different 
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services : say Indian Administrative Service, 

Indian Audit and Accounts Service and Indian 
Revenue Service. Each one of then is drawing 
salary which is different from the other, although 
they have put in the sane number of years of 
service in the Government. Clearly, the designation 
Beauty Secretary does net indicate the functional 
aspect of their work, and since they are drawing 
dissimilar pays, the Department Y does not have 
a position classification plan. 

Example III : The Government of India employs 
nearly 2,000 Section Officers which is the first 
supervisory level at the Central Secretariat. 

•//hereas each person in this group has been given 
the same job title, the incumbents do not possess 
the same qualifications and experience. All of 
them are not recruited by the same test of ability 
either. 


* There is another interesting rule (Office Memo¬ 
randum issued by the Ministry of Finance (Department 
of Expenditure vide F.No.3(26)-Est.111/57 dated the 
4th September 1957) according to which, "In the case 
of an officer of the Central Services, Class I, the 
special pay should be so regulated that the total of 
pay plus special pay does not exceed that which 
would be admissible in the same post to an officer 
of the Indian Administrative Service with correspond 
ing seniority/length of service. In reckoning 
seniority/lcngth of serv:' 
period of past service ii 
service in the Emergency 

taken into account:. Past L 

should also bo taken into account to the extent that 
credit is given for it in the parent service con¬ 
cerned for seniority". 


;e lor tnis purpose, any 
Class I including the 
?adre in Class I should be 

nf anv nf.Vmr kind 
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Further, even if officers designated as 
Superintendents (which Section Officers are) are 
performing identical supervisory duties, they 
would not hold a simil ir gazetted status, if they 
were working in an attached office, e.g. A.O.C.R. 
or, in any of the -provincial secretariat. Clearly, 
the class title of Superintendent or a Section 
Officer, is misleading, and does not include all 
officials who should normally he classified on 
the basis of an equitable assessment of similar 
duties, difficulties and functional characters 
of a position . Such a classification cannot 
help us in developing for such officers a meaning¬ 
ful training programme, either. Clearly, there¬ 
fore, under such a personnel system we are not 
functioning with a position classification 
scheme. 

Example IV : In the Government of India 
there are Research Officers working in the Planning 
Commission, in the Legal and Treaty Division and 
in the External Affairs in the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment and in the Defence Ministry. These officers 
do have a functional title. It is also clear 
that their professional job is to carry out research. 
It is also clear that they would, perhaps, possess 
similar educational backgound in their respective 
disciplines. But these officers do not enjoy the 
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same service privileges, and, they are placed in 
dissimilar nay scales. Clearly, the classifica¬ 
tion of this category is unsound; it lacks clarity 
and is inconsistent with the criterion of equal 
pay for equal work. Also, this dissimilarity 
would create difficulties in the matter of an 
orderly career development resulting in job dis¬ 
satisfaction and loss of morale. 


Designation Department/ Pay scale Class 

Ministry 


Sr. Research External Rs.700-1250 I 

Officer Affairs 

Research Planning Rs.300-960 I 

Officer Commission 

Research Legislative Rs.700-900 I 

Officer Department 

Sr .Research Defence Rs.700-1250 I 

Officer 

Research External Rs. 350-800 II 

Officer Affairs 


Clearly, this mode of classifying the skill of 
research does not follow the principles of position 
classification. 

Example V s In Railways the designation 
Booking Clerk is suggestive enough of the duties of 
its incumbent. But a Booking Clerk placed in 
Class III has three different pay scales, e.g,, 

Rs. 150-5-170-8-240; Rs.150-5-175-6-205~EB-7-240; 
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Rs ,110-4-150-EB-4-170-5-180-SB-5 -200. This is a 
negation of the principles of position classi¬ 
fication, since, to have a rational personnel 
system we should either have a different designa¬ 
tion corresponding to each pay scale, or, we 
should have specific classification of the 
incumbent's position. 

Examnle VI ? It has been noticed that a 
change in the organisation of work can also 
bring about a change in the conditions of service 
and pay scales, even if the officers bear the 
same occupational title and discharge similar 
responsibilities and duties. For example, a 
stenographer bearing the same educational back¬ 
ground and technical competence will be paid 
at higher rates if he works in a Ministry, but 
would be paid at a lower rate, if he happens 
to work in an Attached office of the same Ministry. 
Not only this, oven in the same Ministry or a 
Department the pay scales of the posts of a Steno¬ 
grapher differ with the status of the officers 
with whom the Stenographer is working. If ' X f 
attached with a Deouty Secretary, moves to a 
vacancy with a Joint Secretary, he will draw 
pay on a higher scale. Here his classification 
changes not becn.use he acquires higher skills 
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or qualifications, but because he is working with 
an officer of a higher status. Such a system is, 
therefore, not following a position classifica¬ 
tion plan. 


Example VII : The following is an example 
of a somewhat complex regulation which is used in 
the process of pay fixation. It reads as follows: 

"It has been decided in consultation with 
The Comptroller and Auditor General that 
where a person goes from post f A f in 
his parent department to a post ’B 1 else¬ 
where and reverts to post ‘C’ in his 
parent department, and post *C * is higher 
than post 'A' but not higher than *B*, 
the pay in post *C * should be fixed under 
F.R.22-C with reference to the pay in 
post r A f , if the pay so fixed is more 
advantageous than the pay fixed, under 
the normal rules, with reference to his 
pay in the post ’B’ 

In a position classification plan, there 
would not be such complicated pay fixation rules; 
and there will be no necessity for such complex 
formulae. A man moves to the position for which 
there is already an assigned salary. Pay fixation 
takes little time and it can be easily understood 
by both the employer and employee. 

4.1.12 In brief, the drawbacks in our present 
system may be summarised as below: 

(1) Our system is a morphous. It recognises 
only very vaguely the necessity of 
linking qualification requirements, etc. 



with the job. 

(2) Civil servants are divided status-wise, 
let us say, horizontally, into Class I, 

Class II, Class III and Class IV. 

(3) They are again grouped into two categories - 
again horizontally - gazetted and non-gazetted. 
(iio have already recommended the abolition 

of (2) and (3)). 

(4) They are also divided vertically, service- 
wise, as the I.A.S., etc. 

(5) There is the assumption that people appoint¬ 
ed to a Service are, by virtue of 

their appointment, fit for the jobs they 
are entrusted with. 

(6) Our classification system does not define 
the contents of any job in detail. It 
also does not spell out qualitatively or 
quantitatively what is expected to be 
done, and against which standards the 
performance of an incumbent can he 
measured. 

(7) It does not helm in building up scienti¬ 
fic standards on which adequate selection, 
training, pla.cement, promotion, transfer, 
or co.recr development may be organised. 

(8) It serves as the basis for determining 
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only such incidental administrative tasks 
as the calculations of travelling allowance, leave 

admissibility, super-annuation allowance and similar 
matters. 

4.1.13 The system of position classification first 
devised in the U.S.A. is now being used in almost 
every country in the world, including Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Phillipines, 

Thailand and Japan. 

4.1.14 The Canadian experience should interest 
us in India since administration in both these 
countries started with a common British background. 
The interesting questions are why Canada abandoned 
the rank classification and, instead, took to 
position classification and what its essential 
features are. 

In Canada, the civil service classifica¬ 
tion system had its origin in the study submitted 
by Arthur Young and Company of Chicago to the 
Canadian Parliament in 1919. That was time when 
there was strong public sentiment in favour of 
bridling patronage. The merit system, which was 
intended to relate appointments and promotions to 
qualifications for the work to be performed 
rather than to political favour, required a system 
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of classification which would accurately define 
each position. Since its inception in 1919, this 
system of position classification has been ad¬ 
ministered by the Canadian Civil Service Commission 

with considerable success. The present condition 
in India is in many ways analogous to that in 
Canada in 1919. 

4.1.15 To-day public administration at the Centre 
and in the States is a highly technical and special¬ 
ised business. In any of these organisations, 
there is a great need for defining precisely the 
skills and knowledge required for each position 
or cost, however small or high it may be. Although 
the Indian personnel system has undergone some 
changes, it is still basically similar to that 
established prior to our Independence. It is designed 
to produce a Civil servant more concerned with 
form than with substance. To-day's officer should 
be capable of dealing effectively with both. For 
this it is necessary that in each administrative 
agency hereafter we should study the duties, diffi¬ 
culties and responsibilities of every post in order 
to determine the knowledge, skills and abilities 
required for the post. This has to be done for all 
posts from Secretary to the Lower Division Clerk 
and a specific set of work norms, evolved to enable 


THE MEEDS 
OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 
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a qualitative evaluation of job performance. All 
this would mean that employees, hereafter, could 
be placed only in such positions for which they 
are well qualified and best suited. Position 
classification necessitates, among other things, 
making clear to each employee what his official 
duties and responsibilities are. And once we use 
position classification as an every-day tool of 
good management, we will run the administration 
in terms of specific needs, specific qualifica¬ 
tions and specific achievements. Thus, it is 
intimately linked with concent of efficiency. 

There is, therefore, an immediate need to abandon 
the general and broad categorisation of personnel 
now in force. 

4.1.16 Advocates of the rank oriented system may 
ask "what is the harm if the present broad and 
general categories are retained? In Indian 
administration we do make use of the principles 
of oosition classification while making a selec¬ 
tion of the scientific personnel. It is not 
oossible to adopt rigid classification categories 
and class titles. Instead, one has to take 
recourse to more flexible titles and broad general 
categories such as scientists, engineers, technical 
officers. And if these general class titles are 
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good enough to describe the technical personnel, 
then what is wrong with the broad general administra¬ 
tive categories and titles, as they are being used 
to-day under the rank system? Cannot they be retain¬ 
ed also?"* 

4.1.17 The nature of any classification plan is 

largely determined by the use which one wants to 

bo made of it. If it is for recruitment and selec¬ 
tion of individuals with broad basic abilities who 

are later to receive extensive in-service train¬ 
ing on the job, wo can use broad classes. But if 
the neod is to select oersons with highly specialised 
knowledge and skills and if there is little or no 
training to be given to the employees subsequent 
to their appointment, we must have smaller group¬ 
ings or narrow classes. 

Broad classes mean fewer classes and there¬ 
fore fewer examinations to provide eligible lists. 

In .addition, tests can bo general, instead of on 
highly specialised subjects. It is usually easier 
to recruit for general rather than highly specialised 
skills. On the other hand, the employees selected 
from an eligible list for a broad class will very 
often require considerable training before he can 
fully perform a specialised assignment, but he may 
be able to work very well in a more general assignment. 
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If the name to he selected from a list is limited 
to only one, for a particular position, a list 
prepared on the basis of a broad class will not 
be of much help, pven if more than one name were 
to be selected, there may be problems if the class 
is too broad. This becomes a particularly serious 
matter under a system of promotion by competitive 
examination, ^his factor must, therefore, be 
considered in deciding the breadth of classes to 
be used. What is needed by jnaian Administration, 
could be provided under a position classification 
plan: Firstly, most work in the entrance level 
posts and in lower level posts is specialised. 

The higher the level of the job, the more general 
it usually is. Therefore, an jndian position 
classification plan should nrovide many specific 
classes in lower grades; a fewer classes 
in the higher grades. 

4.1.18 In so far as the use of class titles are 
concerned, a good title has three characteristics: 

(1) it should be descriptive of the type 
of work; 

(2) it should indicate relative class level 
or rank; and 

(3) it should be as short as possible. 
Without the logical grouping of similar positions 
under meaningful titles, the legislative body 
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cannot really know what it is appropriating money for. 
With meaningful titles, tax-payers, employees and 
administrators can have a meeting of minds on these 
matters. Classification surveys have often revealed 
titles which have no relation to the duties performed. 
Tn some cases, high sounding titles( e.g. Senior 
Analysts) have been used for routine work resulting 
in excessive salaries and waste of public funds. 
Sometimes employees with unimportant sounding titles 
(e.g. Head Clerks) have important but un-recognised 
responsibilities and consequently unfairly low pay. 

Broad general titles like Deputy Secretary, 
Under secretary, Section Officer, etc. do not help 
management in arranging a meaningful development of 
the employees-training programmes for special skills 
that they need, nor do they help to organise an 
imaginative career development plan. All these can 
be achieved by adopting the position classification 
system. Such a change-over will enable us to pay 
greater importance to specialisation through train¬ 
ing and imaginative placement policy. 

4.1.19 We give below a short description of the 
various grades in Indian bureaucracy under the 
position classification scheme we have in mind: 

A scheme of Position can well form part 
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of the enactment under Article 309 which we have 
recommended in paragraph 5.1.19. 

Grade 1 ( Rs.70-1-75-EB-1-8 0-EB -2-90 ) may 

2 2 

include classes of positions where a minimum read¬ 
ing or writing ability not exceeding a pass in 
the middle school examination may be required. 

The positions like Sweepers, Farash, Peon, 

Messenger, Porter, Gardner, Bottle Washers in 
laboratories, unskilled workers like Helpers in a 
factory, etc. may fall in this grade, 

tirade 2 (Rs.90-3-105-EB-3-120-EB-4-1&0) 

"2 "2 

may include the nosittons like Daftry, Carpenter, 
Black Smith, Wireman, Machine Operator, Postman, 
semi-skilled worker in a factory, those who do 
very simole routine work performed by persons at 
present in Lower Division Clerical Grade, such 
as receiving, diarising and despatching dak. 

Grade 3 (Rs.140-5-165-2B-5/2-175-6/2-193- 
EB-6/2-205-7/2-226-EB-7/2-240) may include the 
persons performing such duties as typing, index¬ 
ing papers and files, simple accounting duties, 
such as preparing nay, travel and contingent 
bills, purchase and accounting of office stationery 
and equipment, etc. The educational qualifications 
required for such nositions may be a pass in the 
matriculation examination. The skilled workers 
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in factories may be included in this grade. Typical 
nests include those who perform slightly difficult 
work of the present Lower Division Clerks, and the 
work of the present Upper Division Clerks, Mecha¬ 
nics, Cabinet Makers, Sub-Overseers of Buildings, 
Sub-Inspectors of Telegraphs, Telephones, Booking 
Clerks in Hallways, Post Office Clerks, Telephone 
Operators, etc„ 

Grade 4 (Us. 240-10-290-EB-l0/2-300-15/2-360- 
EB-15/2-375-25/2-600) may include the positions the 
educational qualifications required for which may be 
a pass in a degree course in humanities, arts or 
science, diploma course in technical subjects or 
its equivalent. Persons performing duties such as 
analysis and processing of cases, noting and drafting, 
etc., supervision of skilled trades, and of office 
workers, etc. may fall under this grade. Typical 
posts are assistants, Technical Assistants, Re¬ 
search Assistants, Hindi Assistants, Scientific 
Assistants in the Secretariat and other offices, 
Engineering Supervisors, Overseers in the Public 
Works Department, Telegraph Masters, Inspectors 
of Police, Inspectors of Excise, Tehsildars, etc. 

Grade 5 (Rs.500-30»590-35-660-EB-40/2-900) 
may comprise of positions involving the supervision 
of office work, inspection and scrutiny of opera.tive 



and administrative offices, scrutinising and edit¬ 
ing of notes, disposal of cases, planning and 
designing of construction of roads, simnle build¬ 
ings and bridges, etc., research work of some 
importance in profcssienal scientific or technica.1 
fields, etc. Typical posts are Section Officer^ 
Assistant Executive Engineer, Junior Scientific 
Officer, Accounts Officer, Junior Research Chemist, 
Assistant Surgeon, Assistant Surveyor of Works, Sub- 
Dnvlsional Officers, .Assistant Camnissioners in States, Assistant 

Collectors instates, Assistant Superintendent of Works, 
Assistant Superintendents of Police in States, etc. 

Grade & (RS.200-50-1000-60-1180-EB-60/2- 
1300) may comprise of positions involving very 
difficult and responsible work of technical, 
supervisory or administrative nature requiring 
specialised training and experience and intimate 
knowledge of a specialised and complex subject 
matter, with latitude for the exercise of 
independent judgment under general administra¬ 
tive or technical direction. Typical posts will 
include District Officers, Deputy Commissioners 
and Collectors in some States, Executive Engineers, 
Branch Officers, Deputy Directors, Senior Scientific 
Officers, Under Secretaries to Government of India, 
Deputy Secretaries to State Governments, Superiri- 



tendents of Police in some Stotes, etc. 

Grade 7 (!)s. 13 00-60-16 00) may comprise 
positions involving work of unusual difficulty 
and responsibility, technical, supervisory or 
administrative, requiring considerable special¬ 
ised training and experience and leadership 
abilities with wide latitude for exercise of 
independent judgment under administrative or 
technical direction. Typical posts will include 
Superintending Engineers, Denuty Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, Deputy Secretaries to Government of India, 
Joint Directors, Joint Secretaries to State Govern¬ 
ments, Deouty Inspectors-General of Police, etc. 

Grade 8 (Rs.1600-100-2000) may comprise 
positions involving work of outstanding diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility, technical supervisory 
or administrative, requiring extensive experience, 
training and leadership abilities with wide lati¬ 
tude for exercise of independent judgment under 
administrative or technical direction as in¬ 
charge of an organisation comprising of more than 
one division or a somewhat similar organisation 
with a complex assignment. Typical posts may 
include the Heads of Directorates in charge of 
small Attached or Subordinate offices, Joint Heads 
of Departments, Secretaries to some State Govern- 



ments, etc. 


Grade 9 (Rs.2000-125-2500) may comprise of 
positions involving work of outstanding difficulty 
and responsibility, technical, supervisory or 
administrative, requiring extended training and 
experience and demonstrated leadership abilities 
and exceptional attainments, with very wide lati¬ 
tude for the exorcise >f independent judgment 
under administrative or technical direction. 

Tynical posts may include Heads of medium-sized 
Departments, Heads of medium-sized Attached and 
Subordinate offices, etc. 

Grade 10 (Rs,2500-125/2-2750) may comprise 
of positions involving work of outstanding diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility, technical, supervisory 
or administrative, requiring considerably extended 
training and experience and outstanding leader¬ 
ship abilities and attainments with unusual lati¬ 
tude for the exercise of indencndent judgment under 
general policy directions, as the Head of a Wing 
in a Ministry or Department of the Secretariat or 
in an equivalent organisation, or a Corporation, 
etc. where the scope, complexity and difficulty 
of the activities carried on are of a high order. 
Typical posts may include Joint Secretaries to the 
Government of India, or Heads or Deputy Heads of 
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fairly big departments or Attached, offices or 
Subordinate offices, outside the Ministry, 
Commissioners of divisions in the States, 

Chief Secretaries to State Governments, etc. 

Grade 11 (its.3000) may comprise of 
oositionr the duties of which are to serve as Head 
of one or -nre Wings of a Department or Ministry 
or an equivalent organisation where the scope, 
complexity and degree of difficulties of the 
activities carried on are of a very high order 
and whore the work may be of technical, .admini¬ 
strative or supervisory nature of exceptional 
difficulty and responsibility and of groat • 
significance to the nation requiring extended 
training, experience and exceptional leader¬ 
ship abilities and attainments. Typical posts 
may include Additional Secretaries to the 
Government of India in a Ministry or Department 
or some Heads of very important Attached or 
Subordinate offices outside the Ministry, etc. 

Grade 12 (Rs.3500) may comprise of the 
positions the duties of which are to serve as a 
Head of a Ministry or Department or an equivalent 
erganisatin where the scope, complexity and degree 
of difficulties of the activities carried on are 
exceptional and where the work may be of technical, 
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administrative or supervisory nature of outstanding 
difficulty and responsibility and of great signi¬ 
ficance to the nation requiring extended training 
and experience and outstanding leadership abilities 
and attainments. Typical posts may include Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India in a ministry 
or Heads of very important Attached and Subordinate 
offices, or Corporations, etc. outside the Ministry. 

4.1.20 The above descriptions have been given 
here broadly as guidelines only for working 

out detailed and accurate classes. The description 
of classes may have to be suitably modified by Govern¬ 
ment, based on a detailed review of the contents of 
the jobs and other relevant factors. 

4.1.21 \rie have felt that with twelve grades, we 
can cover the entire range of posts and services 
in the central as well as the state Governments, 
thus ensuring for once uniformity in the whole of 
the country. ■pach grade will have its own pay- 
scales, The result is that just twelve pay scales 
will cover the entire civil service and these will 
replace hundreds of nay scales now in force. 

(It may be mentioned that in U.S.A. they have only 
eighteen nay scales for the majority of the pederal 
Civil Service personnel' One effect of these scales 
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is to do away with the automatic promotion to the 
higher grades obtaining at present in the case of 
the All j^dia Services (vide the decision by the 
Supreme court in Wadhwa' s case- S.C- No.b'23 refer¬ 
red to in paragraph 3.5.4) and in the case of 
nearly all Class I services who get a sudden jump 
from Rs.510 o.m. to ns. 700 p. m. The case of ^adhwa, 
referred to, was on the point whether selection 
by merit was involved in promotion from the junior 
scale to the senior scale in the All India Services 
and the Supreme Court held that there was no principle 
of selection by merit involved at all in such promo¬ 
tions. ye feel that there is no justification what- 
ev. ~ for the continuation of these privileges which 
guarantee promotions to the higher services auto¬ 
matically without any consideration of merit. 

An exception may be made in the cas-e of 
civil servants who are a few in numbers, and are 
specialists in highly technical fields and who 
cannot, therefore, be transferred from their posts. 
Fir such people we may have a 25 years' or even 
30 years' time-scale of oay which enables them 
to keen pace with civil servants elsewhere in 
regard to the promotions they can normally expect 
in their respective departments. 


SPECIAL 
PAY SCALE 
FOR SPECI¬ 
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INSTALLING 
A POSITION 
CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION SCHEME 


4.1.22 In Annexure IV wo have given, for facility 
of reference, some details about the practice 

adopted in Canada and U.S.A^ in regard to position 
classification. 

4.1.23 A position classification scheme takes time 
to develop and install. How long it will take 
d^andspcs the energy with which the programme is 
pushed, and the number of analysts w&p are trained 
and assigned to conduct the studies and prepare the 
reports. There are a number of steps that must he 
undertaken. 

Step I - Legislati on. 

As a major new personnel policy, a posi¬ 
tion classification scheme should be based on a 
clear legislative mandate. Because the legisla¬ 
tion will affect all Ministries and Departments, 
the drafting of the legislation should be preceded 
by a series of meetings and discussions with the 
representatives of the staff unions and service 
associations and key officials from the Ministries 
and Departments to explain the purpose of the 
oroposed scheme, the role of the Ministries and 
the Departments, and the effect of the scheme 
once it is adopted. With the reactions of the 
Ministries and Departments fully known, the 
Union Law Ministry should be asked to draft 
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legislation under the provisions of Article 309 of 
the Constitution which could then he circulated for 
informed comments. The revised draft could then be 
cleared through the Cabinet to Parliament. Similar 
steps should be taken by tho States in regard to 
their servants. 

S tan 2 - Pr epar ation . 

Immediately following the passage of the 
classification legislation, a classification cell 
under the Central Personnel Agency should be esta¬ 
blished. To the Cell should be recruited persons 
with training, or experience that has given them a 
wide knowledge of occupations. They should be 
trained in position classification by studying the 
Indian organisations that have job evaluation 
schemes and by studying the Canadian and U.S. 
Governments’ position classification systems. 

As soon as tho Classification Cell staff 
is trained, it should develop comprehensive plans 
for the installation of o>sition classification 
in the Government. The plans should include a 
schedule of operations, tentative regulations, 
definitions of grades, and examples of common 
classes. They should bo circulated to the Mini¬ 
stries and Departments for comoents. Representa¬ 
tives from all Government unions and employee 



associations should be required to discuss them and 
their written comments should be obtained shortly 

after these discussions. 

The Ministries and Departments would then 
select persons on their staff in the Personnel 
Branches who will bo assigned to make the first 
classification study. These persons should be sent 
to a training course conducted by the classifica¬ 
tion cell in the methods and techniques of position 
classification. While this training is going on, 
the members of the Cell should prepare and publish 
the tentative regulations, written instructions on 
how to prepare class and class series descriptions, 
and a time table. 

Step 3 - Survey and Implementation 

The Personnel Branch would circulate to all 
employees in their departments questionnaires asking 
for descriptions of their work. Supervisors would 
be asked to comment on the accuracy of the employees’ 
statements. 

The Personnel Branch would assemble the job 
descriptions so as to bring together those with 
comparable duties. In some cases, it would be nece¬ 
ssary to refer back to the employees concerned for 
obtaining further clarification of their duties and 
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the flow of work to and from them. Using the defini¬ 
tions of grades, the Personnel Branch would then 
describe in writing the classes and class series 
which they have discovered in their departments. 

These drafts would be reviewed by the Personnel 
Branch and forwarded to the Classification Cell. 

As the tentative class and class series 
descriptions are received from the departments and 
Ministries, the Classification Coll would give 
first attention to classes found in all depart¬ 
ments, such as purchasing officer, Steno-typist, 
diarist, etc. The Cell would prepare a new 
tentative standard for these classes based on the 
data forwarded to them and release these to all 
departments for further comments and suggestions. 

Some of these standards might require meetings 
of representatives from all Ministries and Depart¬ 
ments to discuss issues that arc raised by the 
comments» 

Next in priority would be the class 
descriptions for jobs found in most but not all 
Ministries and Departments. They would be revised 
and circulated in the same manner. 

^s soon as members of the Classification 
Cell have ready revised class standards covering 
a significant percentage of the Government's 
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employees, it will prepare and publish a schedule 
for putting these into effect: the date by which 
the departments shall assign posts to such classes 
and the date by which the pay scales for such posts 
shall apply. The Personnel Branches of the Ministries 
and Departments will then proceed to allocate to 
these approved classes such posts as properly fit 
them. They will notify each employee affected of 
the allocation, the date it is to take effect and 
the .procedures for obtaining a review of the deci¬ 
sion. A representation about the allocation of a 
most should be heard in the Ministry or Department 
by the Personnel Branch and forwarded, if necessary, 
to the Classification Cell for action. 

Jhile this activity is going on in the 
Ministries and Departments, the Classification Cell 
should be reviewing classes with significant number 
of employees who are found in only one or a few 
departments. These should be orocessed and dates 
for putting them into effect set in a similar 
manner. They will, however, go into effect at 
dates later than the more numerous and widespread 
classes. The Glassification Cell will now be left 
with a. number of cl,assies with a few or even one 
employee in them. By sampling these, the Cell 
will decide whether or not the Personnel Branches 
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have been classifying the position correctly and 
whether they need further training in writing class 
descriptions and in allocating them to grades. The 
Classification Cell will delegate to the Personnel 
Branches the power to allocate classes to grades 
upto a certain maximum. (For example, with 12 grades 
the Coll might authorize allocating responsibility 
up to the 9th or 10th grade). The Cell would then 
oroceed to assign classes in the top levels to 
grades and notify the departments of their action. 

S tep 4 - Maintenance . 

The Cell would now publish its regulations 
on the classification scheme and standards for classes 
which affect all agencies or a significant number. 
Personnel Branches would allocate new posts to appro¬ 
priate classes and grades subject to post audit by 
the Classification Cell. 

Cell staff would continue to review classes 
in which only few posts are to be found and proposals 
for new classes. The Cell staff would also now begin 
its inspection orocess. 

Members of the Coll would go in turn to each 
Department and Ministry after giving wide publicity. 
They would, on arrival, receive complaints and sugges¬ 
tions from both the employees and the departmental 
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officers. They would also sample the allocations 
made by the Personnel Branch of the Ministry. For 
example, they might review every tenth post to 
determine the accuracy of the allocation. Any errors 
in classification would be noted and an order issued 
by the Ceil requiring that it be properly allocated 
by a specified date. Unless an appeal was made by 
the employee or the Ministry, the action would be 
final. Anpoals would be heard and action taken! by 
the Personnel Branch. A second appeal to the Cell 
should be provided. 

4.1.24 We understand that a Team of the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration hose undertaken an empirical 
study of the Department of Family Planning in the 
Ministry of Health, with the object of determining 
to what extent the concepts of position classifica¬ 
tion can be introduced in Government organisations 
and the extent to which the existing practices and 
procedures in the existing classification system 
cnild be improved by application of these concepts. 

During the course of their survey of the 
Department of Family Planning, about 165 positions 
were studied and analysed as to their job contents, 
difficulty and complexity of nature of work involved, 
supervisory and non-supervisory responsibility at 
the various levels and the qualification require- 
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merits of the jobs. The relevant data were obtained 
through a mixed process of questionnaire and inter¬ 
views. 

As a result of this survey they are reported 
to have found tha.t - 

(i) the job descriptions in relation to the 

subject and the work assigned to particular 
positions had not been drawn clearly and 
comprehensively and the job description in 
the manuals were too sketchy and did not 
spell out clearly all the duties supposed 
to be performed and the responsibilities 
devolving upon each position and the inter¬ 
relationships of the various positions in 
the Department. 

(ii) Officers with the same designations (e.g., 
Assistant Commissioners) were performing 
jobs of very different nature, and their 
pay scales were also different, though the 
responsibilities involved were supposed 
to be of a comparable level; 

(iii) the designations of the posts did not 
reflect the job content; that in most 
cases the technical assistants, for 
example, were performing duties not dis- 
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RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 
(15) 


similar to that of Upper Division Clerks, 
and, 

!v) that in the present system lines of 
responsibility and authority were not 
clearly drawn. 

The I.I.E.A. Survey Team ure understood to 
be engaged on the work of evolving a sei; of classes 
drafting clear-cut job-specifications and the 
determination of grade responsibilities and the 
corresponding qualification requirements for each 
grade for the Department of Family Planning. 

This is a fruitful line of study for the 
I.I.P.A., which will help Government to a consi¬ 
derable extent. We would suggest that on the 
completion of this work the I.I.P.A. should, in 
the light of the findings of the Survey Team, take 
up further research studies, so that the results 
of their studies would help Government in their 
task of introduction of position classification 
in all Ministries and Departments, as recommended 
by us. 

4.1.25 We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

(1) All jobs under the Central and State 
Governments held by full-time civil 
servants should be classified on the 
basis of levels of s imi lar or comparable 
difficulty, responsibility and quali¬ 
fication requirements so that the 
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principle of equal pay for substantively 
equal work is observed and the differences 
in the rates of pay paid to different 
employees are in accordance with the 
substantial differences in levels of 
difficult 3 r , responsibility and qualifica¬ 
tions requirements of the work, and an 
accordance with the contribution of the 
employees to the efficiency and economy 
in the service, 

(2) The entire range of posts and services 
under the Central and State Governments 
can, on the basis of the above classifica¬ 
tion scheme, be covered by twelve grades, 
each grade with its own scale of pay, 

(3) An enactment under Article 309 of the Consti¬ 
tution should be undertaken for introducing 
the system of oosition classification for all 
positions in the Government services. 

(4) The Central Personnel Agency should have a 
Cell staffed with competent and trained 
officers to implement the position classifica 
tion. 

(5) A scheme to train officers in the methods of 
classification should be made and implemented 

(6) The Indian Institute of Public Administration 
pjid similar institutions should be asked to 
assist the Government in this task by under¬ 
taking special research projects. 
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PAY PLAN 4.2.1 We have attempted to evolve in the pay plan 

below a model nay plan indicating the pay scales 
appropriate to the various grades. jn drawing up 
this model we have endeavoured to follow the exist¬ 
ing pattern of pay scales with minimum modifica¬ 
tions, keening in view the following objectives: 

(1) to pay higher remuneratiohs for more 
difficult and more responsible jobs; 

(2) to provide comparable pay scales in all 
departments and offices for comparable 
work; 

(3) to motivate employees for greater effective¬ 
ness and productivity; 

(4} to reward employees according to their 
proficiency and to enable them, to move 
to higher positions according to their 
abilities and merits; and 

(5) to provide remuneration which will attract 
and retain the outstanding and capable 
among them. 

We have not gone into the question, of 
relativity between the scales of nay in Government 
and those outside Government. 

PAY » D LAN 

Grade I: ks.70-1-75-EB-1/2-80-EB-2/2-90. 

Grade 2: Rs .90-3-105-EB-3/2-120-EB-4./2-140 . 
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Grade 3: !is.l40-5-165-EB-5/2-176-6/2-193-EB-6/2- 
205-7/2-226-^-7/2-2^0. 

Grade ft Rs.2d0-l0-290-E3-l()/2-300-15/2-360-F,B- 
15/2-375-25/2-500. 

Grade 5: Rs.500-30-590-35-660-EB-' , 0/2-90f. 

Grade 6: fe.900-50-lOOC-60-1130-EB-60/2-l300. 

Grade 7: ts .1300-60-1600. 

Grade 3: hs .1600-100-2000. 

Grade 9: 8s .2000-125-2500. 

Grade 10 :Rs .2500-125-/2-2750. 

0ra*« ll:°s.3000. 

Grade 12:Rs.3500. 

The scales do not overIan and as a result 
nay fixation becomes a simnle matter. At higher levels 
the length is purposely made short. Long scales are 
desirable in lower grades where Promotion opportunities 
are limited, m higher grades it is not a sound 
policy to Prescribe long scales as they encourage 
complacency in persons appointed permanently to 
these grades, they being sure of reaching a comfort¬ 
able maximum by mere passage of time. in these 
positions where high pressure of work has to be 
maintained and important questions of adminisora¬ 
tion are dealt with daily, short grades act as good 
incentives for better performance. promotion policy 
should be such that the really competent persons are 
enabled to get promotions from one grade to another 
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higher grade even before reaching the maximum in 
the lower grade. It may also be laid down that the 
standards for promotion shall be made clear to all 
employees, so that they may take steps to prepare 
themselves by obtaining the requisite education, 
training or experience. In the first four grades 
where there will be a large number of employees, 
it is inevitable that many employees will stay in 
their grade until they reach the maximum of the pay 
scale. Personnel Officers should bestow special 
attention on such employees as they approach the 
maximum, to encourage their development and prepara¬ 
tion for further advancement. In the interests of 
efficiency, such persons should reach the minimum 
standards prescribed before their advancement to the 
next grade. The permission to cross the efficiency 
bars provided in the scales of pay should be granted 
only after careful scrutiny and assessment, and not 
as a matter of course. We have suggested biennial 
increments after the first five annual increments 
in the scale, so that an official who has been 
found below the standard of efficiency, should get 
increments after every two years only. But for 
those who are found to satisfy the standard of 
efficiency required in the post, the Personnel 


Officers should .allow the increment on an annual 
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basis at all stages. Thus the majority of the 
Government servants would be granted increments 
annually. By this device it may not be necessary 
to invoke the provisions of the disciplinary rules 
for maintaining the prescribed standard of effi¬ 
ciency. In order to ensure uniformity in the 
scales of nay obtaining in the Central Government 
and the State Governments, the latter should also 
adopt those same grades as far as possible. We 
consider this as a major recommendation of our 
Team, 


4.2,2 For facility of reference we give below 
the 18 scales of pay from' Bureau Director to Messenger 


in U.S.A.: 


U.S. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Schedule of Annual Salary Hates within Grade or Class. 

General Schedule. 


Irade 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

3609 

3731 

3853 

3975 

4097 

4219 

4341 

4463 

4585 

4707 

2 

3925 

4058 

4191 

4324 

4457 

4590 

4723 

'4856 

4989 

5122 

3 

4269 

4413 

4557 

4701 

4845 

4989 

5133 

5277 

5421 

5565 

4 

4776 

4936 

5096 

5256 

5416 

5576 

5736 

5896 

6056 

6216 

5 

5331 

5507 

5683 

5859 

6035 

6211 

6387 

6563 

6739 

6915 

6 

5867 

6085 

6263 

6461 

6659 

6857 

7055 

7253 

7451 

7649 

7 

6451 

6664 

6877 

7090 

7303 

7516 

7729 

7942 

8155 

8368 

8 

7068 

7303 

7538 

7773 

8008 

8243 

8478 

8713 

8948 

9183 

9 

7696 

7957 

8218 

8479 

8740 

9001 

9262 

9523 

9784 

10045 

10 

8421 

8709 

8997 

9285 

9573 

9861 

10149 

10437 

10725 

11013 

11 

9221 

9535 

9851 

10166 

10481 

10796 

11111 

11426 

11741 

12056 

12 

10927 

11306 

11685 

12064 

12443 

12822 

13201 

13580 

13959 

14338 

13 

12873 

13321 

3.3769 

14217 

14665 

15113 

15561 

16009 

16457 

16905 

14 

15106 

15629 

16152 

16675 

17198 

17721 

18244 

18767 

19290 

19813 

15 

17550 

18157 

18764 

19371 

1S978 

20585 

21192 

21799 

22406 

23013 

16 

20075 

20745 

21415 

22085 

22755 

23425 

24095 

24765 

25435 

— 

17 

22760 

23520 

24280 

25040 

25800 

- 

- 


- 

- 

18 

25890 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 


- 
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These scales of pay are for the Federal Service 
Personnel in the U.S.A. We understand all States 
in the U.S.A. have classification plans. The 
minimum coverage is for agencies receiving federal 
grants for health, welfare, children's programmes 
employment security, civil defence, etc. Most of 
the States have State-wide pay plans based upon 
the classification of jobs. 

4.2.3 We have not indicated the financial effect 
of the adoption of the pay plan suggested by us as 
model. It may mean a sizeable increase of expandi- 
ture if applied to the existing strength of establish¬ 
ment; but we envisage that the introduction of the 
nosition classification will have the effect of 
rationalising the workloads and should definitely 
result in location of surplus personnel which we 
estimate to the extent of thirty to forty per cent 
in the total strength of Government staff in many 
departments. Many jobs which are now over-paid 
should also be classified in the appropriate grade 
resulting in less expenditure in due course if and 
when these jobs are assigned to the future entrants, 
although the existing incumbents may have their 
present pay protected. We have already suggested 
that the disposal of surplus personnel should 
receive urgent attention of Government. It should 
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be possible to accommodate the greater part of the 
surplus staff against the increasing demand for 
additional staff for expanding activities of Govern¬ 
ment, without resorting to fresh recruitment. 

4.2.4 vie realise that the revised pay plan can 
not be implemented abruptly in one step, as it first 
envisages classification of all the positions in 
Government on a scientific basis which the Central 
Personnel agency would have to undertake. As stated 
before, classification of position will, no doubt, 
result in location of redundant posts and surplus 
personnel. The deployment of the surplus staff may 
raise iianlicntions on account of the existing service 
conditions and the relevant laws, rules and regulations 
No doubt, reduction in rank might cause legal diffi¬ 
culties, but there is no legal objection to a post 
being abolished bona, f jde on the ground of redundancy 
or on some simila.r ground. When an officer is appoint¬ 
ed to a higher post on an officiating basis, the 
appointment is ordinarily made temporarily with a view 
to seeing whether he is suitable for the post. If 
Government find him unsuita.ble and therefore revert 
him to his original post held by him substantively, 
there cannot be any question of reduction in rank 
within the meaning of Article 311(2) of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Likewise, when an officer is reverted to a 


STAFF RE¬ 
ADJUSTMENT 
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lower post substantively held by him on the aboli¬ 
tion of the higher post held by him in an officia¬ 
ting capacity, there is no question of reduction in 
rank within the meaning of the said Article. When 
a post is abolished, that virtually amounts to dis¬ 
charge of contract and the officer cannot have any 
claim against the Government, whether he holds that 
post in a substantive capacity or in an officiating 
capacity. As a practical step, we suggest that 
where the changes proposed to be made adversely 
affects the conditions of service of the existing 
persons, and where legal difficulties are likely, 
they may be allowed to retain their existing 
conditions of service, so long as they are continued 
in service. It may, however, Txrstated that thcugh * 
there is some difference of opinion amongst the High 
Courts on the subject, the preponderating view is 
that the alteratien of conditions of service can be 
made by rules to the disadvantage of a Government 
servant and that there is nothing in the Constitution 
guaranteeing a Government servant the same 
conditions of service which were offered to him at 
the time of his recruitment. However, there can be 
no objection to the alteration of conditions of 
service to the disadvantage of a Government servant 
by a law enacted by Parliament or a State Legislature. 
4.2.5 We suggest further that recruitment to the 
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various ’services' in the Government should 
hereafter be made in such a manner that legal 
doubts are avoided and no vested right for any 
particular 'service' is created as at present. 
For this purpose, it may be laid down that 
it is not necessary to specify, as done at 
present in the recruitment rules, that a 
particular service is entitled, as a matter 
of right, to be considered for promotion to 
certain particular higher posts encadred in 
the 'service . It may be sufficient to 
stipulate that recruitment is made to a 
particular grade and tie re are posts in 
higher grades under Government for whihh 
the candidates recruited may, along with 
others, be considered on the basis of their 
suitability. That is to say, the prospects 
and promotions assured in advance in the way 
it is done now in the recruitment rules should 
be discontinued. 

4.2.6 We, therefore, recommend: 

(1) Appropriate pay scales for each grade 
should be prescribed for the twelve 
grades evolved in the position 
classification scheme. Thus, twelve 
pay scales would cover all the posts 
and services under the Central and 
State Governments, resulting in 
uniformity in the whole of the country 
and replacing the hundreds of pay 
scales now in force. Even though 
increments in many of these nay 
scales are provided biennially, after 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 

( 16 ) 
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the first five increments, they should be 
allowed annually to those who reach the 
orescribed standard of efficiency in work. 

(2) Each existing permanent civil servant 
may be given an option to retain his 
present scale. The future recruits 
(both temporary and permanent) must 
all come under the new scales, as a 
result of the position classification. 

(3) The rules and conditions of recruitment 
of Government service should be modified 
to suit the new service conditions and 
pay structure. 



CHAPTER V 

CONDUCT RULES AND DISCIPLINE 
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CONDUCT RULES 
AND FUNDA¬ 
MENTAL RIGHTS 


CHAPTER ¥ 

CONDUCT RULES AND DISCIPLINE 

5.1.1 By and large conduct rules now in force 
are based on what they were in 1947. They continue 
to exist under Article 313 or derive authority now 
under Article 309 of the Constitution like other 
conditions of service. 

6.1.2 The present state of the conduct rules is 
not at all satisfactory. Some of them were not in 
conformity with fundamental rights guaranteed by 
Article 19 of the Constitution and a number of court 
rulings have struck down rules which came to be 
challenged. Patchwork attempts had been made from 
time to time, as exigencies came up, to give new 
form to the rules. But these revisions have hot 
been of much help. To meet serious situations 
occasioned by breaches of discipline Governments have 
been stampeded into imposing new measures such as the 
recent U.P. and Mysore State ordinances against strikes 
(later passed as Acts) and the Central Government’s 
Police Forces (Restrictions of Rights) Act of 1966. 
These last-minute measures have not been of much help. 
Undeniably, discipline is on the wane and this has 
contributed in no small measures to the inefficiency 

in the disposal of Government work. 

5.1.3 Civil servants are entitled to funda¬ 
mental rights in the same measure as any other 
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class of citizens are. Restrictions placed on 
their conduct must satisfy the same limitations 
of law-making as applicable to any citizen or 
class of citizens or even to the Press. To cite 
extreme instances, if as in the case of Superin¬ 
tendent of Central Prison Vs. Lohia (A.I.R. 

1960, S.C. 633), the Supreme Court held that a 
citizen had the right to advise people not to 
pay taxes, a civil servant might urge that same 
right in that same measure, although a conduct 
rule seeks to prevent him from doing so. A court 
of law may not, however, agree with this and may 
regard a restriction in this respect as reasonable. 
If again, criticism of a Minister (and therefore, 
of the Government also) or a slogan against a 
Minister was held to be within the bounds of the 
fundamental rights of a citizen in the case of 
Kartar Singh Vs. State of Punjab, A. 1966, S.C. 
541, it may be urged that such utterances by a 
civil servant might also be within bounds, inspite 
of a rule of conduct which asks him not to do so. 
5.1.4 Rules of conduct are ultra vires the 
Constitution if they do not satisfy the limits 
of restrictions specified in clauses (2) to (6) 
of Art. 19. Situations might arise in which the 
present day rules of conduct might be so held to 
be ultra vires . Ih the oft-quoted case, 
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Kameshwar Prasad Vs. State of Bihar, A.I.R. 1962, 

S.C. p. 1166, the Supreme court observed, by way 
of example, that mere wearing of badges or a silent 
assembly outside office hours could not be held to 
be punishable. But these and similar acts might 
have the effect of undermining discipline. It may 
be added that the Supreme Court also observed: 

H By accepting the contention that the freedoms 
guaranteed by Part III and in particular those in 
Art. 19(1)(a) anply to the servants of Government, 
we should not be taken to imply that in relation 
to this class of citizens the responsibility 
arising from official position would not by itself 
iinnose some limitations on the exercise of their 
rights as citizens.** Thus according to the Supreme 
Court itself some special limitations on the exercise 
of Fundamental Rights by civil servants can be 
imposed consistently with the requirements of 
Part III. 

5.1.5 It is of course correct to say that the 
rule which was struck down in Kameshwar Prasad 
Vs. State of Bihar was not precise. It Imposed a 
blanket ban on all demonstrations and was clearly 
not sensible even as a rule of conduct and, further, 
the rule was vaguely worded. But, to quote an 
example, anyone will concede that the Conduct Rule 
No.9 of the Central Civil Services (Conduct) 
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Rules, 1964 which restrains a civil servant from 
criticising Government policy in a manner which 
embarrasses the relations of the Central Govern¬ 
ment with another State is a most sensible rule 
of conduct. The test of the applicability of this 
rule to a civil servant cannot, however, be in 
any way different from the test of the applicability 
of that same rule to a citizen who is not a civil 
servant. There can then be countless situations 
embarrassing to Government or involving adverse 
comment or effect on Government policy as a result 
of breaches of this rule; but these breaches may 
not be covered by the relevant conduct rule when 
put to the test. In this connection we may refer 
to Krishnan vs. Central Telegraph Office (1954) 

58 CW1T 1926, decided by the Calcutta High Court in 
which ’embarrassing’ Government by adverse criticism 
was held to be too vague. 

5.1.6 The main difficulty is that while 
Government looks at the conduct rules from the 
point of view of discipline, the Courts would look 
at them only from the point of view of individual 
rights, and reasonableness of the restrictions. 

So long as the Constitution gives practically the 
same rights to civil servants as to any other 
citizen or class of citizens, this vagueness may 
operate to the detriment of the conduct rules. In 
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the Kameshwar prasad case, the Supreme Court observed 

"In the first place, we are not here 
concerned with any rule for ensuring discipline 
among the nolice force. 

"If one had to consider the propriety 
of the (impugned) rule as one intended to ensure 
proper discipline apart from the limitations on 
law-making in a Government servant and in the context 
of the other provisions made for the making of 
representations and for the redress of service 
grievances, and apart from the limitations imposed 
by the Constitution there could be very little doubt 
nor would it be even open to argument that the rule 
now impugned was both reasonable and calculated 
to ensure discipline in the Services and in that 
sense conducive to ensure efficiency in the Service." 

But the limitations are too wide: the Constitution 

seems to confer a measure of protection on civil 

servants which, by the mere fact of the continuance 

* 

of the Conduct Rules after 1947 was, perhaps, not 
anticipated at the time of the enactment of the 
Constitution. 

5.1.7 In the 9ame case of Kameshwar prasad the 
Supreme court pointed out the difference between 
American and Indian standpoints from which it may 
be probably inferred that our Constitution confers 
more rights on civil servants than was, perhaps, 
ever intended; the Court observed with reference 
to the American decisions placed before it: 

"As regards these decisions of the 
American courts it should be borne in mind that 
though the First Amendment to the constitution of 
the United States reading ‘Congress shall make no 

law.abridging the freedom »f speech.* 

appears to confer no power on the Congress to 
impose any restriction on the exefcise of the 
guaranteed right, still it has always been under- 






stood that the freedom guaranteed is subject to the 
police power - the scope of which, however, has 
not been defined with precision or uniformly. It 
is on the basis of the police power to abridge 
that freedom that the constitutional validity of 
laws penalising libels, and those relating to 
sedition or to obscene publications, etc. has 
been sustained. The resultant flexibility of 
the restrictions that could be validly imposed 
renders the American decisions inapplicable to 
and 'without much use for resolving the questions 
arising under Art.. 19(1) (a) or (b) of our Consti¬ 
tution wherein the grounds on which limitations 
might be placed on the guaranteed right are set 
out with definiteness and precision 

The last sentence of the above paragraph in fact 

spells out Government’s problem awaiting solutxn. 

The limitations imposed by the Constitution, 

therefore, make the drafting of an effective set 

of rules of conduct and of discipline very difficult* 

Wo one would of course suggest a blanket ban on 

demonstrations or on speech or on expression as was 

done by the impugned rule of Bihar in the Kameshwar 

Prasad’s case. But a set of rules which can steer 

clear of clause (1) of Art. 19 would, it appears, 

have to be quite elaborate and would even then 

exclude a large area of behaviour which would be 

lawful .and which would yet undermine discipline, 

such undermining being the result, often, of the 

cumulative effect of actions and of repetitions of 

actions which individually are trivial and innocuous. 

This is a situation which Governments of the future 

cannot afford to face with any confidence or 


complacence. 
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5.1.8 The Supreme Court has held in Golak 
Nath’s case in February 1967 that Parliament has 
no power now to amend Part 111 of 'the Constitution 
so as to take away or abridge the fundamental rights 
conferred by the said Part, which includes Art. 19. 

It would seem, therefore, that rules of conduct have 
to be framed tq v the best possible advantage within 
the limitations as they exist under Art. 19, although 
no set of such rules howsoever elaborately framed 
may be either perfectly satisfactory or adequate. 

5.1.9 In the course of our enquiries we had 
occasion to interview many senior officials in the 
States. The opinions expressed were over-whelmingly 
in favour of the curtailment of fundamental rights 
to the extent necessary in the interests of dis¬ 
cipline and, therefore, of order and efficiency. 

Yet, there is a very strong body of opinion which 
dreads the very thought of touching fundamental 
rights, in our own Study Team, opinion is sharply 
divided. Shri R.S. Gae, Secretary to the Union 
Ministry of Law, Shri R.L. Gupta, Principal of the 
Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad and Shri R.S. 
Khandekar, M.P., are firmly and very decisively 
opposed to the idea of curtailing the fundamental 
rights of civil servants. In the country tco there 
is this sharp cleavage of opinion. The recent 
Supreme Court ruling in GolaknaCh’s case and the 
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hopes as well as apprehensions given expression to 
thereafter bear this out. In this connection we 
are enclosing the copies of the letters from 
Shri R.S. Gae to the Chairman of the Study Team 
in Annexure V. 

5.1.10 A way out has to be found. The Chairman 
of our Study Team and Shri Dharam Yash Dev and 

Dr. M.S. Patel, Members of our Team are strongly 
of the view that fundamental rights should be cur¬ 
tailed to the extent necessitated by the enforcement 
of reasonable rules of conduct and discipline in so 
far as civil servants are concerned; they are in 
fact in favour of a more positive ban under Art. 33 
(by amendment of the same) rather than a ban 
under Art. 19. 

5.1.11 We have felt that in these circumstances 
we should discuss here in detail not only the 
extent of repair possible without amendment of 
Art. 19 or 33 of the Constitution but also the 
alternative remedy of amending the Constitution. 

5.1.12 In recent years - or one might say in 
recent months - indiscipline has taken many forms. 
Officers have been surrounded in their office rooms 
by » gheraos * under circumstances which amount to 
wrong-ful confinement or wrongful restraint, an 
offence punishable under the Indian Penal Code. 

The nature of ’gheraos' has recently been considered 
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by the Calcutta High Court which has defined a 'gherao' 
as the physical blockade of a place or a person or 
persons. The Court has further held that "while 
’gherao* is not an offence as such, it becomes an 
offence when it is accompanied by a wrongful restraint 
or confinement, or accompanied by assault, criminal 
trespass, mischief to person or property, unlawful 
assembly and various other criminal offences used 
as a coercive measure". ’Gheraos’ in this form 
constitute offences for which swift action both under 
the criminal law and as a disciplinary measure can 
and should be taken. It is gratifying to note that 
demonstrations in the form of ’gheraos’ are now on 
the decline. Noisy demonstrations have taken place 
in offices, court rooms, and in streets or public 
places and these have assumed the character of 
"public nuisance" some of which may be punishable 
as offences under the Indian Penal Code or under 
the various Police Acts. Public property has been 
damaged by acts which again come within the definition 
of 'mischief' under the Indian Penal Code and there¬ 
fore, punishable under that code. 

5.1.13 Many infringements can no doubt be dealt 
with as cases under the Indian Penal Code in the 
Courts of magistrates. But this procedure is -.beset 
with some disadvantages. Firstly, in the case of 
a civil servant who is not removable from his office 
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except by the sanction of the President or the 
Governor and who is accused of on offence even 
though not committed by him while acting or 
purporting to act in the discharge of his duties, 
the civil servant may find it possible to delay 
the orocess of law inordinately by invoking the 
provisions of Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and claiming nrior sanction of the Government 
under that section for his prosecution. There 
have been several such instances. Secondly, the 
procedure prescribed for criminal cases is itself 
elaborate and time consuming, often defeating the 
purpose of the law, and it is understood that this 
aspect of the matter is at present under the consi¬ 
deration of the Union Law Commission. Thirdly, 
prosecutions in C >urts cannot have the immediate 
effect of toning up discipline which summary 
punishments on the soot by departmental officers 
can have (in the same way a.s punishments awarded 
for contempt of c >urt by the courts concerned 
themselves have). Fourthly, in spite of clear 
instructions from Government, the power of suspen¬ 
sion of civil servants in cases of the type under 
consideration is not duly and properly invoked. 
Immediate suspension of civil servants, con¬ 
viction of a few cases of indiscipline in 
criminal courts and consequent removal or 
dismissal of such servants would arpear to be 
some of the effective ways of enforcing discipline in 
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the civil services. 

5.1.14 The remedy will, therefore, lie in re¬ 
placing the present set of conduct rules by a set 
of provisions which precisely define breaches of 
conduct and of discipline in the way "public nuisance" 
and "mischief" are defined in the Indian Penal Code; 
in the way breaches such as "unbecoming conduct" 

etc. are defined in the Army Act, the Navy Act or 
the Air Force Act and in the way strikes etc. are 
defined in the recent Ordinances/Acts in U.P. and 
Mysore in regard to strikes. These rules should 
also specify the punishments which could be imposed 
for each breach as in the various Acts referred to 
above. 

5.1.15 The present provisions for enforcing and 
maintaining discipline are, we may say, perfunctory. 
They aro what they were in 1947 when governmental 
functions were comparatively very simple. One set 
of rules - the Conduct Rules - lays down what are 
breaches of discipline. And a totally separate 

set of rules - the Classification, Control and 
Appeal Rules - lays down the punishments which can 
be awarded and the machinery for holding the 
enquiries. Technically and legally, the lightest 
punishment of warning and the severest one of 
dismissal can be awarded in any case howsoever 
trivial or heinous. (The Chief Secretary, Madras 
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mentioned to us a case of a teacher with 30 years’ 
service dismissed for failure to obey an order of 
transfer just a few months before he was due to 
retire, when a representation from him against his 
transfer was pending. In Kerala we came across 
a case of an Officer suspended because his telephone 
was used by his wife for her insurance business). 
5.1.16. This brings us to the recommendations 
in the 93rd Report of the Estimates Committee 
(Third Lok Sabha) in regard to action taken under 
Article 309 by the Central and State Governments. 

The Estimates Committee observed that "even though 
sixteen years have elapsed since the Constitution 
came into force, Government are still relying on 
the proviso to Article 309 which was intended to be 
a transitional provision and hive not brought before 
Parliament the necessary legislation.” We quote 
below in full the recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee and the Government’s reply: 

”Serial Ko.20 in Appendix XII” Para 39 of the Report . 

(i) The Committee note that, even though 
sixteen years have elapsed since the Constitution 
came into force, Government are still relying on 
the proviso to article 309 authorising the executive 
to make rules having the force of law which was 
intended to be transitional provisional and have 
not brought, before Parliament the necessary 
legislation. The Committee recommend that Government 
should bring before Parliament as early as possible 
comprehensive legislation under Article 309 
regulating recruitment and all major terms and 
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condition of service of persons appointed to public 
services and posts in connection with the affairs 
of the Union, such as pay and allowances, leave, 
gratuity, pension, etc. so that Parliament may have 
an opportunity to consider thorn*.... 

(iii) The Committee also recommend that 
rules framed by Government in their discretion in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Constitution 
or any law made by Parliament governing service 
conditions of public servants should be laid before 
Parliament and there should be a Standing Committee 
of Parliament which should scrutinise these rules 
and make a report to the House. 


REPLY OF GOVERNMENT 

(i) Legislation under Article 309.of the 
Constitution for regulating recruitment and conditions 
of service of Central Government employees. 

Article 309 of the Constitution 
provides two alternative modes for prescribing the 
method of recruitment and conditions of service of 
Government servants, namely (i) legislation and 
(ii) Presidential regulations. Similar provisions 
are contained in some other Articles of the 
Constitution. The legal position is that when 
the Constitution, provides for two alternative modes 
for a certain thing, it is .not mandatory that one 
must be preferred to the other or that one is 
transitory or interim in nature and should be 
resorted to only for a limited period. The 
regulation-making power of the President of India 
under proviso to Article 309 cannot thus be said 
to be transitory or short term and it is not 
obligatory on the part of Government to sponsor 
legislation for regulating the conditions of 
service of government servants. 

tfhile the legal position regarding 
the enactment of. legislation under Article 309 
of the Constitution is as explained above, it is 
true that the public services in India have been 
largely governed by rules framed by Government. 

This arrangement facilitates the frequent changes 
that are necessary in adjusting the administration 
to the needs of a fast developing society. If 
each and every aspect of conditions of service 
of Government servants is bound down by detailed 
legislation enacted by Parliament, each minor 
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change would require a new enactment and apart 
from being cumbersome and time consuming it would 
also keep the management of the public services 
in the midst of political controversy* A simple 
and brief legislation of the type of All India 
Services act, 1951, can, no doubt, be contemplated 
and may be feasible, but it would still leave 
full rule making powers with Government, the 
rules being laid before the House of Parliament. 

The question really is whether there is 
any particular advantage, apart from that of 
Parliamentary scrutiny of rules and regulations 
in having a legislation, as already pointed out, 
while a brief legislation leaving full rule making 
powers with Government is feasible, much of the 
flexibility of management will be lost, once the 
conditions of service of Central Government 
employees come to be regulated by detailed 
legislation. However, the recommendations of 
the Estimates Committee are being brought to 
the noDice of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission who nay also like to examine in 
detail this important aspect of personnel 
management- In the circumstances, at this 
juncture, the Government do not consider it 
necessary to enict legislation under article 309..... 

(iii) Rules framed by Government under 
the provisions of the Constitution or under any law 
made by Parliament relating to public services 
to be laid before Parliament and. a Standing Committee 
of Pariiiment to scrutinise these rules and mike 
a report to the Houses. 

In view of the decision of Government 
not to .^ring in legislation under Article 309 of 
the Constitution to regulate the conditions of 
service of Central Government employees, the 
question of placing the rules framed under 
article 309 before Parliament does not arise. 

If, on the advice of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission, a legislation is ultimately enacted, 
the rules would come before Parliament in the 
normal course.»» 

6.1.17. Half the trouble in administering the 

present rules regarding discipline is because 

these rules - the Conduct Rules and the Classification, 
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Control and Appeal Rules - are too brief and too 
perfunctory to be really useful. There are many 
loopholes in procedures regarding departmental 
enquirieo, v '^"«T'ding pronotions and so on. Class I 
officers, for instance, have no right of appeal 
against certain punishments awarded in departmental 
enquiries against them. 

6.1.18 In this connection, we would quote at 
length the views of the Law Commission of India 
(p.692, 14th Report). This quotation includes an 
extract from the Supreme Court's judgment in 
K.S. Srinivasan v. the Union of India, A.I.R., 

1958, Sup., p.432:- 

"Another class of disputes in which the 
validity of administrative action is frequently 
challenged in the courts are those in which 
Government servants seek redress for real or 
fancied violations of their constitutional safe¬ 
guards or the breach of the rules regulating 
their conditions of service. 

A large volume of case law has deve¬ 
loped on this subject and the number of such 
cases are increasing. This is in part due to the 
growing complexity and unintelligibility of the 
rules which have led a judge of the Supreme Court 
to remark . . . " no one can be blamed for not 
knowing where they are in this wilderness of 
rules and regulations and coined words and 
phrases with highly technical meanings ." 

Instances are to be found in the Law Reports 
of many frivolous applications. In a number 
of cases the courts had, however, to intervene 
because it was found that clear injustice 
had been done as a result of a deliberate 
violation of clear and mandatory provisions 
of the Constitution or the service Tules s . 
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The problem presented by such petitions 
seeking redress in service nutters serious consideration. 
For the reasons already stated we do not favour 
a curtailment of the jurisdiction of the High Courts 
under Article 226. At the same time there is danger 
that if a large number of petitions of this kind 
continue to be filed, the High Courts may be turned 
into tribunals for deciding disputes between the 
Government and its employees. 

a simplification and re-drafting of the 
relevant rules is very necessary. In addition we 
would also recommend the establishment at the 
Centre and the States of an appellate tribunal or 
tribunals presided over by a legally qualified 
Chairman - and with experienced civil servants as 
members to which can be referred memorials and 
appeals from government servants in respect of 
disciplinary and other action tikon against 
them. 


The establishment of such a tribunal 
or tribunals will serve a double purpose. Apart 
from providing a speedy remedy in genuine cases 
of injustice, the existence of a speaking order 
drawn up by a qualified tribunal will enable the 
courts to reject all frivolous petitions summarily 
entertained and only those cases where their 
intervention is really necessary in view of the 
importance of the constitutional and legal points 
involved. 


There is also a vast field of 
administrative action in which an administrative 
authority taav contravene the law without opportunity 
to the xnjured citizen to obtain redress, from any 
judicial authority for the unlawful action of the 
authority.” 

5.1. L9, >fle would also mention in this context that 
a similar position is to be found in article 105(3) 
of the Constitution, under which privileges etc. of 
Members of Parliament are to be defined bj^ law and 
"until so defined, shall be those of the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the United Kingdom ...." 





tout no law has been enacted although 17 years 
have elapsed and parliament is still depen¬ 
ding on precedents set by the parliament in 
England. It is felt that Article 105(3) 
aims at parliament legislating on the matter 
of privileges etc. and that the dependence 
on the precedents set by the House of Commons 
in England is only transitional, it is 
understood that this question is at present 
under the consideration of Government. This 
then, further, supports our view that the 
dependence on the transitional rule-making power 
in the Proviso to Art. 309 should now be 
terminated and that a law should be enacted 
toy Parliament to replace all existing rules, 
regulations etc. 

It is high time, therefore, that 
legislation is introduced under the subs¬ 
tantive part of Art. 309 in place of the 
present dependence on the rule making powers 
under the proviso to that article which 
plainly is transitory in nature. It is, 
perhaps, desirable to have two enactments. 
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one for discipline, punishment, enquiries and 
appeals and the other for other conditions 
of service, such as leave, gratuity, pay etc. 

The Army Act is a model though it is not 
suggested that enactments regarding civil 
servants should be altogether similar to 
that Act. Elsewhere we have suggested changes 
in the set-up for departmental enquiries and 
appeals, promotions, pay scales, etc. These 
provisions should be incornorated in these 
enactments. 

5.1.20 It is necessary, of course, to 
ensure that the enactments are flexible and are 
not rigid cast iron structures. The enactments 
should leave provision for change to suit 
changing times by permitting substantial rule 
making powers. 

5.1.21 It would in fact be a good thing indeed 
if the rules are laid before Parliament so 

that Parliament may have the opportunity 
of considering or reviewing them, even though 
there is no obligation to do so under the 
Constitution in the case of rules framed under 
the proviso to Art. 309. It is now the usual 
practice to provide for rules made under an 
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enactment to be laid on the table of Parlia¬ 
ment . 

5.1.22 we have accordingly thought it 

fit to place before the Administrative Reforms 
Commission a draft of the legislation relating 
to discipline and other matters referred to 
in paragraph 5.1.19, which broadly sets out 
several of our recommendations in this 
connection. The draft is included in our 
report as a working draft only. All the 
members of the study team do not necessarily 
subscribe to the inferences of policy 
which may be drawn from the various clauses 
as they stand drafted in the Bill. This 
draft is given as Annexure to this chapter. 

our draft is, therefore, only 
indicative of the form which such legislation 
should take. Yet it sets out in adequate 
details the requirements we have in view of 
such an enactment, and incorporates all the 
relevant recommendations we have made in this 
Chapter on this subject. The Act to be 
passed by Parliament should consolidate all 
provisions now current in various rules, 
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ordinances and enactments. For instance, 
the Act would include provisions such 
as those contained in the Mysore State 
Civil Services (Prevention of Strikes) 

Act, 1966, as also the now current laws regar¬ 
ding essential services, it would also he 
in replacement of the disciplinary provisions 
in the numerous sets of conduct rules in 
existence such as the Central Civil Services 
Conduct Rules, the All India Services 
Conduct Rules, the Foreign Services 
Conduct Rules etc. This will therefore lead 
to a radical simplification of the 
machinery for the maintenance of discip¬ 
line and efficiency. (These orovisions 
in the now current conduct rules which do not 
relate to discipline but relate to other condi¬ 
tions of service should find their place else¬ 
where). Further, the A c t would empower 
Government to deal with any emergency they 
may have to come up against in the future 
without being driven to the issue of 
hastily drafted ordinances or special 
enactments as hitherto. As things stand 
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now, Governments are always under the dread 
of having to meet new situations for which they 
are not fully prepared; there would be 
"gheraos", "work to rule" campaigns and the 
like which assume serious proportions. The 
draft suggested by us will, we feel, enable 
Governments to deal with any of such situa¬ 
tions in the same way as the Army Act, 1950 
etc. enables the Defence Ministry to deal with 
all similar possibilities or situations in 
the administration of the Defence Forces. 

The draft suggested by us includes 
penal provisions enabling prosecution of erring 
civil servants in criminal courts, in the 
way the U.P. and Mysore Anti-Strike Ordinances 
did and their successor enactments now do. 

There is nothing new in the idea of having 
one enactment which contains administrative 
provisions for enforcing discipline as also 
penal provisions for the launching of prosecu¬ 
tions in criminal courts. The Comoanies Act 
which regulates the business of limited companies 
contains dozens of such penal provisions. 

The Acts governing municipalities and such 
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them. (See paragraph 6.1.*2-7 for an instance.) 

The Army Act, tie Air Force act, and the Navy 
act contain such provisions. There is, therefore> 
no justification for not having similar provisions 
in respect of civil servants. Civil servants are 
no more privileged than those serving in the 
Defence Forces or those serving as Directors 
in limited companies or as members of self-govern 
-ing bodies. 

in this connection we would refer to the 
fact that the Central Government has already con¬ 
templated the necessity of having such an enact¬ 
ment for civil servants. With reference to one 
of the rec...:.euactions of theSanthanam Committee 
the Central Government had issued to all State 
Governments a draft of "The Public Services 
(Inquiries) Bill" under the Home Ministry 
letter No.101/1/66-aVD of the 18th April, L966. 
States were requested to send their comments 
on that bill? it is understood that the matter 
is still under the consideration of the Central 
Government. This bill is good in so far as 
it relates to procedural matters, but is far 
short of the enactment we have suggested in 
our draft. 

It should be noted that the Central 
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Government’s draft bill went so far as to .include 
even employees of public sector under!ekings. We 
agree that such employees should also come under an 
identical set-up. But our draft as it stands refer 
only to civil servants. Perhaps it is desirable 
to have a separate but similar enactment for those 
serving in public sector undertakings. 

5.1.23 One course may be, however, to recognise 
the fact that civil servants should not have the same 
degree of freedom as ordinary citizens or as the 
Press in regard to speech, expression and assembly, 
and that some curtailment of fundamental rights 

in relation thereto is necessary though some members 
of the Study Team have expressed a different view 
on the subject as observed in Para 5.1.9 above. 

The principle regarding curtailment: of Fundamental 
Rights is recognised in Article 33 of the Constitution 
which permits Parliament to abridge, temporarily 
or permanently, to the extent necessary at any given 
time, any of the rights specified in Part III of 
the Constitution, but only in the case of the 
Defence Forces and some civil servants namely, the 
Police, 

5.1.24 The question then is whether the abridgement 
should come by way of an amendment of Article 19 or 
article 33 of the Constitution. An amendment of 



Article 19 is contingent on several factors, e.g. 
of its toeing in the interests of public ordfr; of 
its being in the interest of the general public; 
etc. etc. The Fundamental Right of speech and 
expression can be restricted under Article 19(2') . 

But, while a ban on demonstrations can be imposed 
under Article 19(2) in the interests of public order, 
it cannot be imposed, however reasonable it may be, 
in the interests of the general public, (other 
Rights, e.g. the right under Article 19(1)(d) 
can be restricted in the interests of the general 
puhlic). 

There is a marked difference between 
•'the interests of public order” and "the interests 
of the general public". The former phrase will 
hold good for a situation wherein public order 
exists but yet a stage of imminence of public 
disorder has been reached and may result in 
spontaneous outbreak of violence, perhaps when 
it is too late for remedial measures, whereas 
the latter phrase will hold good for situations 

which are free from tensions and therefore for 
which remedial measures could be devised well 
ahead of breakdown of the peace of the land. 

While sneaking in Parliament on 1st November 1966 
in connection with the Police Forces (restriction 
of Rights) pill, 1966, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, the 
then union Home Minister said: "Article 33 of. our 
Constitution provides that Parliament may by law 

determine to what extent any of the rights 
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conferred by Part III of the Constitution shall, in 
their application to members of the forces charged 
with the maintenance of public order, be restricted 
or abrogated so as to ensure the proper discharge 
of their duties and maintenance of discipline among 
them. In view of the restraint and sense of 
responsibility with which the members of the police 
forces had been conducting themselves, we had considered 
it unnecessary to sponsor legislation authorised by 
article 33* *Je have, however, now come to the 
conclusion that it is in the public interest that 
such legislation should be undertaken, and we have 
accordingly decided to see a leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill for this purpose, 11 The Bill was 
passed into law by Parliament in that same session - 
it could not have been if, purporting to be under 
Article 19, it was to be considered from the point of 
view only of "the interests of public order." 

5.1.25 as Government work is of paramount importance 
it is not only in the interest of public order but 
also in the interests of the general public that 
there should be a ban on ugly demonstrations by 
Government servants which may interfere with 
Government work or which may lead to progressive 
indiscipline amongst Government servants. Such 
a ban can be imposed, however, if Article 19(2) of the 
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Constitution is amended so as to permit restriction, but 
only on Government servants, "in the interests of the 
general public". We may point out here that some 
senior officers in Mysore in the course of a meeting 
with our Study Team suggested the addition of a new 
clause to article 19 as follows: 

"(7) Nothing in this article shall affect 
the operation of an existing law, or 
prevent, the State from making any law, 
relating to the conditions of service 
of persons who are members of an all 
India Service or a Civil Service of the 
State or hold Civil Posts under the State." 

We consider that this is too drastic and wide in nature. 
b.1.26. One mode to meet the situation is to amend 
article 19(2) providing for "the interests of the 
general public" in place of "public order", nut 
such an amendment of article 19 of the Constitution 
is not appropriate because restrictions on Fundamental 
Rights which are imposed under it appear to be intended 
for the community as a whole and not to particular sec¬ 
tions such as Government servants. Nor is an amendment 
of Article 19 helpful because the person whose 
rights are restricted (that is the Government servant) 
can challenge the adequacy of public interest assumed 
in the restriction in a writ petition under Article 32 
or under Article 226. Further, restrictions under 
Article 19 cannot appropriately be issued in the 
interests of discipline in general or, to ensure 



performance of duties. 

5.1.27. An amendment to Article 33 of the Constitution 
can make the restriction absolute and not, as in the 
case of Article 19 contingent. Amendments to Article 33 
will, therefore, be more appropriate. Further, 

Article 33 is set for application to specified 
categories of Government servants. And it is speci¬ 
fically and extensively thereto ’’ensure the proper 
discharge of their duties” by Government servants to 
whom it applies and also for ’’the maintenance of 
discipline among them.” 

5.1*28 The fact that conduct rules were continued 
after 1947 in about the same form and force even after 
commencement of the Constitution suggest that Government 
deemed it proper to continue those rules without perhaps 
considering whether they would be strictly in conformity 
with Part III of the Constitution. In Article 33 of 
the Constitution the principle has been recognised 
that fundamental rights need curtailment - not wholly 
and permanently, but to the extent necessary, from 
time to time - ”in the interests of discipline and of 
proper performance of duties”, though at that time 
it was perhaos thought that it was necess iry in relation 
to all defence forces and only some civil servants, 
via., police forces. If more civil servants were then 
not included in the scope of Article 33, it was presumably 
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because the conflict between conduct rules and 
fundamental rights was not foreseen at that time 
in its proper perspective. As the Supreme CoUrt 
observed in the Kameshwar Prasad's case while 
American Law had the advantage of flexibility, 
ours suffered from rigidity. Flexibility is 
essential in a changing society* with us change 
has been phenomenal and will continue to be so 
for a long time to come. We cannot meet the new 
situations by wriggling inside a rigid structure. 

Some of the members of our Team, therefore, think 
it necessary that the principle in article 33 
should be extended to all categories of civil 
servants, while the other members are firmly 
and decisively opposed to this idea (please see 
paragraph 5.1.9). 

5.1.29. There is then no reason why we should 
single out the Defence and Police Forces for the 
purpose. Discipline is also necessary in the case 
of other civil servants. Loss of discipline in any 
sector will have the same damaging effect, though 
in some sectors, as, for instance, in the case of 
school teachers, the damage will be felt only after 
some lapse of time. Modern wars and modern procedures 
for the security and progress of the State require 
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a high degree of effort and discipline from civil 
servants as existing in the case of the Defence Forces. 
5.1c30 Whether Article 19 or Article 33 is amended 
for the purpose aforesaid, the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in Golak Nate’s case would seem to 
stand in the way of any such amendment* according 
to the majority decision, Parliament cannot now amend 
the provision of Part III of the Constitution in so far 
as such amendment takes away or abridges any of the 
rights conferred by the said Part. Until this 
difficulty is resolved by amending Article 368 or 
otherwise, the .amendment of Article 19 or of article 33 
cannot be made by Parliament as contemplated above. 

It is understood that a non-official bill for amendment 
of article 368 is now under consideration before the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 

5.1.31. But the compulsions of a changing society 
can be seen not only in the U.P. and Jftsore Ondinances/Acts 
against strikes by civil servants, and in the 
legislation enacted after the Constitution came 
into force concerning ’’essential services”, but also 
in the very recent enactment by Parliament, giving 
effect to the already existing provisions of Article 33 
of the Constitution in regard to the Police Forces. 

In regard to civil servants it wts hoped that the 
continuance of the conduct rules more or less in the 
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form they were in 1947 would serve the purpose. 

But, while democracy has taken root in the soil 
of our country as is evident from the recent 
elections to the Parliament and the legislatures 
a tendency is noticed in some quarters to lay more 
emphasis on rights (including fundamental rights). 

Amendment of Article 33 may probably be useful in 
focussing adequate attention to duties. 

5.1.32. (1) Our recommendation is accordingly RECOMMENDATIONS 

that all current rules of conduct FOR ACTION 

in the States and at the Centre as (i7) 

also the special acts passed as 
emergency measures, e.g., the Mysore 
State Civil Services (Prevention of 
Strikes) Act 1966, etc., and the laws 
regarding ’public utility services r 
etc. should be replaced by a compre¬ 
hensive enactment under Article 309 
of the Constitution on the lines of 
our draft of the enactment appended. 

The Police Force (Restriction of Rights) 

Act, 1966, may, however, continue to be 
in force in regard to the Police. 

Subject to our observations in 
paragraph 5.1.9, our draft bill is 
prepared on the assumption that 
Article 33 may have to be amended 
in respect of some more Civil Servants. 

This is no doubt subject to our 
observations in relation to Golak 
Nath’s case referred to above. 

(2) a similar bill will have to be 

enacted for the States also. All 
Tribunals now holding departmental 
enquiries should fit into the 
revised scheme. 
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TRAINING IN 5.2.1. as explained above, discipline has become 
DISCIPLINARY 

PROCEDURES so juristic and legalistic in concept and procedure 

that it is difficult for the immediate supervisory 

authority without adequate trailing to direct or to 

handle matters of discipline in a proper way. It is, 

therefore, necessary to include in the training scheme 

a course to give a working knowledge of the disciplinary 

procedures for the higher supervisory staff. 

We recommend that all Class I officers, 
technical and non-technical, should be 
given a tr lining for three months as 
magistrates II and III class either in 
independent charge or as understudies 
during their probation period in order 
to enable them to have a good working 
knowledge of the rules of evidence, 
enquiry etc. Every civil servant 
must be given a copy of all regulations 
in force relating to conduct and discipline 
and these should be a subject for the 
departmental examinations prescribed for 
promotion to supervisory posts. 

DISCIPLINARY 5.2.2. an account of the disciplinary procedures 
TRIBUNALS 

is to be found in the various Classification, 

Control and appeal Rules which were adopted, almost 
as they were, in 1947. cnanges have been made since, 
more especially* after the Report of the Santhanam 
Committee on Prevention of Corruption. Because the 
procedures prescribed in the Classificition, Control 
and appeal Rules were found to be inadequate, 

Government later found it necessary to introduce 
supplemental provisions. In 1947 the Prevention 
of Corruption act was enacted under *rhich investigations 
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could be made by the Special Police Establishment. 

This Establishment later became a branch of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation established in 
Aptil 1963* Subsequently, mainly because of the 
recommendations of the Santhanam Committee, the 
Central Vigilance Commission was established 
alongwith similar units in the States. 

The Vigilance Organisation has done a good 
deal of work in the States as well as at the Centre. 

As, however, the need was felt to deal more effectively 
with the delinquency in higher qucarters, the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission has now recommended the 
establishment of the Lokpal and the Lok.iyuktj.s at 
the Centre and in the States. 

The Classification, Control and Appeal Rules 
and the Conduct Rules turned out to be inadequate for 
dealing with delinquent officials for various reasons. 
Firstly, several of the Conduct Rules are rather 
sketchy and vague and thus came into conflict with 
fundamental rights* Our recommendations for rectifying 
this drawback have been outlined in paragraph 5*1.32 
above. 

Secondly, there was no machinery for 
preliminary investigation into the more serious 
breaches such as those of corruption, defalcation, 
etc. Simpler cases such as delays in disposal *of work, 
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insubordination and unbecoming conduct did not require 
any elaborate investigation before the formal 
commencement of departmental enquiries. But serious 
eases of corruption, conspiracy to cheat Government 
and so on were too complicated for the average 
supervisory officer to handle. Departmental enquiries 
in such cases failed because of inefficient marshalling 
of the procedural steps and of the evidence. 

Thirdly, disciplinary proceedings suffered 
from delay and from bad handling because under the 
Classification, Control and apoeal Rules, the enquiries 
could be held by supervisory officers who seldom had 
the necessary training either in the principles of 
evidence or of procedure or of natural justice or in 
the conduct of enquiries. Most departmental enquiry 
cases failed because of non-observance or faulty 
observance of rules for the grant of reasonable 
opportunity of being heard to the officials charged. 

The only remedy for this state of affairs is in 
entrusting enquiries to officials who are adequately 
trained in the methods of recording evidence and 
generally in conducting proceedings of a judicial nature. 
Such intensive training cannot be given conveniently 
to each and every member of the supervisory staff in 
an office. Nor is there need to do so. In paragraph 
5.2.1 we have said that all higher supervisory staff 
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should ba given general training in disciplinary- 
procedures. While this is. necessary as a part of ^ 
the general training of the officers, the task of 
conducting departmental enquiries should be entrusted 
only to officers who have received more intensive 


training* 


We, therefore, recommend that where the 
volume of work in connection with 
departmental enquiries in each Ministry 
or’ Department or any group of offices 
or a region is sufficient, a separate 
wholetime officer fully qualified for 
conducting disciplinary proceedings 
should be appointed. He can be 
designated as a member of the disciplinary 
tribunal. The personnel of the disciplinary 
tribunals, may be designated 'members of 
disciplinary tribunals’ who should be 
directly under the Vigilance Commis iioners 
in the States and the Chief Vigilance 
Commissioner at the Centro for administrative 
management so long is the 'Lokayuktas' and 
*Lokpal' are not there for the purpose. 

If this is not considered practicable, 
they should be under the Chief Secretiry 
in the States and the Cabinet Secretary 
at the Centre, a 11 enquiries and trials 
against civil servants should be 'in camera'. 

The officers holding disciplinary enquiries 

have at present no powers to compel production of 

documents or to compel attendance of witnesses or 

to examine witnesses on oath or affirmation) etc. 

These are very essential powers for expeditious 

disposal of departmental enquiries. Our draft bill 

includes provisions in this respect. 

The appointment of disciplinary tribunals 

with whole time experienced and competent men to hold 
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enquiries will lead, to the elimination of the delay 
and the difficulties that are now the common features 
of departmental enquiries. We do not suggest any 
major change in the procedure already in force for 
these enquiries, but we propose that the disciplinary 
authority must accept the findings of the disciplinary 
tribunal* The principle accepted by the judicial 
system of the country vis., the judge and prosecutor 
should not be the same, should also be extended to 
departmental proceedings. This is the only way of 
creating and maintaining confidence in the disciplinary 
machinery. This principle finds acceptance in 
articles 103 and 192 of the Constitution which lay down 
that the President or the Governor shall act according 
to the opinion of the Election Commission in regard 
to the fact of disqualification of a legislator. Our 
recommendations are that the personnel of the disciplinary 
tribunal should be selected from civil servants who 
have several years of experience as judges or magistrates 
or lawyers so that there can be no apprehension about 
any general fall in the standard of weighing facts and 
evidence in support of the findings. Besides, it is 
very fitting that senior experienced officials feel 
assured that their findings are respected and not 
subject to cursory treatment at the hands of the 
disciplinary authority. The punishment should be imposed 
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by the competent authority and the appeal will go to the 
officer who should be specified for this purpose in 
the Schedule to the Act proposed by us. We have not 
prepared the schedules as they should "be done by 
Government. 

5.2.3 The Committee headed by Shri K. Santhanam,M.P. 

was appointed by the Central Government to suggest, ARTICLE 311 

OF CONST I - 

inter alia, the remedial measures which may be taken TION 

to eradicate the growing menace of corruption in the 

public services. This Committee had felt that the 

provisions in Article 311(2) of the Constitution 

could be dilatory and so contribute to avoidable 

delays in the disposal of certain departmental 

enquiries. The Committee found that the provisions 

of article 311(2) gave a handle to officers under 

enquiry to challenge in a court of law the procedural 

steps taken by the departmental enquiry officers on 

the ground of infringement of a fundamental right or 

of a principle of natural justice and accordingly 

recommended a suitable amendment of Article 311(2) 

for eliminating such avoidable delays. 

We have carefully considered this subject. 

Delays in the disposal of departmental enquiry 
proceedings are really due to the following main 
reasons: 

(1) Officers who now hold departmental 
enquiries do not have the necessary training to 
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conduct such enquiries. Technical officers such 
as Executive Engineers etc. are, in particular, 
at a disadvantage as many of them have not even 
heard of such provisions as the Evidence Act, etc. 

Such officers blunder into mistakes, because of their 
ignorance of and unfamiliarity with the procedures 
to be followed. 

(2) Officers holding enquiries do not 
have powers to compel attendance of witness e.g., 

or production of documents or examination of witnesses 
on oath or affirmation. Delays then, take place as 
witnesses do not turn up on dates fixed and as 
documents too do not get produced before the enquiring 
officers. 

(3) Officers holding enquiries are not 
usually on that job as wholetime officers. They have 
their other duties which engage them fully. They, 
therefore, cannot give the attention or the time 
needed to finish the departmental enquiries on their 
hands. 

We have recommended, therefore, that all 
Class I officers should be given training as magistrates 
and that wholetime trained officers should be apoointed 
to do nothing but hold departmental enquiries. We have 
further recommended that a bill should be sponsored in 
the legislature for regulating enquiries against 
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government servants and in this bill we have provided 

that the disciplinary tribunal should be empowered 

to compel attendance of witnesses and production of 

documents. These changes if introduced in the 

set-up for departmental enquiries are sufficient to 

ensure quick and fair disposal of enquiries and 

probably there may be no need to amend article 

311(2) of the Constitution as recommended in the 

Santhanam Committee’s Report. 

5.2.4 The Public Service Commission has at 

present to be consulted on all disciplinary 

matters affecting persons serving under the 

Central Government or the State Government in 

a civil capacity including memorials or petitions 

relating to such matters, except on those cases 

which have been specifically exempted by the rules 

and regulations issued in this behalf. At present 

vigilance cases relating to gazetted officers are 

referred to the Chief Vigilance Commissioner fop 

his advice and thereafter referred to the Public 

Service Commission before orders are passed thereon 

by the President or the Governor, as the case may be. 

vje recommend the continuance of the 
existing practice regarding consultation 
with the Public Service Commissions on 
such matters even though the general 
policy matters on discipline and 
vigilance may be looked after by the 
Central Personnel Agency. 


THE ROLE OF 
THE PUELIC 
SERVICE 
COMMISSION 
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OFFENCE AND 
PUNISHMENT 
TO BE RELATED 


WITHHOLDING 
OF PROMOTIONS 


£•2*5* Though the Classification, Control and 

Appeal Rules enumerate the different penalties 

that may be imposed on a government servant, they 

do not prescribe the maximum or minimum penalty 

for the various types of offences. It may be 

difficult to lay down exhaustively what would 

constitute for departmental action, misconduct, 

indiscipline or offence. The gravity of each 

offence will, of course, have to be decided on 

the merits of each case. 

We recommend that the maximum and 
minimum penalty that can be imposed 
for each typical offence or offences 
and for the repetition of the same 
offence should be prescribed so that 
a certain amount of uniformity is 
introduced in disciplinary cases. 

5.2.6. At present withholding of promotions is 

one of the recognised penalties that can be imposed 

in departmental proceedings. We consider its 

inclusion in the rules as one of the penalties not 

really useful because promotion is to be made on 

the basis of the evaluation of the records of the 

official. The fact that his conduct has come 

to adverse notice in a disciplinary proceeding is 

itself sufficient to warrant the postponement of 

his promotion. Further promotion is an event which 

is dependent on many contingencies such as the 

availability of vacancy etc, a person may not be 
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in the field for promotion at all at the time when 
a disciplinary case is instituted and it may not be 
desirable to impose as a penalty, withholding of 
promotion which is tantamount to condemning an 
employee in advance by a few years or which may 
not be effective as a punishment at all, as the 
official may not be eligible for promotion on other 
grounds. 

We recommend, therefore, the deletion 
of the item "withholding of promotion" 
frim the list of penalties. 

We have already recommended that cases of 

supersession in regard to promotion should on 

representation of the affected officials be 

reviewed by a Committee. 

5.2.7. Minor disciplinary matters such as those SUMMARY 

PROCMnDINGG 

arising from insubordination, contempt and unbecoming 
conduct or from any imminence of breach of peace 
snould be dealt with at the incipient stage itself 
by summary action on the part of the immediate 
superior. Provision for summary disposal of disciplinary 
cases of a minor nature does not exist now; it should 
be introduced. Without resorting to an elaborate 
procedure such as is prescribed in the rules for 
disciplinary proceedings the competent authority 
should be empowered co impose such minor punishments 
as administration of warning, a fine not exceeding 



a couple of day's salary, forfeiture of a days iad 
with or without suspension, or curtailment of any 
other minor privilege, etc. a note of such punishr 
need not be made in the annual report unless there 
a repetition of the breach or offence. Appeals ag. 
such summary punishment may also be disposed of by 
the next higher authority. 

dSR OF 6.2.8. For being effective as a supervisor adeq 

PENSION 

powers for taking disciplinary action should be gj 
to him. The power to suspend an employee, pending 
enquiry and disciplinary action which is now vest* 
in many cases in a higher authority should be ves 
with the immediate superior. To exercise a 
check on improper exercise of this power it she 
be laid down that the suspension of an 
employee should be immediately reported to a higl 
authority for confirmation, where neces¬ 
sary. 

J3PFNSI0N 6.2.9. Officials remain, at present under 

suspension for considerably long periods because 
the delays in the decision of their cases. 
Instructions exist that as far as possible 
investigation in disciplinary cases should be 
completed and a charge-sheet filed in the court 
Law in cases of prosecution in Court or the mem 
of charges served on the official in the case o 
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departmental proceedings within six months 

as a rule. If cases are likely to be delayed 

the question of revocation of the suspension 

order is required to be examined. These 

instructions have not been followed in a majority 

of the cases because of lack of a sense of urgency 

in handling these cases. 

tfe recommend that no persons should 
ordinarily be kept under suspension 
for a period of more than six months 
except in the cases pending in the 
Courts, If reinstatement of the 
officials is considered to be fraught 
with risk of the evidence of the 
departmental case being tampered with 
or the departmental proceedings being 
hampered the official should be 
transferred to any other place where 
no such risk is likely to be run. 
a Doroval of a higher authority should 
be obtained for keeping officials under 
suspension beyond a period of six months* 

5.2.10 Officials against whom prosecutions SUSPENSION 

AFTER THE 

have been launched in a Court and who have DECISION ON 

court gases 

subsequently been acquitted by the Court on grounds 
of insufficiency of evidence or grant of benefit 
of doubt to the accused are oontinued to be kept 
under suspension for long periods pending departmental 
proceedings. It has been the experience that the 
departmental proceedings in such cases generally do 
not result in the dismissal or removal of the 
officials and they are reinstated in service after 
imposition of some minor penalty or no penalty at all. 
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Consequently, they become entitled to large amounts 

of pay and other allowances as arrears for the entire 

period of suspension. Had a decision been taken 

to reinstate these persons immediately after the 

judgment by the Court. Government would have been 

saved of a lot of expenditure. It would have also 

greatly helped in the useful employment of these 

officials during the intervening period and to the 

building up of their morale. 

We, therefore, recommend that officials 
under suspension who have been acquitted 
by the Courts should ordinarily be 
reinstated, pending departmental 
proceedings, 

5.2.11 In regard to appeals, we have certain 
important recommendations to make. Under Article 
311(1) in the case of imposition of punishment on 
officers appointed by the President or by the 
Governor, the orders in departmental enquiries 
also issue in the name of the President or the 
Governor as the case may be. In such cases there is, 
at present, no provision for appeal. Such an officer 
who is punished is, therefore, obliged to have recourse 
to a writ petition under Article 32 or Article 226 
of the Constitution. This gap in the enquiry 
procedures has now to be filled. 


fi jp n n rrrnir J 
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Chief Secretaries in the States in regard to 
anointments as well as punishments of 
class I officers so long as they hold 
posts carrying pay below Rs. 2250/- p.m. 

In these cases the punishments including 
major penalties can then be imposed by the 
appointing authority. In the cases of 
Class I officers drawing Rs. 2250/- or 
more p.m., there can be delegation of 
powers to the Secretaries in the 
Ministries or the Chief Secretaries in 
the States in regard to the minor 
penalties. The appeals in such cases 
will lie to the President or to the 
Governor. In other cases not covered 
by these provisions, punishments can 
continue to be' imposed in the name of 
the President or the Governor. Thus, 
cases where original orders of punishment 
will issue in the name of the President 
or the Governor will be very few. 

all orders of punishment original or 
appellate, issued in the name of the 
President or Governor should also be 
appealable in the Tribunals recommended 
by the Study Team under the Chairmanship 
of Shri S.C. Lahiri. The appellate 
orders can continue to issue in such 
cases in the -name of the President/ 

Governor* The provisions in regard 
to appeal will then cover all civil 
servants. If these are given effect 
to, the need for frequent recourse 
to writ petitions under Article 226 of 
the Constitution will be reduced to 
a considerable extent. 

5.2.12 Ne have in the above paragraph referred ADMINISTRATIVE 

TRIBUNALS 

to one of the recommendations of the Study Team 
on administrative Tribunals (Chairman Shri S»C. 

Lahiri), with whom we have had discussions, viz., 
the establishment of an Administrative Tribunal 
which may be presided over by a person of the 
standing of a High Court Judge or by a retired judge 
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of the High Court or a District Judge for hearing 
appeals against major punishments of dismisal or 
removal from service or reduction In rank imposed in 
departmental proceedings. The intention of that 
Study Team appears to he that appeal cases from 
the aggrieved officials should come up before the 
Tribunal only after the opportunity for submitting 
appeals to the departmental authorities provided 
in the rules is exhausted. We are in agreement with 
the recommendation of setting up an Administrative 
Tribunal. The Administrative Tribunal should be under 
the Ministry of Law for administrative purposes at 
the Centre and the Law Department in the States. 

5.2.13 The recommendations made above will have 
to be incorporated in the law which has to be 
enacted under Article 309 of the Constitution 
as a result of our recommendation^ in paragraph 5.1.32 

R3C0MMj£NDaTIONS 5.2.14 Our recommendations thus are as follows: 

FOR ACTION 

(13't (1) All higher supervisory staff should be 

required to have a working knowledge 
of disciplinary procedures, punishments 
and appeals; Class I officers, technical 
and non-technical, should be given 
training for three months as Magistrates 
during- the probationary period. 

(2) Full time disciplinary tribunals should 
be set up for conducting enquiries against 
Government servants. Whole time officers 
trained and experienced in conducting 
judicial proceedings should be appointed 
for holding departmental enquiries. So 
long as Lokpal and Lokayuktas have not been 
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aunointed, the members of the disciplinary 
Tribunals should be. directly under!the 
?igilan<be Commissioners in-the ^States- and 
Chief Vigiiance -Coffimissioher iat' the- Centre 
for-administrative purposes'; After the 
appointment of-hokayuktaS" and Lokpal they 
will be under Lhkayuktas and Lokpal'. 1 

(3) All enquiries and trials against Civil 
servants should be ’in camera'. 

(4) Disciplinary Tribunals should be invested 
with powers to compel attendance of 
witnesses, examination on oat1 or affirma¬ 
tion of witnesses, and production of 
documents; necessary legislation for 
holding enquiries against Government 
servants should be enacted under 
Article 309 of the Constitution. 

(5) Consultation with the Pujlic Service 
Commission in regard to disciplinary 
matters as in force now should be 
continued. The provisions in Article 311 
of the Constitution in regard to the 
imposition of the penalties like reduction 
in rank, removal or dismissal should 
continue. 

(5) The maximum and minimum penalty that can 
be imposed for each typical offence or 
class of offences and for the repetition 
of the same offence should be prescribed, 
so that a certain amount of uniformity 
is introduced in disciplinary cases. 

(7) The item 'withholding of promotion' should 
be deleted from the list of penalties. 

(S) Supervisory officers should have powers 
of imposing certain simple forms of 
punishment on the soot after summary 
enquiries in the cases of insubordination, 
contempt or unbecoming conduct. 

(9) Supervisory officers who are not delegated 
with powers for suspending officials working 
under them should have powers to suspend 
them pending departmental action, but 
subject to expeditious confirmation or 
otherwise by the competent officer. 
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(10) No official should ordinarily bo 
keot under suspension for a period 
of more than six months except in 
cases pending in the Courts; 
sanction of the higher authority 
should be obtained for keeping 
officials under suspension for 

a period beyond six months. 

(11) Officials who have been acquitted 
by the Court by granting them the 
benefit of doubt, should ordinarily 
be reinstated from suspension 
without delay pending the question 
of examination of the institution 
of the departmental proceedings. 

(12) There should be provision for 
appeals in the Classes of cases 
for which no such provision now 
exists. 

(13) There should be an Administrative 
Tribunal in the States and at the 
Centre to hear appeals. The 
administrative Tribunal will be 
under the control of the Law 
Ministry in the Centre and the 
Law Department in the States. 
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5.3.1 It is the policy of Government 

to encourage all classes of employees to 
organise themselves in healthy associations 
for promoting their legitimate interests in 
matters concerning their work and welfare. 
Previously, one of the conduct' rules stipu¬ 
lated that no Government servant could be a 
member of any Service Association which had 
not obtained the recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment under the rules prescribed in that 
behalf, or the recognition of which was 
refused or withdrawn by Government. The 
general conditions for the recognition 
of the associations had also been laid 
down. But as this rule was struck down 
as ultra vires the Constitution by the 
Courts, it has been modified to ore of 
prohibiting an employee becoming a member 
of an association, the objectives or acti¬ 
vities of which are prejudicial to the 
interests of the sovereignty and integrity 
of the country or public order or morality. 
It has been suggested by some members of 
the Study Team that some restrictions on 
joining associations should be placed, in 


JOINT 

CONSULTATIVE 

MACHINERY 
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case Article 33 of the Constitution is amended 
for the purpose. The restrictions should be 
placed by rules which could be changed from 
time to time. This provision has been included 
in Section 5 of the draft Bill appended hereto. 
Recently, the Central Government have establish¬ 
ed a Machinery for Joint Consultation for 
resolving and arbitrating on unresolved diffe¬ 
rences between the Government and the employees 
with the object of promoting harmonious rela¬ 
tions and of securing the greatest measure of 
co-operation in matters of common concern. The 
matters to be considered by the machinery will 
include conditions of service and work, welfare 
of the employees and improvement of efficiency 
and standards of work, general principles of 
recruitment, promotion and discipline and 
compulsory arbitration limited to pay and 
allowances, weekly hours of work and leave. 
Individual cases will not be considered by 
the joint machinery. 

The representation of workers in a 
unit on negotiating bodies or in conciliation 
or adjudication proceedings and in similar 
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other situations where worker‘s problems or dis¬ 
putes come up for consideration is a very 
important matter requiring urgent attention. 

The present mode of representation i s most 
unsatisfactory and is responsible for many ugly 
situations in the working of industrial establish 
ments. We are concerned with civil servants 
in ordnance factories, Government factories, 
Railways and so on, who, as workers cone under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

At present the position is that workers 
in a unit are represented onlv by those sent by 
the recognized union. It invariably happens that 
in every unit there are more unions than one, 
each with its own political trappings. The un¬ 
recognized unions, even though they together 
have a majority of the workers on their rolls, 
cannot send men of their own choice to represent 
the workers. This leads to frustration, espe¬ 
cially as unrecognized unions are also entitled 
to raise points of dispute and to take them to 
the conciliation stage. This results in intensi¬ 
fied inter-union rivalry and, often, also in 
violent outbursts arising from illegal strikes, 
and in sabotage, 'gheraos' and the like. Un- 
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re cognized unions lose a sense of balance because 
they feel that they .re denied a place or a 
representation at the negotiating table. They 
then indulge in all manner of illegal activities. 

This situation should be put an end to. 

Workers are and rust be free to form any 
number of unions in a unit: it is their funda¬ 
mental right, nut it does not follow that 
Government's policy regarding negotiations 
should be one-sided and unfair to the workers 
as a whole in the unit. 

Representatives of the workers on the 
Joint Consultative Bodies and in Labour Councils 
should therefore be elected by all the -workers 
in the unit, such election being conducted in 
a fair manner by the management under the supervision 
where necessary of the Labour Department. Each 
worker would have one vote. The elected men will 
then have full justification in claiming that they 
represent the whole bod3 r of workers in the unit 
and not to a factional body of them. 

A similar method should be followed in 
filling the vacancies in Joint Consultative 
Bodies for representatives of civil servants 
in offices to v r hom the Industrial Disputes 
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Act does rul apply. 

It may 'be mentioned, here that a sugges¬ 
tion to this effect made by the chairman of our 
Team to the Administrative Reforms commission 
in connection with similar situations in public 
sector undertakings finds a place in the recommend¬ 
ations of the comnissi 'n for such undertakings. 

The recommendation of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission is as follows: 

"Labour councils with a prescribed 
number of members should be formed 
for conducting negotiations with 
the management on lab ur matters. 

The members of the council should 
be elected once in two years by 
all the workers, each of them 
having one vote” . 

(pec omnend a tion 
No.56) 

5.3.2. It is necessary to frame rules regarding 
associations or unions of civil servants. a s 
things stand now, due to the Supremo court 
rulings upholding the fundamental rights under 
Article 19, civil servants can join associations 
or unions without any of the restrictions to 

f ' 

be found in the old Conduct Rules. The only 
restrictions now in force are that the associa- 
ti 'ns or uni-'ns"should not be orejudicial to 
the interests of the sovereignty and integrity 
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of the country or public order or morality". 
These restrictions are of little avail in 
so far as maintenance of discipline is con¬ 
cerned. Fresh rules should be framed after 
the draft bill appended hereto is enacted 
and as a result rules can be framed under 
Section 5 of the same. 

At present unions like the P. & T. 
Ermloyees' Union, Railwaymen's unions and 
other unions in Governmental and public 
sector undertakings declared as 'oublic 
utility services* are already there and 
they should be there. They are regi¬ 
stered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 

1926 and they are governed by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. These unions, though 
they are 'public utility services', can resort 
to strike, though this has to be after giving 
notice in the prescribed manner. We are 
strongly of opinion that these unions should 
think of strikes only in the very last 
resort and that they should avail themselves 
of the services of the Joint Consultative 
Machinery for resolution - if necessary, 
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after arbitration - of all disputes without 
first going on strike. P.& T. and Railway 
unions have agreed to this arrangement. If 
this is not done, the adverse reaction on 
hundreds of other unions - such as the asso¬ 
ciation or unions in the Secretariat, Income 
Tax Department, etc. who are not governed 
by the Industrial Disputes Act or such other 
labour laws - will be highly disturbing, 
because coming as they do under the Conduct 
Rules (and not under the Industrial Disputes 
Act), they cannot at all go on strike. Of 
course, in cases where a civil servant is 
governed both by Conduct Rules as also 
by the Industrial Disputes Act and other 
similar labour laws, the latter will 
prevail over the Conduct Rules in the 
event of a conflict between these rules 
and such laws. 

5.3.3 In the United States the Execu¬ 
tive Order issued on the subject of 
Employees-Management Co-operation in the 
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Federal Service, lays down the conditions 
under which recognition of an * employee 
organisation’ may be granted. The terra 
'Recognized Employee Organisation' under 
this order does not include any organisa¬ 
tion which asserts the right to strike 
against the Government} or any agency there¬ 
of or to assist or participate in any such 
strike or which imposes a duty or obliga¬ 
tion to conduct, assist or participate 
in any such strike. In the agreement 
entered into between the various depart¬ 
ments and the organisations of thoir 
respective employees this condition is 
insisted upon. We enclose as Annexures 
Nos.VI and VII a copy each of the Execu¬ 
tive Order 10988 of the U.S.A. Federal 
Service and a sample of the Employee- 
Management Co-operation Agreement, viz., 
the Agreement dated August 11, 1966 
between certain Agriculture Department 
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employees with the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. It is necessary that the Central 
Government should likewise lay down speci¬ 
fic rules for securing the effective co¬ 
operation of the employees in consultation 
with the Joint Machinery, as early as 
possible, and while laying down these 
rules, conditions similar to those mentioned 
above as prevalent in other countries 
should also be specified. In Japan, the 
employees, in certain establishments, 
when they go on strike, do not resort 
to cessation of work but wear badges 
or tokens indicating that they are on 
strike, e.g., the employees in the 
Hotel Industry. The administration 
there makes all out efforts to see 
that the employees do not take even this 
extreme step of showing their dissatis¬ 
faction by wearing badges, etc. 
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RECOMMENDATION 5.3.4 We accordingly recommend as follows; 

FOR ACTION 

(IP) (l) Representatives of the employees on 

the Joint Consultative Bodies and on 
Labour Councils should not come, as 
hitherto, only as nominees of sectional 
unions, such as the I.N.T.U.C., A.I. 
T.U.C., etc., but should be elected 
by the entire employee force in the 
unit, each employee having one vote, 
such election being conducted in a 
fair manner by the management under 
the supervision, where such super¬ 
vision is considered expedient, of 
the Labour Department. The repre¬ 
sentatives so elected can then claim 
to speak on behalf of the entire 
employee force at the negotiation 
table. 

(2) The rules regarding recognition of 
the associations or unions of civil 
servants will have to be framed in 
consultation with the machinery 
recently constituted for joint 
consultation and compulsory arbi¬ 
tration for Central Government 
employees. Provision should be made 
in these rules that the associations 
or the unions shall use the right to 
strike, wherever such right has been 
recognized, only as a last resort. 
Similar rules should be made in the 
States. 
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5.4.1 In the interim report of the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission in regard to citizens' 
grievances a recommendation has been made that 
the institutions of Lokpal and Lokayukta should 
be created and that after the creation of these 
two institutions the Vigilance Organisations, 
wherever operating, may be abolished, as the 
work of the Vigilance Commission would be taken 
over by these institutions. We agree with this 
recommendation. We also feel that the work now 
being done by the Commissioner for Public 
Grievances should be taken over by the Lokpal 
and the Lokayuktas. 

The special investigating organisations 
are such as the Central Bureau of Investigation, 
the X-Branch, Anti-Corruption Bureau (A.C.B.) 
should continue and function under the Lokpal 
or Lokayukta. In the States the personnel 
of the Anti-Corruption Bureau and the X-Branch 
should include at least one senior officer outside 
the State, so that the enquiries in which there 
is likelihood of local pressures can be entrusted 
to him. We make this recommendation as we have 
felt that the State officers in the A.C.B. or in 
the X-Branch may suffer from fear of harsh treat¬ 
ment when they go back to their parent departments 
in the same State. 
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HEaDS OF 
DEPARTMENTS 
TO BE 
CONSULTED 


TIME LIMIT 
FOR ENQUIRIES 


These investigating. belies should "keep 
their eyes ind ears open" and keep the Lokpal and 
pokayukta, as the case may be, duly informed of 
cases of lapse on the part of civil servants. 

"Prevention is better than cure". If people 
dishonestly inclined to know that there are governmental 
agencies which are on the lookout, they, will restrain 
themselves from inducing in wrongful acts or practices. 

5.4.2 The need for close liaison at all stages 
between the Heads of Departments and the Investi¬ 
gating Agencies set up for the prevention of 
corruption has been recognised as essential for the 
successful functioning of the anti-Corruption 
Organisation. The responsibility for checking corruption 
should be laid squarely on the Heads of Departments 

and the Special Organisations set up for prevention 

of corruption should assist the Heads of Department 

in discharging these responsibilities. 

We, therefore, recommend that in the enquiries 
into vigilance cases by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation, the Special police Establishment, 
or the Investigation Wings of the Anti- 
Corruotion Departments in the States, the 
Heads of the Departments should be taken 
into confidence at the early stage of 
investigation itself and kept informed of 
the position from time to time. 

5.4.3 There should also be a time limit set for 
completion of different types of enquiries by the 
Special Police Establishment or Central Bureau of 
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Investigation or Anti-Corruption Bureau to 
introduce a sense of urgency in the matter of 
completion of enquiries. This should be lone 
by the supervisory officers of these respective * 
branches. The Heads of Departments or the other 
supervisory officers concerned should review 
six-monthly all such cases (as is done in the 
case of detentions under the Preventive Detention 
Act.') Cases of inordinate delay should be brought 
to the notice of the Secretary or the Head of the 
Department concerned. 

5,4,4 There are certain positions in Government which 
are vulnerable to exploitation for personal gain. 

The temptations offered by the environments in these 
positions are often too strong. In the absence of 
adequate checks, even persons who have shown exemplary 
honesty in other spheres of work, may fall in their 
standards in these tempting environments. 

It is not possible for us to make a detailed 
study of such tempting environments or even to list 
all of them and so, for the purposes of this study 
we shall mention only a few. 

The most notorious example is of the checking 
by the police of lorries in which goods are transported. 
Each truck has its own ’regulars’ on its list, to whom 
monthly payments have to be made if the trucks are 


SPECIAL 
POSITIONS 
TO BE 
MANNED 
BY 

SELECTED 

STAFF. 
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not to be detained or the drivers not prosecuted 
for some silly reason or other. The number of 
criminal cases against truck owners and truck 
drivers is phenomenally large. One can say that 
for every private motorist who is prosecuted under 
the Motor Vehicles act, there are a hundred cases 
or more of prosecutions of truck owners or drivers. 
a.nd for every single case of prosecution of a truck 
driver or owner, there may b« a hundred cases 
'compromised' privately on the road. Instances of 
these 'compromises' can be seen in broad daylight 
by anyone who cares to stand on a cross-road and 
watch the truck pass past a constable or two on duty. 
This problem has been discussed by members of our 
Team with responsible Police officers. We learn that 
in Madras orders *uve been passed that no police 
officer oelow the rank of a Sub-Inspector should be 
empowered to halt and inspect trucks in transit. 

This is a very good rule, deserving to be copied 
by all Governments. We feel that the regulations 
under the Motor Vehicles act can oe made less 
stringent and less inquisiti/e so that causes of 
needless irritation to truck owners and drivers 
are removed. 

Another example is of houses built by 
civil servants. Those who serve in cities get 
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advances from banks or similar institutions or SPECIAL RULES 

TO BE FRAMED 

from Government for building houses. Government FOR PREVENTING 

ABUSE OR 

does not insist on the officers staying in these MISUSE. 

houses, ihe result is that they continue to 

occupy Government quarters at low rents and let 

out their houses at high rents, de have come 

across many such cases, a flat in Bombay 

constructed on land obtained at concessional 

rates from the Government is let out on a four** 

figure rent to a public sector undertaking (the 

Bombay State Electricity Board). A house in 

Bangalore is let out on high rent to an employee 

in an autonomous Government corporation by the 

owner who is none other than the Chairman of 

that very autonomous corporation’. Civil 

servants in rural or suburban areas who do not 

get such.opportunities feel jealous and talk 

openly of this form of ’corruption'. It should 

be possible to tackle this proolem by insisting 

on the civil servants residing in his own house 

and n->t in Government accommodation or letting 

it on a fair rent prescribed by Government, 

preferably to another civil servant. It is 

noticed that decisions taken by Central Government 

and State Governments in this behalf are not 


uniform 
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PROCEDURES TO 
BE STREAMLINED 
TO PREVENT 
CORRUPT 
PRACTICES. 


Yet another instance is of a land records 
office in the Mysore State (Anekal Tehsil) inspected 
by the Chairman of our Team. The Land Revenue Code 
provides that ail registered sales of land are 
promptly communicated to the land records office 
in the Tehsil office by the Tehsil Sub-Registrar, 

On receipt of the intimations from the Sib-Rgis'trar 
the Tehsil Office should, without delay - say within 
two months enter the names of the purchasers in 
the Record-of-Rights of the villages concerned and 
cancel the names of the sellers from that Register, 
This is a very important duty, because if the Record- 
of-Rights is not up-to-date, there could be much 
avoidable litigation over disputes regarding titles 
and possession. In the anekal Tehsil Office, this 
very important work has been allowed to fill in 
arrears for over five years. Many disputes have 
arisen and some of them have been attended by 
violence. The land records and survey staff make 
the most improper use of this situation for their 
personal gain. The worst case is of an individual 
who had sold over 500 acres of his land to various 
people in the villages for a sum well exceeding 
a lakh of rupees during 1954-64. The names of the 
purchasers were not entered into the Record-of-Rights 
nor were the areas sold correctly demarcated on the 
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spot and their proportionate land revenue fixed. 

In the abgence of fi x ed land revenue assessments 
on the purchased lands, the Tehsildar was unable 
to call on the purchasers to pay the land revenue. 

The lands continued to be shown in the name of the 
person who had sold the lands. This man was quick 
enough to see the opportunity for illegal gain 
in this situation, as the land revenue fell in 
arrears, the Tehsildar proceeded to sell the lands 
by auction for recovery of the arrears. The notice 
of the sale was sent, not to the new purchasers, 
but to the seller because it was this man who was 
s iown in the Reeord-of-Ri ;hts as the occupant of 
the lands i In the auction of 800 acres which 
foliowea, the seller himself uought all the lands 
in the name of his wife for a sum of Rs. 600,00, 
that is, at less than a rup-e per acre, and that 
too in the year of grace 1964i The worst part of 
this case was that although collusion was cleor 
at every step between the seller and the officials 
concerned, the Assistant Commissioner confirmed the 
s^-le. Many disputes have naturally arisen and several 
are pending now in the courts. 

One other result of this medieval state 
of affairs in the land records office is that Government 
is unable to distribute the sanctioned amounts as loans 
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for land improvements, w/e were informed by the 
Development Commissioner, Mysore State, that land 
records are in this wretched state in almost all 
the villages and that many land-holders are not able 
to get the loans applied for because he cannot get 
the requisite certificate from the Tehsildar that 
he is the recorded occupant of the land in the Record-of 
Rights. The Development Commissioner stated this as 
the reason for the lapsing of large amounts earmarked 
for loans for digging wells for irrigation. This 
state of affairs reminds us of unsettled periods in 
India's history in perhaps the fourteenth century 
or so. But the amazing part of it is that this 
situation is suffered as normal by all the civil 
servants concerned. How could morale be built up 
and how could respect for efficient work be maintained 
in these circumstances? Nothing short of a regular 
settlement of Revenue Lands can cure this state of 
affairs in the Mysore State. 

The examples we have given are only 
illustrative of the fact that there are many many 
gaping problems which do no credit to the administration 
in spite of achievement of progress in other directions 
Such problems can all come to light if a specifically 
directed attempt is made to fish them out and bring 
them to the public gaze. 
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Each State and the Centre should, therefore, 
have in its Organisation and Methods Branch an officer 
on special duty for a year or for such period as may 
be necessary to spot out all such cases and to 
suggest remedies for implementation by tho Government. 
5.4.5 Recovery from pension can be ordered from 
a retire! Government servant if he is found guilty 
after a departmental or judicial proceedings of 
grave misconduct or negligence during his service, 
proceedings can be instituted after retirement if 
it is in respect of an event which took place not 
more than four years prior to the institution of 
such )rocee lings. The prescription of such a long 
period as four years is calculated to encourage 
dilatoriness in the investigation of the case and 
in coming to a conclusion. Further, it may not be 
possible to collect evidence sufficient to bring 
home the charges because of this long period 
intervening. The use of the provision under this 
rule can only degenerate into a vexatious or 
vindictive measure. We consider a period of two 
years should be sufficient and recommend the 
amendment of the rule accordingly. In any case, 
if the breach committed is a serious one, there 
are the provisions for trial in a criminal court, 
for which there is no limitation prescribed in law. 


RECOVERY OF 
LOS i 

INCURRED BY 
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FROM 
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RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION 
( 20 ) 


A retired person con be hauled up in such a case and 

be made to pay the appropriate penalty. 

5.4.6 (1) The Lokpal and Lokayukta, when appointed, 

should look after the work at present 
being done by the Vigilance Organisation 
and the Commissioner for Public Grievances. 

(2) In conducting enquiries in the Vigilance 
cases by the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation or the Special Police Establish¬ 
ment or the Anti-Corruption Bureau or 
the X-Branches in the States, the Heads 
of Departments should be taken into 
confidence, as best as possible, at the 
beginning stage of the investigations 
themselves and kept informed of the posi¬ 
tion from time to time, so that the 
enquiries can be conducted on proper 
lines. 

(3) At least one senior officer in the Anti- 
Corruption Bureau as also in the X-Branches 
in the States, should be from outside the 
State, so that important enquiries which 
are undertaken by these investigating 
organisations, can be conducted without 
any mental reservations or fear of undue 
pressure or consequences from within that 
State. 

(4) A review of the cases under enquiry by 
the investigating officers should be made 
periodically in order to introduce a sense 

of urgency in the completion of the enquiries. 

(5) The Organisation and Methods Branch should, 
make a special study of work procedures 
obtaining in some sectors of administra¬ 
tion which have lapsed into chronic in¬ 
efficiency or which are amenable to easy 
exploitation by corrupt elements, and 
prescribe remedies for preventing misuse 
or corrupt practices. Some examples of 
such sectors are given in para.5.4.4. 

(6) Institution of proceedings against a 
retired Government servant in respect 
of his acts of commission or omissions 
during his service should be done before 
the expiry of two years from the date 

of his retirement. 
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5.5.1 One of. the conduct rules prohibits a 
Government servant from being a member of or 
otherwise associated with any political party 
or organisation which takes part in politics, 
or his taking part in or subscribing to the aid 
of or assisting in any other manner any political 
movement or activity. This is based on the sound 
principle that a Government servant should be 
politically neutral, so that he may be able to 
inspire confidence in the public and carry out 
his duties efficiently and impartially. While 
the political neutrality of the civil servant is 
importint for the successful functioning of the 
administration, it is to be considered whether 
it will be nossible or desirable to free certain 
sections of the civil servants of the restrictions, 
either completely or partially, in this respect. 

It has been held by the Kerala High Court in a 
series of cases that there is no objection to 
the Government inquiring into and forming an 
opinion regarding the character and antecedents 
of a particular candidate for appointment to a 
public office, as also his suitability for the post, 
on the basis of his previous political affiliations 
and thereafter declining to appoint him. When the 


POLITICAL 
RIGHTS OF 
CIVIL 

servants 


Government's activities are expanding, more number 
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of citizens will be put on the Pay rolls of 
Government. To debar completely a sizeable educated 
section of the community from a meaningful sort of 
political activity may itself have an adverse effect 
on the political life of the country, especially 
v/hen better qualified and more competent persons 
are required from all strata Tor running the 
administration of the country at levels including 
the legislative and policy-making spheres, a certain 
amount of identification with the objectives of the 
policies is necessary for tpeir successful implement¬ 
ation. a Government servant should be no different 
from the citizen who have voted for certain principles 
and policies. It has been stated in certain quarters 
that prohibition policy has- not been very much 
successful because of lack of dedication to the policy 
on the part of some of the Government servants who 
are required to implement it. 

In the United Kingdom, restrictions on 
oolitical activities by Government servants have been 
liberalised to a gre it extent. About two-thirds of 
the Government servants (industrial and non-industrial) 
are completely free from the restrictions and about 
a quarter are free, subject to the acceptance of the 
need for discretion to take part in all activities 
(except Parliamentary candidature) and national political 
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activities. Even in this last group is many as 
possible of them who so wish are given permission 
to take Part in local Government and political 
activities of the local fiold. Those who are 
completely debarred include the executive, the 
professional, scientific, technical and administra¬ 
tive grades, a Go /e raiment servant who is completely 
free of the restrictions and who intends standing 
for Parliament must resign his opaointment before 
the nomination day. If he is not elected to 
Parliament, he will, on an application within 
a week of the declaration of the result, be re¬ 
instated in his previous capacity. If he is 
elected, he will be entitled to return to his post> 
provided that he ceases to be a member after an 
absence not exceeding five years and that he had 
not less thin ten years' actual service before his 
election and that he allies for reinstatement 
within three months from the date he ceases to be 
a member. In France, Italy and Spain, the Civil 
servant elected to Parliament is granted indefinite 
leave of absence and if he ceases to oe a Member 
of Parliament, he is entitled either to return to 
his post, or, if he is too old, he can retire from 
the service. In Denmark, Sweden and Austria, the 
Civil servant can remain in office and also sit in 
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Parliament. In these countries the precaution is 
taken that no Civil servant contests in the area where 
he had worked last. In Canada, a Civil servant is 
appointed as a Deputy Minister. 

3hri C.D. Deshmukh, now Chairman of one of 
the Study Teams, had, as Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi 
University, quoted the example of Japan and suggested 
that senior and experienced officers should be taken 
up as Deputy Ministers. Under articles 102 and 191 
of the Constitution, a person (including a civil 
servant), while holding an office of profit under 
the Government is disqualified for being chosen as 
and for being a member of Parliament or the legislatures. 
However, the Representation of the People act, 1951, 
contains provisions under which a member of the 
legislature can under certain circumstances be exempted 
from disqualification on the ground of his holding 
an office of profit, under the Government. The question 
to be considered is whether any relaxation of the 
conduct rules regarding the taking part in elections 
in this country should be made. It may, perhaps, be 
desirable that excepting certain categories of staff 
viz. those belonging to the higher services who are 
not even 2 y 0 of the strength of the entire Government 
staff, and certain others holding sensitive or 
vulnerable positions, majority of the other categories 
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of civil servants may be allowed, to contest elections* 

At the present, this would not be possible for a person 
(other than a Minister) holding an office of profit 
under the Government is disqualified from being 
a Member of Parliament or the St Ate Legislature. 

It would be possible to get over this bar by 
a declaration to that effect being made by a law 
passed by Parliament or the State Legislature 
as the case may be. The lien of a servant contesting 
election may be kept at least for one period of five 
years. It may be laid down that during the period of 
absence from Government duty he would lose only 
seniority and increments and he would be considered 
as not in Government employ* It may be provided 
that this absence may not entail forfeiture of past 
service when he returns to his post. 

5.5.2 One of the conduct rules prohibits RIGHT TO TaKF 

UP PR IV ATM 

a Government servant engaging except with the TRAita OR 

' mmploymmm: for 

previous sanction of the Government directly or LCWKR PaID 

STaFF 

indirectly in any trade or business or undertaking 
any other employment. Under Fundamental Rule 11, 
the whole of the time of a Government servant is 
at the disposal of the Government which pays him 
and he may b-~ employed in any manner by the 
appropriate authority without any claim for additional 
remuneration. Acceptance of fees by Government servants 
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for services to a private or public body or persons 
is permitted only with the sanction of the competent 
authority and one-third of any fees in excess of 
Es» 400/-, or if a recurring fee, of Rs, 250/- a year 
should be credited to Government. The sanction 
for acceptance of any part-time employment by 
Government servants is seldom sought by the Government 
servants themselves and, if applied for, rarely given. 
But evasions are of frequent occurrence. It is 
generally known that lower-paid Government employees 
are compelled to and do in f act supplement their 
income oy doing such odd part-time jobs as giving 
tuition to the children, doing typin ; work part-time 
etc. In these days of high cost of li/ing and of 
limited resources of Government to increase the pay 
scales of the lower paid employees, it is necessary 
to adopt a somewhat liberal policy in regard to the 
sanction of acceptance of part-time jobs by the low- 
paid employees. In the case of technical men such 
as engineers a less rigid attitude would not be 
misplaced. In the case of the civil servants, ohe 
maximum of whose scale is Rs. 500/- p.m., the grant 
of permission should be more generous than at present, 
provided it does not interfere with his official work 
and provided such permission is not likely to be 
abused by the employee. This measure will remove th© 
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objection which lower paid employees can now make 
to the private practice permitted by Government to 
several officers in the medical department. 

Likewise, teachers should be permitted 
to take up private tuitions which do not interfere 
with their official duties. At present, teachers 
employed in Government educational institutions 
take up private tuitions on the sly. Teachers 
are among the lowest pail people for the educational 
qualfications they possess. Permitting them to take 
up tuitions is one way of helping them. Other evil 
practices, such as favoured treatment to one’s own 
pupils grow with these private tuitions. It is 
necessary that these tuitions -ore strictly supervised 
by the persons in charge of the educational 
institutions. 

5.5.3 One of the conduct rules stimulates that CONDUCT 

RULES TO 3E 

"no government servant shall accept, without the AMENDED. 

previous sanction of the Government or of the 

prescribed authority, ask for or accent contributions 

to, or otherwise associate himself with the raising 

of, any funds or other collections in cash or in 

kind in pursuance of any object whatsoever." Under 

the provisions of another conduct rule, " a government 

servant may take part in the registration, promotion 

or management of a co-operative society substantially 
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RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 
( 21 ) 


for the benefit of government servants registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 (2 of 1912) 
or any other law for the time being in force, or 
of a literary, scientific or charitable society 
registered under the Secieties Registration Act, 

1860 (21 of 1860) or any corresponding law in force". 
The rule does not contain the word ’cultural'. 

Many registered societies have been formed 
by Government servants for cultural activities also. 

The rule should be enlarged to include the ’cultural’ 
activities, even though by including the ’literary’ 
activities in the- objects of a soc.ilety^ the requirements 
«sf ithe rule canp.be met. The power of taking cart 
in the registration, promotion or management of 
a co-operative society specifically allowed would 
be meaningless unless it includes the power to raise 
funds to carry out the objects of the society, pro¬ 
vided the society is authorised in its memorandum 
of association to raise funds by means of donations 
and subscriptions. as there is apparent contradic¬ 
tion between the two rules cited, the p®sition 
should be made clear beyond d®ubt, or controversy 
by specific amendments of the rules or necessary 
administrative instructions. 

5.5.4 (1) There should be liberalisation 

of the rules regarding the 
eligibility of Government servants 
to contest elections. 
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Excepting certain special class of 
civil servants the others may be 
given the right to contest election 
subject to certain conditions and 
their service rights should be 
protected to a certain extent. 

(2) Low-paid Civil servants may with 
prior a aaroval and subject to 
suitable restrictions be allowed 
to take up part-time employment 
after the working hours of the 
office. 

(3) The apparent oontradictions in the 
Conduct Rules currently in force 
as for example between the rules 
12 and 15 of the Central Civil 
Services (Conduct) Rules, 1964, 
should be resolved by appropriate 
amendments or administrative 
instructions. 



ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER V 


( p ara 5.1.22 of the Report) 
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SHORT TITLE 

&, COtLFNCE- 
MENT. 


DEFINITIONS 


ANNEXUHE TO CHAPTER V 
(Para 6.1.22 of the Report) 

An Act to provide for the restriction 
of certain rights conferred by Part III of 
the Constitution in their application to 
civil servants and for procedures so as to 
ensure the proper discharge of their duties 
and the maintenance of discipline among, them. 

Be it enacted by Parliament as follows 


CHAPTER I - Preliminary 


lo (I) This Act may be called the civil 

3erv.r-.nts (Restriction of Rights and Maintenance 
of Discipline) Act, 196_ 0 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of 

India, 


(3) It shall come into force on such 
date as the Central Government may, by notifi¬ 
cation in the Official Gazette, appoint in 
this behalf. 

2o In this Act, unless the context 

otherwise requires:- 

(1) "Appointing authority" in rela- 
lation to a Civil Servant means - 

(i) the authority empowered to make 
appointments to the Service of 
which the Civil servant is for 
the time being a member or to 
the grade of the Service in 
which the Civil Servant is for 
the time being included, or 

(ii) the authority empowered to make 
appointments to the post which 
the Civil servant for the time 
being holds, or 

(iii) the authority which appointed the 
Civil servant to such Service, 
grade or post, as the case may be, or 
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(iv) where the Civil servant having 
been a permanent member of any 
other Service or having subs¬ 
tantively held any other perma¬ 
nent post, has been in continuous 
employment of the Government, 
the authority which appointed 
him to that Service or to any 
grade in that Service or to that 
post. 

( 2 ) ’’Civil Servant” means a person 
appointed to any Civil service or Civil post 
in connection with the affairs of the Union, 
who is n*>t subject to the Air Force Act, 1950, 
the Army Act <. 1950 and the Navy Act 1957> 

and includes eve y member of the All-India 
Services and every holder of a Civil post 
under the Union wherever he may be employed 
and every person in the service or pay of the 
Government of a Union Territory. 

(3) "Criminal Court" means a court 
of ordinary criminal justice in any part of 
India. 


(4) "Departmental enquiry" means 
a proceeding in which a charge or accusa¬ 
tion of an offence against a Civil servant 
Is enquired into by a disciplinary tribunal 
under this Act. 

(5) "Department of the Government 
of India" means any establishment or organi¬ 
sation declared by the President by a notifi¬ 
cation in the official Ga.zo.tto to be a 
department of the Government of India. 

(6) "Disciplinary authority" means 
any authority competent to impose any of the 
punishments specified in this Act on a Civil 
Servant. ' 


(7) "Disciplinary proceedings" 
means a departmental enquiry or trial 
before a disciplinary tribunal or a trial 
initiated under this Act in a Criminal 
Court • 


(8) "Disciplinary Tribunal" 
means the tribunal constituted for hold¬ 
ing a departmental enquiry under this Act. 


(3(viii) of 
Army Act). 
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(9) disruption of work 1 ' means 
and includes. any disturbance, dislocation, 
interruption, slowing down or cessation of 
or in the normal conduct or pace or flow of 
work in connection with the affairs of 
the Union, 

(10) "Government'* mean the Central 
Government. 

(11) "Head of the repartment" for 
the Purpose of exercising the powers as 
appointing, disciplinary, appellate or re¬ 
viewing authority, means the authority 
declared to be the. heai-oi the department in 
the schedule to this Act. 

(12) "Illegal gratification" means 
gratification, whether received in service 
or kind or money which is not included in 
remuneration, salary, allowance, amenity, 
service, consideration, gift, facility or 
reward permitted Pr allowed by law, (and 
includes a bribe as defined in the 
Indian Penal Code)* 

(13) "Member of the family" in re¬ 
lation to a Government servant includes:- 

(i) the wife or husband as the case 
may be, of the Government servant 
whether residing with the Govern¬ 
ment servant or not but does not 
include a wife or husband, as 
the case may be, separated from 
the Government servant by a decree 
or order of a competent court; 

(ii) son or dauphter or step-son or 
step-daughter of the Government 
servant and wholly dependent 
on him, but does not include a 
child or step-child who is no 
longer in any way dependent on 
the Government servant or of 
whose custody the Government 
servant has been deprived by or 
under any law; 
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(iii) any other Person related, whether 

by blood or marriage to the Govern¬ 
ment servant or to the Government 
servant's wife or husband, and 
wholly dependent on the Government 
servant. 

(14) "Mischief" shall have the same mean 
ing as defined in section 425 of the Indian Penal 
Code • 

(15) "Notification" means a notification 
published in the Official Gazette of the Govern¬ 
ment cf India. 

(16) "Offence" means an act or omission 
punishable under this Act# 

(17) "Prescribed" means prescribed by 
rules made under this Act e 

(5.8) "Prescribed Authority" means the 
authority as may be specified by the Government 
by order made in this behalf for discharging 
any function prescribed under this Act or under 
the t'ules made under this Act „ 

(19) "Presenting authority" means any 
person or authority nominated by the Government 
or by an initiating authority to present a case 
for enquiry before a disciplinary tribunal or 
before a Criminal Court. 

(20) "Public nuisance" shall have the 
same meaning as defined in section 268, Indian 
Penal Code. 

(21) "Public utility" means any service, 
duty or sets of duties entrusted to a Civil 
servant or to any class or category of Civil 
servants and declared to be a public utility 
service under this Act. 

(22) "Strike" means any intentional 
disruption of work by a Civil servant or a 
body of Civil servants acting singly or in 
combination or under a common understanding. 

(23) "Trial" means a proceeding in 
which a charge or accusation of an offence 
against a Civil servant is enquired into by 
a criminal court. 
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(24) "Wrongful confinement" shall have 
the same meaning as defined in section 340 of 
the Indian Penal Code* 

(25) "Wrongful restraint" shall have 
the same meaning as defined in section 339 of 
the Indian Penal Code. 

(26) All words and expressions used 
but not defined in this Act and defined in the 
Indian Penal Code shall be deemed to have the 
same meanings assigned to them in that Code a 
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CHAPTER II - Some Genera l Provisi ons. 


PERSONS 3. (1) All Civil servants shall he subject 

SUBJECT TO to this Act wherever they may he whether in India 

THIS ACT. or outside. 

(S .2 Army Act') 

APPLICATION (2) The Government may hy notification 

OF ACT TO apply all or any of the provisions of this Act to 
CIVIL SER- any class or category of Civil servants and 
VANTS suspend the operation of all or any of the pro- 

(S.4 Army visions of this Act in regard to a class or category 

Act). of Civil servants, for specified reasons and in the 

interests of the general public and the maintenance 
of discipline. 

PUBLIC 4. The following shall be deemed to be 

UTILITY oublic utility services: 

SERVICES. 

(i) any railway service, 

(ii) any postal, telegraph or telephone 
service, 


(Compare 
definition 
in Industrial 
Disputes Act'' . 


(iii) any service or duty or set of 

duties entrusted to a Civil servant 
or to a class or category of Civil 
servants in connection with the 
supply of power, light or water to 
the public or in connection with 
public health, public conservancy, 
public safety or sanitation, or 
automobile, air and water transport; 


(iv) any catering service or mess; and 

(v) any service or duty or set of 

duties entrusted to a Civil servant 
or to a class or a category of 
Civil servants which the Government 
may, if satisfied that public interest 
so requires in an emergency local or 
otherwise, declare by notification to 
be a public utility service for such 
period not exceeding six months at a 
time as may be specified in the 
notification. 
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5„ The Government may be notification 

make rules restricting to sich extent and 
such manner as may be necessary the right of 
any Civil servant or class or category of 
Civil servantsi- 

(i) to be a member or to be in 
any way associated with any 
trade union, labour union or 
guild or any class of trade or 
labour unions or guilds or any 
society institution or associ- 
ation £ , or any class of societies, 
institutions or associations • 


PJ.JER TO 
iiJDIFY 
CERTAIN 
FUNDAuENTAL 
RIGHTS IN 
THEIR APPLI¬ 
CATION TO 
PERSONS SUB¬ 
JECT TO THIS 
ACT. 


(ii) to attend or address any meet¬ 
ing cr to take part in any 
demonstration organized by 
any body of oersons for any 
political cr other purpose 3 


(S ,21 Army 
Act) * 

(Act .33 Consti 
tution to be 
amended). 


(iii) to communicate with the oress 
or the radio or to publish or 
cause to be published any book, 
letter or other document. 

(iv) to engage himself or to be 

interested directly or indirectly 
in any trade of business or to 
undertake any other employment 
or profession or source of income; 
and 

(v) in regard to the ownership of, or 
acquisition by purchase, gift or 
otherwise of, or disposal of move- 
able or immoveable property. 


6. (i> Every Civil Servant shall, at 

afci times maintain absolute integrity, 
decorum of conduct and devotion to duty 
and shall do nothing which is unbecoming of 

him. 


TIRLCTIVE 
OUTLINES OF 
CONDUCT OF 
CIVIL SER¬ 
VANTS . 


(2) Every Civil servant shall, in 
the performance of his official duties or in 
the exercise of powers conferred on him, 
act in bis best judgment except when he is 
acting under the direction of his official 
superior and shall, where he is acting under 
such direction, obtain the direction in wri¬ 
ting, wherever oracticable, and where it is 
no* practicable to obtain the direction in 
writing, he shall obtain written confirmation 
of the direction as soon thereafter as possible. 


(Rule 3 of 
C «C»S • (Con¬ 
duct) Rules, 
1964) . 
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Expl anation: Nothing in this sub-section shall be 
cons true'T'as empowering a Civil servant to evade 
his resronsibilitirs by seeking instructions from, 
or approval of, a superior officer or authority 
when such instructions a~e not necessary under the 
scheme of distribution of powers and responsibiliv 
ties. 

(Rule 3 of (3) -Every Civil servant holding a 

C.C.3. supervisory post shall take all possible 

(Conduct) steps to ensure the integrity and devotion 
Rules, 1964)to duty of all Civil servants for thgftime 
being under his control and authority. 

LITIGATION 7o A disciplinary tribunal or a review 

IN SERVICE or appellate tribunal or an appointing authority 
MATTERS. shall have exclusive jurisdiction to exercise 
their respective functions to enquire into, 
detemir.e, decide or dispose of, any matter 
which it is, by or under this Act, empowered 
to enquire into, determine, decide or dispose 
of avid no Civil Court shall exercise juris¬ 
diction as to any of such matters. 



CHAPTER III - Offences by Civil Servants 


WHAT 
CONSTI- 
TUES 

OFFENCE. 


8» Any act or omission by a Civil servant 

which contravenes any of the provisions of Section 
9 to 33 shall amount to an offence punishable 
under this Act. 


BREACHES 

AGAINST 

RULES 

FRAMED 

UNDER 

SECTION 5. 


9, No Civil servant shall commit a breach 

of any of the rules framed under Section 5 in 
regard to;- 

(a) membership of any trade union or 

labour union or guild or -my society 
institution or association* or any 
class cf societies, institutions of 
associations; 


(Act s 33 cf 
the Consti¬ 
tution) t 


(b) attending or addressing any meeting 
or taking part in any demonstration 
organised by any body of Demons 
for any political or other purpose; 

(c) communieating with the orcss or the 
Dress or the radio or publishing or 
causing to be published any book, 
letter, or other document; 

(d) engaging himself or being interested 
directly or indirectly in any trade or 
business or undertaking any other 
employment or profession; and 

(e) ownership of or acquisition bv purchase, 
gift, or otherwise of, dr disposal of 
moveable or Immovable property. 


EMPLOYMENT 
O? ME MBERS 
0* FAMILY 
IN PRIVATE 
UNDERTAKINGS 


10„ (1) No Civil servant shall use his position 

or influence directly or indirectly to secure employ* 
ment for any member of his family in any private or 
other undertaking. 

* 


(2) (i) No Class I Officer shall, exceot 
with the previous sanction of 
the Government, permit his son, 
daughter or other dependent to 
accent employment in any private 
tindertaking with which ne has 
official dealings or in any other 
undertaking having official 
dealings with the Government; 


* Note; To be modified if such classification is 
abolished. 
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Provided that where the accep¬ 
tance of the employment cannot await 
prior Permission of the Government or 
is otherwise considered urgent ; the 
matter shall be reported to the Govern¬ 
ment ; and the employment may be accepted 
provisionally subject to the permission 
of the Government„ 

Cii) A Government servant shall, as soon 
as he becomes aware of the acceptance 
by a member of his family of an employ¬ 
ment in any private undertaking, inti¬ 
mate such acceptance to the prescribed 
authority and shall also intimate 
whether be has or has had any official 
dealings with that undertakings 

Provided that no such intimation 
shall be necessary in the case of a 
Class I Officer if he has already 
obtained the sanction of, or sent a 
report to the Government under clause Ci). 

(3) No Civil servant shall in the discharge 
of his official duties deal with any matter or give 
or sanction any contract to any undertaking or any 
other person if any member of his family is 
employed in that undertaking or under that person 
or if he or any member of his family is interested 
in such matter or contract in any other manner and 
the Civil servant shall refer every such matter or 
contract to his official superior and the matter or 
contract shall thereafter be disposed of according 
to the instructions of the authoritv to whom the 
reference is made. 


1 * No Civil servant shall unless permitted 

by Government to stand as a candidate for election 
himself canvass or otherwise interfere with, or 
use his influence in connection with or take part 
in, an elect : on to any legislature or local 
authority: 

Provided that 

(i) a Civil servant qualified to vote at 
such election may cxerdise his right to 
vote, but where he does so, he shall give 
no indication of the manner in which he 
proposes to vote or has voted; 


TAKING P\Rf 

IN ELEC* 
TI'JNS. 
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CRITICISM 
OF GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 


EVIDENCE 
BEFORE 
COMMITTEE 
OR ANY 
OTHER 
AUTHORITY. 


(ii) a Civil servant s v ^ll not be deemed 

to have contravened the provisions of 
this sub-rule by reason only that he 
assists in the conduct of an election 
in the duo performance of a duty imposed 
on him by or under any law for the 
time being in force. 

Explanation : The display by a Civil servant on his 
person, vehicle or residence of any electoral symbol 
shall amount to using his influence in connection 
with an election with the meaning of this sub-rule# 

12# No Civil servant shall, in any radio 

broadcast or in any document published in his 
own name or in any communication to the press or 
in e ay public utterance or by any gesture make 
any statement of fact or opinion - 

(i) which has the effect of an adverse 
criticism of any current or recent 
policy or action of the Central 
Government or a State Government; 

(ii) which is capable of embarassing the 
relatioxis between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of any State; 
or as between a State Government and 
any other State Government. 

(iii) which is capable of embarassing the 

relations between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of any foreign 
State or between the Government of 
any State and the Government of any 
foreign State: 

Provided that nothing in this 
rule shall apply to any statements 
made or views expressed by a Civil 
servant in his official capacity 
or in the due performance of the 
duties assigned to him. 

13. (!) Save as provided in sub-clause (3), 

no Civil servant shall, except with the previous 
sanction of the Government, give evidence in 
connection with any enquiry conducted by any 
person, committee or authority. 
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(2) Where any sanction has been accorded 
under sub-clause (1), no Civil servant giving such 
evidence shall criticise the policy or any action 
of the Central Government or of a State Government. 


(3) Nothing in this rule shall apply to - 


(i) evidence given at any enquiry before 
an authority appointed by the 
Government, Parliament or a State 
Legislature; or 

(ii) evidence given in any judicial 
enquiry; or 

(iii) evidence given at any departmental 
enquiry ordered by authorities 
subordinate to the Government. 


14. No Civil servant shall, except in 
accordance with ony general or special order 
of the Government or in the performance in 
good faith of th- 1 duties assigned to him, 
communicate, directly or indirectly, any 
official document or any part thereof or 
information to any Civil servant or any 
other person to whom he is not authorised to 
communicate such document or information, or 
quote from any official document or any 
part thereof or information in memorials, 
petitions or representations concerning himself 
on matters pertaining to his service under Govt. 

15. No Civil servant shall, except with 
the previous sanction of the Government or of 
the prescribed authority, ask for or accept 
contributions to, or otherwise associate him¬ 
self with the raising of, ary funds or other 
collections in cash or in kind in pursuance 
of any object whatsoever. 

16. A Civil servant shall so manage his 
private iffairs *as to avoid habitual indebted¬ 
ness <~>r insolvency. A Civil servant against 
whom any leg ,1 proceeding is instituted for 
the recovery of any debt due from him or for 
adjudging him as an insolvent shall forthwith 
report the full facts of the legal proceeding to 
the Government. 


UNAUTHOR TSF.D 

COMMUNICATIW. 

OF 

UFORIATTON. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


INSOLVH CY 
AND 

HABITUAL 
INDEBTEDNESS. 


Note:-The burden of proving that indebtedness was 
the result of circumstances which, with the exer¬ 
cise f ordinary diligence, the Civil servant 



BIGAMOUS 

MARRIAGES. 


CONSUMP¬ 
TION OF 
INTOXI¬ 
CATING 
DRINKS & 
DRUGSi 


USE 3F 
AMENITIES 


(Rule 19 
of Mysore 
Civil 
Service s 
(Conduct) 
Rules, 1966 

MISAPPRO¬ 

PRIATION 
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could not have foreseen, or over which he had no 
control, and had not proceeded from extravagant 
or dissipated habits, shall be upon the Civil 
servant. 

17. (1) No Civil servant who has a wife living 

shall contract another marriage without first obtain¬ 
ing the permission of the Government, notwithstanding 
that such subsequent marriage is permissible under 
the personal law for the time being applicable to 
him. 


(2) No female Civil servant shall marry 
any Perron who has a wife living without first 
obtaining the permission of the Government. 


18 o A Civil servant shall - 

(i) strictly abide by any law relating to 
intoxicating drinks or drugs in force 
in any area in which he may happen to 
be for the time being; 

(ii) take due care that the oerforoance of 
his duties is not affected in any way 
by the influence of any intoxicating 
drink or drug; 

(iii) not appear in a public place in a 
state of intoxication; and 

(iv) not habitually use any intoxicating 
drink or drug to excess. 

19. No Civil servant shall, negligently or 

.intentionally, mlsue sublet or damage or cause 
to be damaged or misappropriate or cause to be 
misappropriated any amenity provided for him by 
the Government to facilitate the discharge of his 
official duties. 

Explanation; A house allotted by Government to a 
Civil servant as such for his residence, whether 
such house be owned by the -Central Government or 
not, shall be deemed to be such an amenity. 


* 


20. No Civil servant shall, negligently or 

intentionally, misuse or misappropriate or cause 
to be misused or misappropriated any Government 
monies or Government properties for the time 
being in his personal charge. 
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21„ No Givil servant shall without the 

previous sanction of the prrscribed authority 
act as a legal guardian of the person or 
property of a minor other than the members of 
his family. 

22. No Civil servant shall bring or 

attempt to brine any political or other 
undue influence or pressure to bear up on 
any superior authority to further his in¬ 
terests in respect of matters pertaining 
to his service under the Government or to 
the service of any other Givil servant under 
the Central or State Government. 


23 , No Civil servant shall, in the 
exercise of Ms official functions, accept 
or agree t • accept or attempt to obtain 
from any Person for himself or for any 
other person any illegal gratification as 
a motive or reward for doing or forbearing 
to do any official act or to show favour 
or disfavour or render any service or 
disservice to any person. 

24. No Civil servant shall accept or 
agree to accept or attempt to obtain from 
any person for himself or for any other 
person any illegal gratification as a motive 
or reward for inducing by the undue exercise 
of his influence or pressure on any public 
servant to do or to forbear to do any official 
act, or in the exercise of the official 
functions of such Public servant to show 
favour or disfavour to any person or to 
render any service or disservice to any 
person with the Central or any State Govern¬ 
ment or the Parliament or the Legislature 

of any State or -with any public servant 
as such. 


25., No Civil servant shall make improper 

use for the personal benefit of himself or of 
any other person any information Which he has 
obtained or has come to know in the course of 
his official dities. 

26. No Civil servant shall commence or 

continue or otherwise act in furtherance of 
a strike. 


GUARDIANSHIP 
OF Alims, 

(Rule 25 of 
li, C. o . ( C onduct) 
Rules, 1966.) 


USE OF UNDUE 
INFLUENCE OR 
PRESSURE TO 
FURTHER INTER¬ 
ESTS OF CI /IL 
SERVANTS, (Rule 
20 of C s J e 
(Conduct) Rules, 
1364. 

RECEIVING 
ILLEGAL 
GRATIFICATION, 
(S.161, 

I.P. Code). 


USE OF UNDUE 
INFLUENCE OR 
PRESJUE. 

(S.163 of 
I .P. Code). 


IMPROPER 
USE OF 
INFORMATION 
OBTAINED AS 
CIVIL SERVANT. 


STRIKE 
(3. 4 
& 
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S 0 5 of 27. No Civil servant shall instigate or incite 

Mysore any Cl ’ll servant or Civil servants to take oart in 

State Civil or otherwise act in furtherance of a strike or assist 
Services financially or otherwise in furtherance of a strike. 
(Prevention 
of Strikes) 

Act, 1966) . 

MISCHIEF 28* No Civil servant shall commit any mischief 

PUBLIC or nuisance in any office of the Central or 

w^TCAvrir a Str.te Government or in any place of work of the 

° ain a.® Cent: al or a State Government while acting or pur¬ 

porting to act in furtherance of his interests in 
respect of matters pertaining to his service or the 
service of any other Civil servant under the Central 
or State Government. 

WRONGFUL 29. No Civil servant shall commit or cause to be 

RESTRAINT commit" ed any act of wrongful restraint or wrongful 

6 :k'CNGFUL confinement against any person while acting or pur- 
CONFINE- sorting to act in furtherance of his interests in 

hiuT. respeci of matters pertaining to his service or the 

service of any other Civil servant under the Central 
or a State Government. 

ABSENCE 30,. No Civil servant sh*ll remain absent without 

WITHOUT leave without just cause; or without sufficient cause 
LEAVE. over* st y leave granted to him; or being on leave 
(S.39 of at-set.-ce and having received orders of recall to 

Army Act.) duty, fail without sufficient cause to rejoin duty 
withe it delay. 


WILFUL DE¬ 
FIANCE OF 
SUPERIOR 
AUTHORITY 
(S. 41, Army 
Act) 

DISGRACE¬ 
FUL CONDUCT. 
FEIGNING, 
ETC,- (3 <.45, 
46,47 ; Army 
Act) -s 


31. No Civil servant shall conduct himself 

in such a manner as to show wilful defiance or 
contempt or insubordinate attitude to a superior 
officer or authority „ps suQfr • 


32 e No Civil servant shall commit the 

following offences, that is to say:- 

(i) bein^ guilty of any disgraceful 

or indecent conduct which reflects 
on the reputation of the Civil 
services. 


(ii) malingering, feigning or causing 
disease or infirmity or hurt to 
himself so as to cause any dis¬ 
ruption of work; 
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(iii) ill-treatine any Civil servant 
subordinate to him; 

(iv) behaving in a manner unbecoming (3, 63, 

of his position and the character Army Act) 
expected of him; and 

(v) being guilty of any act or omission 
which, though not specified in this 
Act, is prejudicial to pood order, 
discipline or Peace. 

33 r Any Civil servant who attempts or ATTlilfT OR 

abets any of the offeners involving sections ABRTMF.OT• 

9 to 24 shall be liable to suffer the punish¬ 
ment provided for the offence so attempted o t 
abetted, 


34 „ Any person who is not subject to this 

Act and who abets or incites Civil servants to 
commit air of the offences involving sections 


to 24 shall be lieabio under this Act to 

the punishment provided in a trial for 
offence so abetted. 


O* » •(“ f* '' 
O »n. . . V L. 


ALUITIENT 
BY P^RSOHS 
NOT SUBJECT 
TO THIS ACT. 



CH APTER IV - Offences by Associations . 


LIABILITY 
OF CEVIL 
SERVANTS' 

EJ CHARC-F 
OF ASSO- 
CIATIOI S 
FOR OFFENCES 
BY 

ASS ClATIOIxS. 
(S.5, 

Mysore 
S tate 
Civil 
Services 
(prevention 
of Strikes') 
Act. 1966)' 


COLLECTIVE 
i! ICES . 


35- (1) Where an association has committed the 

offence of* strike or of wrongful restraint or 
wren fiul confinement or of mischief or of public 
nuisance or of intimidation of Civil servants going 
tc work or at work or civil servants who have 
refrained from participating in any illegal activity 
of the said association, or has committed the offence 
of abetment of an offence by Civil servants, every 
Civil servant who at the time the offence was res¬ 
ponsible to the association for the conduct of the 
business of the association, shall be deemed to be 
guilty of the offence and shall be liable to be 
proceeded against and punished in the manner Civil 
servants are likewise individually liable. 

Provided that nothing contained in 
this sub-section shaxl render any person 
liable to any punishment, if he proves that 
the offence was committed without his know¬ 
ledge or that he has exercised all due deli- 
genc to prevent the commission of such offence. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in section 36, -/here any such offence has been 
conmitted by an association and it is proved 
th it the said offence has been committed with 
the connivance or consent of or is attributable 
to iny neglect on the part of, any member of 
the executive or managing committee of the 
association or any manager, secretary or other 
ofilcerof the association, such member, manager, 
secretary, or other officer shall be deemed to 
be guilty of that offence and shall he liable to 
be proceeded against and punished accordingly. 

Explanation: For the purpose of this section 
association means anybody of individuals 
whether incorporated or not. 

36. (1) Where s.s the result of commission 

by an association of any of the offerees mentioned 
in sub-soetion (1) of Section 35 there has been 
any damage to any private or public property or 
to the property of the Central Government or State 
Government or 3 oss or injury to any person or 
persons, tne Government may, after such enquiry 
as is considered just an expedient and subject 
to such rules as may be prescribed impose a 
collective fine upon those Civil servants who in 
the judgment of the Government should be held 
responsible for such damage or loss or injury. 



(2) Such fine shall be assessed as a oercentae;e 
on the salary of the individuals on whom it fails and 
shall be recoverable from any remuneration or allowance 
due to the Civil servant from the Central or a State 
Government. 
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INITIATION 
OF DISCIP- 
LIIaRY pro 
-CEKDINGS. 


PRESENTIdG 
AUTHORITY. 


DISCIPLI¬ 

NARY 

TRIBUNAL . 


ADDITI YLAL 
DISCIPLI¬ 
NARY 

TRIBUNALS. 

MAGISTERIAL 
POWERS F )R 
DISC IPLI- 
NARY 

TRIBUNALS. 

COMPOS I- 
T101 OF 
DISCIPLI¬ 
NARY 

TRIBUNAL 


37. Government or the appropriate disciplinary 

authority may institute disciplinary proceedings 
against any Civil servant. 


33. (1) The Government or the appropriate 

disciplinary authority may by general or special 
order appoint a presenting authority to present 
and conduct on its behalf the case against a 
Civil servant before a criminal court or before 
a disciplinary tribunal. 

(2) The presenting authority so appointed 
may be a Civil servant or a legal practitioner. 

39. (1) The Government may by notification 

appoint to each distrtet or districts or Part 
of a district or to one or more departments of 
tee Government of Ti.dia a disciplinary tribunal 
and ray extend or alter the jurisdiction of the 
disciplinary tribunal. 

(2) The Government may appoint an 
additional disciplinary tribunal for any 
paraicalar departmental enquiry or for a 
class of departmental enquiries. 

(3) The Government may invest a member 
of a disciplinary tribunal with the powers of a 
magistrate for the disposal of trials under 
this act. 


40. (1) A disciplinary tribunal may consist 

of fine or more members as may be determined by 
the Government from time to time. 

(2) No one shall be appointed as a 
member of a disciplinary tribunal who has served 
for less than five years as a Civil judicial 
post or who has been a member of the Central 
Legal Service for less than three years or as 
a magistrate under the Central or a State 
Government for less than five years, or who 
has be^i in practice as an advocate for less 
than eight years. 
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(3) A disciplinary tribunal may when ASSESSORS, 
conducting a departmental enquiry coont an (3.3(4) of 
Assessor to assist it. Such Assessor shall the Orissa 
be an officer of ^gazetted rank and shall disciplinary 
be higher in rank to the Civil servant or proceedings 
Civil servants charged in the departmental (Administrative 
enqiry. Tribunals) 

Rules,1951). 

* To be replaced by appropriate term if the 
categorisation is abolished. 
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CHAPTER VI - PENALTIES 


PENALTIES 41, Penalties may be inflicted by Government 

AWARD ABLE disciplinary tribunals and criminal courts in res- 
BY GOVERN- peet of offences committed by Civil servants 
NTCNT, BY according to the scale following, that is to sayi- 
DI3CIPL INARY 

TRIBUNALS & (i) Imprisonment either rigorous or simple 

BY CRIMINAL for any period not exceeding four 

COURTS. years, with or without fine. 

(ii) Fine. 

(iii) Dismissal from service. 

(iv) Removal from service. 

(v) Compulsory retirement. 

(vi) Reduction to a lower time-scale of pay, 
grade, post or service wMch shall ordi¬ 
narily be a bar to the promotion of the 
Civil servant to the time-scale of pay, 
grade, post or sendee from which he 
was reduced, with or without further 
directions regarding conditions of resto¬ 
ration to the grade or post or service 
from which the civil servant was reduced 
and his seniority and pay on such resto¬ 
ration to that grade, post or service. 

(vii) Reduction to a lower stage in the time- 
scale of pay for a specified period, 
with further directions as“ to whether 
or not the Civil servant will earn 
increments of pay during the period of 
such reduction and whether on the 
expiry of such period, the reduction 
will or will not have the effect of 
postponing the future increments of 
his nay. 

(viii) Withholding of increments of pay. 

(ix) Recovery from his pay of the whole or 
part of any pecuniary loss caused by 
him to the Government by negligence or 
breach of orders. 


(x) Censure 
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Exp lanat ion: Recovery from oay, leave salary or 
otTvcr allowance due from the Central or State 
Government to the civil servant shall not be 
deemed to be fine for the puroose of this section. 


The following shall not amount to a 
penalty within the meaning of this section, viz*, 

(i) withholding of increments of pay 
of a Civil servant for his failure 
to pass any departmental examination 
in accordance with the rules or 
orders governing the service to 
which he belongs or post which he 
1- .Ids or the terms of his appoint¬ 
ment ; 

(ii) stoppage of a Civil servant at the 
efficiency bar in the time-scale of 
pay on the ground of his unfitness 
to cross the bar; 

(iii) reversion of a Civil servant, 
appointed on probation to any 
other service, grade or post, 
to his permanent service, grade 
or post during or at the terms of 
his appointment or the rules and 
orders governing such probation; 

Civ) replacement of the service of a 
civil servant, whose services had 
been borrowed from a State Govern¬ 
ment or any authority under the 
control of the State Government, 
at the disposal of the State Govern¬ 
ment or the authority from which the 
services of such Government servant 
had been borrowed; 

(v) compulsory retirement of a Civil 
servant in accordance with the 
provisions relating to his super- 
annuation**or refirement; and 

(vi) termination of the services - 

(a) of a Civil servant appointed on proba¬ 
tion, during or at tne end of the 
period of his probation, in accordance 
with the terms of his appointment or 
the rules and orders governing such 
probation; or 
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(b'' of a temporary Civil servant In 
accordance with the provisions of 
sub-rules (1) of rule 5 of the 
Central Civil Services (Temporary 
Service'' Rules, 1965; or 

(c^ of a Civil servant, emnloyed under 
an a.reement, in accordance with the 
terms of such agreement. 


PENALTIES 
AWARDABLE 
Hi TRIALS. 


42. penalties specified in clauses (i'S and 
(ii> of section 41 are awardable only after 
trial by a Criminal Court having jurisdiction. 


PENALTIES 
AWARDABLE 
OTHERWISE 
THAN IN 
TRIALS. 


43. Penalties specified in clauses (ili) to 
(x) of section 41 may be imposed on a Civil servant 
by the Government or by the disciplinary authority 
as the case may be after the comoletion of any enquiry 
in a denartmental enquiry: 


Provided that the oenalties specified in 
clauses (viii') to (x) '-f section 41 may, if the 
Government or the aorrooriate disciplinary authority 
is of the ooinion that a denartmental enquiry is not 
necessary, be imposed by the Government or by 
appropriate disciplinary authority on a Civil servant 
without a departmental enquiry, but not before: 


(a) informing the Civil servant in writing 
of the proposal to take action against 
him and of the accusation of the offence 

on which it is Proposed to be taken, and 
giving him a reasonable opportunity of 
making such renresentation as he may 
wish to male against the proposal; 

(b) taking into consideration the represen¬ 
tation, if any, submitted by the Civil 
servant under clause (a); 

(c) recording a finding on each accusation; 

(d) consuiting the Commission where such 
consultation is necessary. 

Provided further that if Government or the 
appropriate Disciplinary Authority, after taking 
into consideration the representation, if any, sub¬ 
mitted by the civil servant under clause (a> of the 
preceding proviso, deems it necessary to record 
evidence, the case shall be referred by the Govern¬ 
ment or by such Disciplinary Authority to the 
Disciplinary Tribunal for holding a Departmental 
Enquiry. 
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44* (1) A Civil servant may be punished by 

his immediate superior officer in any one of 
the following ways for offences involving sec¬ 
tions 26 to 32 and for attempts or abetments 
of such offences:- 


F VALUES 
A-JfcBDAHLE 
B i IMMEDIATE 

superior 

OFFICERS. 


(1) forfeiture of pay and allowances, 
with or without suspension, for 

a period not exceeding two days; 

(ii) forfeiture of casual leave or 

earned leave or a combination of 
both the types of leaves for a 
period not exceeding seven days; 

(:ii) severe warning; and 
(iv) warning. 

(2) The Penalties awardable under 
sub-section (1) shall not be a bar to the 
penalties for the same offences under 
section 42. 


(3) The proceedings for inflict¬ 
ing Penalties under this section shall be 
of a summary nature in accordance with 
rules framed for this pproose by Govern¬ 
ment . 


PROCEEDINGS 
TO 3E SUM¬ 
MARY . 


45, Subject to the provisions of 

section 46 a Civil servant awarded penalty 
under any law other than this Act shall 
be further liable to be awarded penalties 
specified in clauses (iii> to (x) of 
section 41 under this Act. 


46. A Civil servant may be dismissed 

or removed from service by the Gove nment 
or by the disciplinary authority without 
any further enquiry if he is convicted in 
a criminal court and sentenced to simple 
or rigorous imprisonment for three months 
or more for an offence under this Act, or 
for any offence involving moral turpitude 
under any other law. 


PENALTY 
UNDER THIS 
ACT FOR 
OFFENCES 
FOR WHICH 
PENALTY 
HAS BEEN 
AWARDED UNDER 
OTHER LA.JS. 

DISMISSAL 
OR REMOVAL 
ON CONVIC¬ 
TION. 
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OFFENCES 
BY CIVIL 
SERVANTS 
IN PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
SERVICES o 


PENALTIES 
FOR RE¬ 
PEATED 
OFFENCES. 


47. A Civil servant entrusted with any duty 

connected with or arising out of a public utility 
service shall be liable to be - 

(1) dismissed if h commits an 

(i) offence Involving section 26 tor 
27 if, as a result of the strike 
materialising, there has been a 
breakdown in the public utility 
service or any part of it. 

(ii) offence involving sections 28 to 
31 if the commission of the said 
offence has led to a breakdown in 
the oublic utility service or any 
part of it or to such damage or 
stoppage or injury to any installa¬ 
tion in the public utility service 
as has caused a breakdown in that 
service or any part of that service* 

(2) punished for any other offence more 
severely than a Civil servant not engaged 
in a public utility service, in the manner 
soecified in the schedule. 


43. A Civil servant accused of an offence shall 

be liable to more severe penalty if he has ore- 
viously been punished for any offence under this 
Act in a deoartnnental enquiry or in a trial. 
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CHAPTER VII - Procedur e s for trials & 
departmental enquiries « 


49® The jurisdiction of a disciplinary 

tribunal shall be over all Civil servants 
in the area or in the department or depart¬ 
ments to which it has been appointed. 


50® The disciplinary authority, on 

receipt of an accusation against a Civil 
servant, and after considering the nature 
and degree of the offence with which the 
Civil servant is accused, shall have dis¬ 
cretion to decide whether the Civil servant 
is to be prooeeded against in a deDartmen- 
tal enquiry or in a trial or under the first 
proviso to section 43 or under section 44, 
and to forward the case to the authority 
concerned. 


51 • The disciplinary authority may hold 

or cause to be held such preliminary enquiry 
as is considered necessary with or without 
the help of the Police Department or of such 
soecial agency set-up for this purpose into 
the accusation received against a Civil 
servant before taking action under the pre¬ 
ceding section. 

52. (1) If a case has been presented to 
the disciplinary tribunal as a departmental 
enquiry the disciplinary tribunal shall, 
after the enquiry is completed in the pres¬ 
cribed manner, record a finding or findings 
on the charges and transmit the same to the 
disciplinary authority#* 96K) - 

(2) The disciplinary authority shall 
accept the findings of the disciplinary tri¬ 
bunal, unless it decides to oresent an apoeal 
against the findings, and shall proceed to 
impose ounishment on the Civil servant. 

53. If a case has been presented to the 
Criminal Court, it shall dispose of the case 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code* 


JURISDICTION 
OVER TRIALS h 
DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRIES AND 
TRIALS. 

ACrION BY 
31 -.Cl? LINAP.Y 
AUTHORITY. 


MANNER OF 
DISPOSAL OF 
DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 


MANNER OF 
DISPOSAL OF 
A TRIAL. 
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APPLICABI¬ 
LITY OF SEC 6 
197 CRIMI¬ 
NAL PROCE¬ 
DURE CODE. 


PUNISHMENT 
IN .4 DEPART¬ 
MENTAL 
ENQUIRY 

PENALTY IN 
A MAGISTE¬ 
RIAL PRO¬ 
CEEDING. 


PRESUMPTION 
OE GUILT IN 
CERTAIN 
CASES 

(Clause 5(2) 
Mysore State 
C.S. Bill 
1966) . 


POWERS OF 
DISCIPLINARY 
TRIBUNALS TO 
SUMMON WIT¬ 
NESSES ETC. 


54. A decision by the appropriate disciplinary 

authority to transmit a case for trial shall be 
deemed to be a decision by the Central Government 
under section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
if such decision be necessary, to prosecute the 
civil servant accused of the offence. 

55* (1) The disciplinary authority shall not 

imp ose a punishment more sever than the punish- 
men: prescribed for the particular offence in the 
scfc dule in this behalf. 

(2) The Criminal Court shall not inpose 
a penalty more severe than that prescribed for 
the oarticular offence in the schedule in this 
behalf• 

56, If in any departmental enquiry against 
a Civil servant for corruption or bribery it is 
proved that the Civil servant or any person on 
his behalf is in possession or has, at any time 
during the period of office of such servant, been 
in possession, for which such servant cannot 
satisfactorily account, of pecuniary sources or 
property disproportionate to his known sources 

of income, then'on such proof, the tribunal shall 
presume, tinless the contrary is proved that such 
Civil servant is guilty of such misconduct. 

57. (1) The disciplinary tribunal shall have 

the same power for punishing contempts and obstruc¬ 
tions to his proceedings, as is given to Civil and 
Criminal Courts by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1898; and shall have the powers of a Civil Court, 
while trying a suit under, the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure 1908, in respect of the following matters, viz., 

(i) Summoning and enforcing the attendance 
of any person as witness and examining 
him on oath; 

(ii) Receiving evidence on affidavits; 

(iii) Issuing commissions for the ex inatton 
of witnesses, of dccuaentsi: 

(iv) Requiring the discovery and production 
of any document or any other thing. 
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(v) Requisitioning any public record or 
copy thereof from any Court or Office; 

(vi) Any other matter which may be prescribed. 

(2) The disciplinary tribunal or any other 
person specially authorised by him in this behalf 
may enter any building or place where the discipli¬ 
nary tribunal has reason to believe that any bock 
or account or other document or thing relating to 
the subject matter of the inquiry may be found, and 
may seize any such book of account or document or 
thing or take an extract or cony of such book or 
document, subject to the provisions of Section 102 
and Section 103 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1898 s in so far as they may be applicable* 

(3) toy proceedings before the disciplinary 
tribunal shall be deemed to be judicial proceedings 
within the meaning of sections 193 and 228 of the 

(4) Every person disobeying any lawful process 
or order issued by the disciplinary tribunal shall be 
liable to the same penalties as the person disobeying 
the order of a Court made in respect of the matters 
enumerated in the foregoing Section* 

58* Where two or more Civil servants are CQMM3N 

concerned in any case, the disciplinary autho- PROCEEDINGS. 
rity competent to impose the penalty of dis¬ 
missal from service on all such Civil servants 
may make an order directing t^at disciplinary 
action against all of them may be taken in a 
common proceeding* 

Motes- If the authorities competent to impose 
the penalty of dismissal"*on^iuTih Civil servants 
are different, an order for taking disciplinary 
action in a common proceeding may be made by 
the highest of such authorities with the consent 
of the others, and such authority which may 
function as the disciplinary authority for the 
purpose of such common proceeding* 

59 0 Where the disciplinary authority is SPECIAL 

satisfied for reasons to be recorded by it PROCEDURE 

in writing that it is not reasonably pr.acti- IN CERTAIN 

cable to hold an inquiry in the manner pro- CASES 0 

vided in these rules, or where the Central 
Government is satisfied that in the interest 
of the security of the State, it is not 
expedient to hold any inquiry in the manner 
provided in these rules, the disciplinary 
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authority may consider the circumstances of the 
case and make such orders thereon as it deems fits 


Provided that the Commission shall be 
consulted, where such consultation is necessary, 
before any orders are made in any case under this rule* 


PROVISIONS 
REGARDING 
OFFICERS 
LENT TO 
STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

ETC. 


60* (1) Where the services of a Civil servant 

are lent by one department to another department or 
to a State Government or an authority subordinate 
thereto or to a local or other authority (herein¬ 
after in this rule referred to as "the borrowing 
authority 1 ') , the borrowing authority shall have 
the powers of the appointing authority for the pur¬ 
pose of placing such Civil servant under suspension 
and of the disciplinary authority for the purpose 
of conducting a disciplinary proceeding against 
him: 


Provided that the borrowing authority shall 
forthwith inform the authority which lent the 
serv cao of the Civil servant (hereinafter in this 
rul* referred to as "the lending authority") of 
the ireumstances leading to the order of suspen¬ 
sion of such Civil servant or the commencement of 
the disciplinary proceeding, as the case may be. 

(2) In the light of the findings in the 
disciplinary proceeding conducted against the Civil 
servant - 

(a) if the borrowing authority is of the 
opinion that any of the penalties 
specified in clauses (viii) to (x) of 
section 41 should be imposed on the 
Civil servant, it may, after consul¬ 
tation with the lending authority, 
make such orders on the case as it 
deems necessaryi 

: Provided that in the event of a 
difference of opinion between the 
borrowing authority and the lending 
authority, the services of the Civil 
servant shall be replaced at the dis¬ 
posal of the lending authority; 

(b) if the borrowing authority is of the 
opinion that any of the penalties 
specified in clauses (iii) to (vii) 
of section 41 should be imposed on 
the Civil servant, it shall replace 
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his services at the disposal of 
the lending authority and trans¬ 
mit to it the proceedings of the 
inquiry and tbereuP on the lending 
authority may, if it is the dis¬ 
ciplinary authority, pass such 
orders thereon as it may deem 
necessary, or, if it is not the 
disciplinary authority, submit 
the case to the disciplinary 
authority which shall pass such 
orders on the case as it may deem 
necessarys 

Provided that before passing 
any such order the disciplinary 
authority shall comply with the 
provisions of section 66. 

Explanation s The disciplinary authority may make an 
order under this clause on tne record of the inquiry 
transmitted to it by the borrowing authority, or 
after holding such further inquiry as it may deem 
necessary, as far as may be, in accordance with 
Section 66* 


61 * (1) '-/here an order of suspension is 

made or a disciplinary proceeding is conducted 
against a Civil servant whose services have 
been borrowed by one department from another 
department or from a State Government or an 
authority subordinatr thereto or a local or 
other authority, the authority lending his 
services (hereinafter in this rule referred 
to as "the lending authority") shall forth¬ 
with be informed of the circumstances leading 
to the order of the suspension of the Civil 
servant or of the commencement of the dis¬ 
ciplinary proceeding, as the case may be* 


PROVISIONS 

REGARDING 

OFFICERS 

BORROWED 

FROM STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

ETC. 


(2) In the light of the findings in the 
disciplinary proceeding conducted against the 
Civil servant if the disciplinary authority is 
of the opinion th*t any of the punishmm ts 
specified in clauses (viii) to (x) of Section 41 
should be imposed on him, it may,, subject to 
the provisions of'Sec. 81 and. after consultation 
with the lending authority, pass such orders on 
the case as it may deem necessary: 
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SUSPEN¬ 

SION. 


(i) provided that in the event of difference 
of opinion between the borrowing autho¬ 
rity and the lending authority the services 
of the Civil servant shall be replaced 
at the disposal of the lending authority; 

(ii) if the disciplinary authority is of the 
opinion that any of the penalties speci¬ 
fied in clauses (iii) to (vii) of Sec, 41 
should be imposed on the Civil servant, 
it shall replace the. services of such 
Civil servant at the disposal of the 
lending authority and transmit to it the 
proceedings of the inquiry for such action 
as it may deem necessary. 

62, (1) The appointing authority or any authority 

to which it is subordinate or the disciplinary autho¬ 
rity or any other authority empowered in that behalf 
by toe Central Government by general or special 
order, may place a Civil servant under suspension - 

(1) where a disciplinary proceeding against 
him is contemplated or is pending, or 

(ii) where a case against him in respect of 
any criminal offence is under investi¬ 
gation, inquiry or trial. 

(2) A Civil servant shall be deemed to have 
been placed under suspension by an order of appoint¬ 
ing authority - 

(i) with effect from the date of his deten¬ 
tion, if he is detained in custody, 
whether on a criminal charge or other¬ 
wise, for a period exceeding foity- 
eight hours; 

(ii) with effect from the date of his convic¬ 
tion, if, in the event of a conviction 
for an offence, he is sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment exceeding forty- 
eight hours and is not forthwith dis¬ 
missed or removed or compulsorily 
retired consequent to such, conviction. 

Explanation: The period of forty-eight hours referred 
to in clause (ii) of this sub-rule shall be computed 
from ti» „ commencement ofi the imprisonment after the 
convict .on and for this purpose, intermittent periods 
of impr sonment, if any", shall be taken into account. 
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(3) vfhere a penalty of dismissal, removal 
or compulsory retirement from service imposed upon 
a Civil servant under susoension is set aside in 
anneal or one review under these sections and the 
case is iemitted for further enquiry or action or 
with any other directions, the order of his sus¬ 
pension shall he deemed to have continued in 
force on and from the date of the original order 
of dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement 
and shall remain in force until further orders* 

(4) Where a penalty of dismissal, removal 
or compulsory retirement from service imposed 
upon a Civil servant is set aside or declared or 
rendered void in consequence of or by a decision 
of a court of law and the disciplinary authority 
on a consideration of the “circumstances of the 
case, decides to hold a further inquiry against 
him on the allegations on which the penalty of 
dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement was 
originally imposed, the Civil servant shall be 
deemed tc have placed under suspension by the 
Appointing Authority from the date of the origi¬ 
nal order of dismissal, removal or compulsory 
reftrement: and shall continue to remain under 
suspension until further orders, 

(5) (i) An order of suspension made or deemed 

to have been made under this section 
shall continue to remain in force 
until it is modified or revoked by 
the authority competent to do so. 

(it).Where a Civil servant is suspended 
or is deemed to have been suspended 
(whether in connection with any dis- 
ciplinarycpr< 2 ceeding or otherwise), 
and any other disciplinary proceeding 
is commenced against him dring the 
continuance of that suspension the 
authority competent to place him 
under suspension may, for reasons 
to be recorded by him in writing, 
direct that the Civil servant shall 
continue to be under suspension 
until the termination of all or any 
of such proceedings, 

(iii) An order of suspension made or deemed 
to have been made under this rule may 
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at any time be modified or revoked 
by the authority which made or is 
deemed to have made the order or by 
any authority to which that authority 
is subordinate. 

(iv) The period of suspension shall not 
exceed six months in respect of the 
accusation which led to the suspend 
sion, except with the approval of 
the authority superior to the sus¬ 
pending authority or with the approval 
of the President. 

SUSPENSION 63. (1) The immediate superior officer of a 

BY IMMEDI- Civil servant may susnend the Civil servant who is 
ATE SUPER- accus'd of an offence if such offence is considered 
IOR OFFICER to require enquiry by a disciplinary tribunal or 
trial a Criminal Court. 

(2) A reoort of the older of susoension 
under sub-section (1) shall, where the order of 
suspension is not passed by the competent authority 
himself be sent immediately to the competent 
authority who may confirm the order of suspension 
and shall pass such orders as he deemed fit, 
having regard to the nature and degree of the offence, 
for the disposal of the accusation under this Act. 


ARREST AND 64. The orovisions for arrest and bail in trial 

BAIL. cases shall be the same ps prescribed in the Crimi- 

(S .9A of nal Procedure Code: 


Mysore State 


Civil Ser¬ 
vices (Pre¬ 
vention of 
Strikes) 
Amendment 
Act,1967). 


Provided that no person accused or conviction 
of an offence and sentenced to imprisonment of 
three months or more shall, if in custody, be 
released on bail or on his own bond unless the 
presenting author*tafias been given an opportunity 
to op'ose the application for such release. 


65. (i) A disciplinary authority may for reasons 

to be recorded in writing suspend a departmental 
enquiry and order a trial of the Civil servant 
concerned if in the course of the departmental 
enquiry if transpires that the gravity of the 
accusations against the Civil servant justify 
his trial. 


(2) A disciplinary authority may for 
reasons to be recorded in writing direct the 
presenting authority to withdraw a trial pro¬ 
ceeding from the Criminal Court in which it is 
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pending and may order that a departmental 
enquiry shall be held on the same: accusa- 
tions against the Civil servant. 

66* (1) Whenever action for the inpo¬ 

stion of any of the penalties specified in 
clauses (i) to (x) of Section 41 is to be 
taken against a Civil servant, the Govern¬ 
ment or the disciplinary authority may 
order a trial under Section 42 or may 
draw or may cause the substance of the 
accusation to be drawn up into distinct 
articles of charge and shall deliver or 
cause to be delivered to the accused 
iivil servant, a copy of the articles 
of charge;, requring him to submit, within 
such time as may be specified, a written 
statement of bis defence and to state 
whether he desires to be heard in person, 
and may iritlate proceedings under Sec. 43 


FIRST ACTION 
BY El SCIPLI- 
NARY AUTHORITY. 


67. If a trial has been ordered under COMMENCEMENT 

the ^receding section, the presenting offi- OF TRIAL. 

cer shall nresent the complaint before the 

Criminal Court having jurisdiction and 

shall conduct the case on behalf of the 

disciplinary authority and the Criminal 

Court* shall dispose of the case according 

to 1aw. 


68. Where a departmental enquiry has 
been ordered unddr Section 43 the present¬ 
ing officer shall present the case before 
the disciplinary tribunal alongwith the 
charges and shall conduct the enquiry on 
behalf of the disciplinary authority. 

69. Notice of the“p'£^9entation of die 
case shall be given to the accused Civil 
servant by the Government or by the dis¬ 
ciplinary authority ordering the inquiry, 
as the casa may be, at least ten days 
before the beginning of the enquiry, by 
means of a written communication which 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the 
articles of charge, statement of allega¬ 
tions on which such articles of charge 
are based and a list of documents ana 
witnesses by which each charge is to be 
sustained. 


COMMENCEMENT 
OF DEPARTMEN¬ 
TAL ENQUIRY. 


NOTICE TO 
ACCUSED 
CIVIL 
SERVANT. 
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LEGAL TRACT I 
TIONER FOR 
THE ACCUSED * 

APPEARANCE 

OF CIVIL 

SERVANT FOR 
MAKING 
PLEA o 


PROCEDURE IN 
CASE CIVIL 
SERVANT 
PLEADS NOT 
GUILTY. 


PROCEDURE IN 
G&S$ CIVIL 
SERVANT 
PLEADS 
GUILTY. 


EVIDENCE 
IN SUPPORT 
OF CHARGES 
AND EXAMI¬ 
NATION OF 
WITNESSES. 


’70, An accused Civil servant may engage a 

legal practitioner in a departmental enquiry. 

71* The accused Civil servant shall be summoned 

to appear in person before the disciplinary tribunal 
and on his appearing before the tribunal shall be 
required to plead guilty or not guilty to each of 
th m, which plea shall be forthwith recorded with 
th articles of charge. If the accused civil 
servant refuses or without feasonable cause neglects 
to appear to anser the charge, he shall be taken 
to admit the truth of the articles of charge. 

72 t (1) If the accused Civil servant pleads 

not guilty to all or any of the articles of the 
charge, he shall forthwith submit a list of do¬ 
cuments and witnesses to be produced by him for 
meeting the charges in respect of which he has 
pleaded not guilty. 

(2) If the accused Civil servant pleads 
guilty to the charges, the disciplinary authority 
shall record the plea and shall forthwith submit 
to the Government or the disciplinary authority 
as the case may be, the record of his proceedings. 
The Government or the disciplinary authority 
ordering the inquiry as the case may be, may 
thereupon impose upon the Civil servant any of 
the punishments specified in clauses (iii) to (x) 
of Sec, 41 or pass such order as is consistent 
with its powers in such cases. 

73. (1) The disciplinary tribunal shall then 

proceed to take all such evidence as may be pro¬ 
duced in support of the charges in respect of 
which the Civil servant has pleaded not guilty. 

The Civil servant g^foall be at liberty to cross- 
examine the witnesses examined in support of the 
charges and in such case the presenting officer 
may re-examine them but not on any new matter 
without the leave of the disciplinary tribunal 
which also may put such questions as it thinks fit* 

(2) The disciplinary tribunal may in its 
discretion allow the presenting officer to produce 
evidence not included in the list given to the 
accused Civil servant. 
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74^ (1) On the conclusion of the evidence 

in support of the charges, the disciplinary 
tribunal may question the Civil servant in res¬ 
pect of the circumstances appearing against him 
in evidence and may take into consideration the 
answers given by him. 

(2) The accused Civil servant shall 
be entitled to eive evidence on oath in dis¬ 
proof of the charges made against him or any 
other public servant charged together. 

75. The disciplinary tribunal shall 

then oroceed to take all such evidence 
for the defence as has been specified in 
the list furnished by the Civil servant 
and the witnesses examined shall be liable 
to cross-examination by the oresenting 
officer* and re-examination by the Civil 
servant and to examination by the dis¬ 
ciplinary tribunal according to the like 
rules as the witnesses in support of 
the charges. 

76o The disciplinary tribunal may at its 

discretion call for any evidence at any stage 
of the enquiry if it tninks it necessary so 
to do in the interests .of justice and, for 
reasons to be recorded by it may disallow 
any evidence which it considers irrelevant 
for the purpose of the enquiry or which in 
its opinion is intended to cause vexatious 
delay or to defeat the ends of justice. 

77. The disciplinary tribunal shall 

take note of all oral ^vj ffi ence. which shall 
be read over to and got signed by each 
witness in the language in which it was 
given. 

78 o On the conclusion of the evidence 

the opesenting officer shall be entitled to 
ad dr e.b s the disciplinary tribunal generally 
on the whole case and the Civil servant bbsll 
have the right of an oral reply as also of 
submitting a written reply. 

79* (1) When the disciplinary tribunal 

shall be of the opinion that the articles 
of charge or any of them are not drawn up 


EXAMINATION OF 
THE ACCUSED 
CIVIL SERVANT. 


RIGHT O? CIVIL 
SERVANT TO GIVE 
EVIDENCE IN Tv I 
P ROOF OF CH AEG 

EVIDENCE FOR 
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With sufficient clearness and precision, it may in 
its discretion amend the same and may thereupon? on 
the application of the Civil servant, adjourn the 
enquiry for a reasonable time. 

(2) The disciplinary authority if it 
thinks fit for reasons to be recorded, adjourn 
the enquiry from time to time: 

Provided that when witnesses are in 
attentdance no adjournment shall be granted 
without examining them, except for special 
reasons to be Recorded in writing, 

80. After the close of the enquiry, the 
disciplinary tribunal shall forthwith report 

to the Government or the disciplinary authority, 
as the case may be, the record of the proceedings 
and shall send with record thereof its finding 
upon each such of the articles of charge separately, 
with such observations, as it thinks fit on the 
whole case. 

81. (1) The Government or the disciplinary 
authority as the case may be, may, unless it decides 
on seeking any modification of the finding or findings 

fppeal impose any of the penalties stipulated 
in clauses (iii) to (x) of SecS 41 on the basis, of 
the finding or findings of the disciplinary tribunal: 

Provided that where the disciplinary 
authority is considering the imposition of the 
penalty specified in clauses (iii) to (vi) of 
Sec, 41, it shall serve a notice on the accused 
Civil servant why on the basis of the findings 
of disciplinary tribunal of which a copy shall 
be supplied any of the said punishment shall 
not be imposed oa JxJm And that any representa¬ 
tion or reply submitted by the accused Civil 
servant shall be taken into consideration in 
passing the order imodsing the Penalty* 

Provided further that in every case in 
which it is necessary to consult the Union Public 
Service Commission, the record of the enquiry 
shall be forwarded by the Government or the dis¬ 
ciplinary authority ordering the enquiry, as the 
case may be to the C&mmission for its advice in 
regard to the punishment and such advice taken 
into consideration before passing the orders 
imposing the penalty* 
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(2) Orders passed under sub-section (1) 
shall be communicated to the accused Civil servant 
who shall be supplied with a copy of the report 
of the disciplinary authority along with a copy 
of the advice v if any, given by the Commission. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Pr ovisions concerning 
I ne FFi ciFncV * 


82. Where the Government or the appointing 

authority is of the opinion that a Civil servant 
should be compulsorily retired on grounds of 
general inefficiency either before he reaches the 
age of fifty or has put in twenty-five years of 
service an enquiry nay be instituted in the same 
manner as is orovided in this Act for a departmental 
enquiry; and on a finding of inefficiency he shall 
be liable to be so compulsorily retired. 
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CH/JPTER IX - Appeal & Review, 


83 • Notwithstanding anything contrained 

in this Chapter, no appeal shall lie against 

(i) any order passed in appeal by 
the Administrative Tribunal; 

(ii) any order of an interlocutory 
nature or of the nature of a 
step-in-aid or the final dis¬ 
posal of a disciplinary pro¬ 
ceeding, other than an order 
of suspension; 

(iii) any order passed by the dis¬ 
ciplinary t ribunal in the 
course of an inquiry under 
Sections 73 and 76. 

84o Subject to the provisions of Sec.83 

a Government servant may prefer an appeal 
against all or any of the following orders, 
namely:~ 

(i) an order of suspension made 
or deemed to have been made 
sections 62 & 63; 

(ii) an order imposing any of the 
penalties specified in sec¬ 
tions 41 and 44 whether made 
by the disciplinary authority 
or by any appellate or re¬ 
viewing ^a ufrfro ri tyJ • 

(iii) an order enhancing any 
penalty, imposed under 
section 41; 

(iv) an order which - 

(a) denies or varies to his 
disadvantage his pay, 
allowances, pension or 
Other" conditions of 
service as regulated by 
rules or by agreement; or 
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(b) interprets to his disadvantage 
the orovisions of any such rule 
or agreement; 

(v) an order - 

(a) stopping him at the efficiency 
bar in the time scale of pay on 
the ground of his unfitness to 
cross the bar; 

(b) reverting him while officiating 
in higher Service, grade or post 
to a lower Service, grade or post, 
otherwise than as a penalty; 

(c) reducing or withholding the pension 
or denying the maximum pension 
admissible to him under the rules; 

(d) determining the subsistance and 
other allowances to be paid to 
him for the period of suspension 
or for the period during which 

he is demed to be under suspension 
or for any portion thereof; 

(e) determining his pay and allowances - 
(i) for the period of suspension, or 

(ii) for the period from the date 
of his dismissal, removal, or 
compulsory retirement from 
service, or from the date of 
r^j-his reduction to a lower ser- 
* aw v£ce, grade, post, time-scale 
or stage in a time scale of 
pay, to the date of his reins¬ 
tatement or restoration to 
his service, grade or post, or 

(f) determining whether or not the 
period from the date of his sus¬ 
pension or from the date of his 
dismissal, removal, compulsory retire¬ 
ment or reduction to a lower service, 
grade, post, time-scale of pay or 
stage in a time-scale of pay to the 
date of his reinstatement or resto¬ 
ration to his service, grade or 

post shall be treated as a period 
spent on duty for any purpose* 
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(vi) an order passed in appeal by an 
appellate authority other than 
the Appellate Tribunal under 
Section 85, 


>lanation: 


In this rule ** 


(i) the expression 'Government 
servant 1 includes a person 
who has ceased to be in 
Government service; 

(ii) the expression 'pension' 

includes additional pension, 
gratuity and any other retire- 
tent benefit, 

35o (i) 4 Government servant, including FIRST APPEAL 

a person who has ceased to be in Government BY CIVIL 
service, may prefer an appeal against all or SERVANT, 
any of the orders specified in clauses (i) 
to (v) of Sec, 84 to the authority specified 
in this behalf, either in the Schedule or 
by a general or special order of the President 
or, where no such authority is specified, - 

(i) where such Government servant 
is or was a member of a Central 
Civil Service, Class I or Class 
II or holder of a Central Civil 
post. Class I or Class II, - 

(a) to the appointing authority, 
where the order appealed 
against is made by an autho¬ 
rity subordinate to it; or 

- 30 ^ 

(b) to the Administrative Tribunal, 
where such order is made by 
any other authority; 

(ii) where such Government servant 
is or was a member of a Central 
Civil Service, Class III or 
Class IV or holder of a Central 
Civil post, Class III or Class IV, 
to the authority to which the 
authority making the order appealed 
against is immediately subordinate. 
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FINALITY OF (2) Subject to sub-section (3), all 

ORDERS IN orde;s oassed in appeals preferred under sub- 
FIRST section (i> shall be final. 

APPEAL. 

SECOND (3) A second appeal shall lie against: 

APPEAL. an order passed by an appellate authority other 
than the Administrative Tribunal in an appeal 
preferred under sub?section (1) if such order 
imposes any of the punishments under clauses 
(ill) to (vil) of Sec, 41 <> 

(4) A second appeal shall lie only on 
questions of law and of procedure, but may lie 
on questions of fact if the authority hearing 
the second anneal is of the opinion that grave 
injustice has resulted from the assessment of 

any questions of fact in the order appealed against. 

(5) A second appeal shall be made to the 
Administrative Tribunal. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sectf on (1), 

(i) an appeal against an order in a 
common proceeding held under 
Section 58 shall lie to the autho- 
rity to which the authority function¬ 
ing as the disciplinary authority 
for the purpose of that proceeding 
is immediately subordinate; 

(ii) where the oerson who made the order 
appealed against becomes, by virtue 
of his subsequent appointment or 
otherwise, the appellate aithority in 
respect of such order, an appeal 
against such order shall lie to the 
authority to which such person is 
immediately subordinate. 

LIMITA- 86. (1) No appeal "preferred under sub-section (l) 

TION. of Section 85 shall be entertained unless such 

aopffJ. is preferred within a period of forty-five 
days from the date on which a copy of the order 
appealed against is delivered to the appellant: 

Provided that the appellate authority may 
entertain the appeal after the expiry of the said 
period, if it is satisfied that the appellant had 
sufficient cause for not preferring the appeal in 
tima, 
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87. (1) Every person preferring an 
anpeal shall do so separately and in his 
own name. 


(2) The anneal shall be presen¬ 
ted to the luthority to whom the anneal 
lies, a cony being forwarded by the appe¬ 
llant to the authority which made the 
order annealed against, it shall contain 
all material statements and arguments on 
which the appellant relies, shall not 
contain any d;‘sresoectful or improper 
language, and shall be complete in itself. 

(3) The authority which made the 
order appealed against shall on receipt 
of a cooy of the appeal, forward the same 
with its com. ents thereon together with 
the relevant records to the appellate 
authority without any avoidable delay, 
and without waiting for any direction 
from the appellate authority. 

88. (1) in the case of an appeal 

against in order of suspension, the 
appellate authority shall consider 
whether in the light of the provisions 
of Sections 62 and 65 and having regard 
to the circumstances of the case, the 
order of suspension is justified or 
not and confirm or revoke the order 
accordingly. 


FORM A! D 
CONTENTS 
OF APPEAL. 


CONSIDERATION 
OF FIRST 
APPEAL. 


(2) in the case of an appeal against an 
order imposing any of the punishments specified 
in Sections 41 and 44, or enhancing any punishment 
imposed under the said sections, the appellate 
authority shall consider - 

(a) where the procedure laid 
down in these rules has 
been complied with and 
if not, whether such non- 
compliance has resulted 
tin the violation of any 
provisions of the Consti- 
. ' tution of Bidia or the 
failure of justice; 
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(b) whether the findings of the 
disciplinary authority are 
warranted by the evidence 
on the record; and 

(c) whether the punishment or 
the enhanced punishment 
imposed is adequate, in¬ 
adequate or severe; 

and pass orders - 

(i) confirming, enhancing, reducing or 
setting aside the penalty; or 

(ii) remitting the case to the authority 
which imposed or enhanced the oena- 
lty or to any other authority with 
such direction as it may deem fir 
in the circumstances of the cases 

Provided that - 

(i) the Commission shall be consulted in 
all cases where such consultation is 
necessary; 

(ii) if the enhanced penalty which the 
appellate authority proposes to 
impose is one of the punishments 
specified in sub-sections (iii) 
to (vii) of Sec, 41 and an inquiry 
under Sec, 43 has not already been 
held in the case, the appellate 
authority shall, subject to the 
provisions of Section 59 direct that 
such inquiry be held in accordance 
wi th-t he provisions of Section 43 and 
thereafter, on a consideration of the 
proceedings of such inquiry and after 
giving the appellant a reasonable 
opportunity, as far as may be in 
accordance with Section 81, of making 
a representation against the punish¬ 
ment proposed on the basis of the 
evidence adduced during such inquiry, 
make such orders as it may deem fit; 
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(iii) if the enhanced punishment which 
the appellate authority proposes 
to impose is one of the punish¬ 
ments specified in sub-sections 
(iii) to (vii) of Sec* 41 and 
an inquiry under Sec* 43 has 
already been held in the case, 
the appellate authority shall, 
after giving the appellate a 
reasonable opportunity, as far 
as may be in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 81, 
of making a representation 
against the punishment proposed 
on the basis of the evidence 
adduced during the inquiry, 
make such orders as it may 
deem fit; and 

(iv) No order under sub-sections (1) 
and (2) shall be passed before 
giving the appellant ail oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard, 

(2) In an appeal against any other 
order specified in See* 84, the appellate 
authority shall consider all the circums¬ 
tances of the case and make such orders 
as it mr.y deem just and equitable. 

89, The appellate authority may, after 
giving an opportunity to the appelant to be 
heard pass such orders as it may deem just 
and equitable• 

90, (1) An appeal may be preferred 
by the appropriate disciplinary authority 
against any finding of a disciplinary 
tribunal in a departmental enquiry before 
the Administrative Tribunal, 

(2) The Administrative Tribunal 
may after hearing the disciplinary autho¬ 
rity and the respondent Civil servant shall, 
after confirming or altering or setting 

aside the finding appealed against, pass 
orders imposing such punishment on the 
respondent Civil servant as it deems to be 
just and equitable* 
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Provided that the orders will issue 
in tha name of the President when the order annealed 
against has been issued in the name of the Picsident. 

IMPLEKKN- 91. The authority which made the first order 

TATION OF aopaaled against shall give effect to the orders 
ORDERS IN passed by the appellate authority. 

APPEAL. 



CHAPTER X - Review 


92„ (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 

these rules, 

(i) the President, or 

(ii) the Administrative Tribunal, or 

(iii) the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, in the case of a 
Government servant serving 
in the Indian Audit and Accounts 

Department, or 

(iv) the Railway Board, 

(v) the Posts and Telegraphs Board, 
in the case of a Government 
servant serving in or under the 
Posts and Telegraphs Board, or 

(vi) the head of a department directly 
under the Central Government in 
the case of a Government -servant 
serving in iv department or office, 

(not being the Secretariat or 
the Posts and Telegraphs Board), 
under the control or such head 
of a department, or 

(vii) the appellate authority, within six 
months of the date of the order 
proposed to be reviewed, or 

(viii) any other, authority specified in this 
behalf by the President by a general 
special order, and within such time as 
may be prescribed in such general or 
special order; 

may at any time, either on his or its own motion 
or otherwise call for the records of any inquiry 
and review any order made under this Act from which 
and appeal is allowed but from which no appeal 
has been preferred or from which no appeal is 
allowed, after consultation with the Commission 
where such consultation is necessary, and may - 

(a) conf 4 * -* aside the order 
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(b) confirm, reduce, enhance or s. t 
aside the punishment iaoosod by 
the order, or impose any punishment 
where no punishment has been imoosed, 

•r 

(c) remit the case to the authority 
which raadw the order or to any 
other authority directing such 
authority to make such further 
inquiry as it may consider proper 
in the circumstances of th-.. case, 
or 

(d) pass such other orders as it may 
doom fit: 

Provided that no order imposing or enhancing 
any penalty shall be mad ; by any revi wing authority 
unless tl^o Govornnu nt servant concerned has been 
given a reasonable opportunity of making a represen¬ 
tation against the punishment proposed and whore 
it is proposed to innose any of th*. punishments 
specified in sue-sections (iii) to (vii) of Sec. 41 
or to enhance the punishment imposed by the order 
sought to be reviewed to any cf the punishments 
specifi d in those sub-sections, no such punishment 
s iail be imposed exc nt after an inquiry in the 
manner laid down in Section 43 and after giving a 
reasonable opportunity bo the Government servant 
concerned of showing cause against the punishment 
proposed on the evidence adduced during tile inquiry 
and except after consultation with the Commission 
where such consultation is necessary: 

Provided further that no power of review 
shall be exercised by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General; the Railway tonrd; the Posts and Telegraphs .Board 
or the head of department, as the case may bo, unless - 

(i) thj authority which made the order in 
ape 'nl, or 

(ii) the authority to which an appeal would lie, 
where no np seal has been preferred, is 
subvrdinabe to him. 

(?) No proceeding for review shall be 
commenced until after 

(1) the expiry of the period of limitation 
for an appeal, or 
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(ii) the disposal of tr.._ n">a. 1, where any 
such apD.nl has bar. preferred. 

(3) An application for review shall be 
dealt with in the sarae manner * as if it were an appeal 
under this Act. 
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CHAPTER XI - Miscellaneous . 


93 * Every order, notice and other process made 

or issued under this Act shall be served in person 
on the Government servant concerned or communicated 
to him by registered post, 

94 Save as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Act, the authority competent under these rules 
to make any order may, for good and sufficient 
reasons or if sufficient cause is shown, o:rtend 

the time soecificd in this Act for anything required 
to be done under this Act or condone any delay, 

95 1 T/henaver the Commission is consulted as 

provided in these rules, a copy of the advice by 
the Commission and, where such advice has not been 
accepted, also a brief statement of the reasons for 
such non-acceptance, shall be furnished to the 
Government servant concerned along with a copy of 
the order oassed in the case, by the authority 
making the order. 


r 

— 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This draft bill consolidates several important 
rules and enactments so as to enable Government to govern 
the Civil services effectively and meet even emergent 
situations which hitherto have necessitated ordinances or 
special enactments. The intention is also to deal with cer¬ 
tain criminal offences by Civil servants under the provisic 
of this Act. 


Main features 


CHAPTER I 


X) ''Disruption of work" gets a comprehensive definitio 
"Strike" gets a wider meaning as amounting to "disruption o 
work" especially by a body of men. 

(2) All breaches are "of fences" punishable either in 
a "departmental enquiry" or in a "trial" in a criminal cour -1 


CHAPTER IT 


(1) All Civil servants "become subject" to the Act 
(Sect.3) but Government may apply Act selectively (See.3(2). 

(2) Government can declare what are "public utility 
services" under Sac. 4. Civil Servants in these are sub¬ 
ject to more severe restrictions under this Act. 

(3) Government takes power under section 5 to curb 
fundamental rights to the extent necessary (on the analogy 
of Sec. 21 of the Army Act, 1950). This requires amendment 
of Art. 33 of the-Constltution. 

(4) Jurisdiction of Civil Courts gets barred under 
Sec. 7. 


CHAPTER III 


(1) "Offences" are described in this chapter. These 
include not only those now to be found in "Conduct Rules", 
but. also breaches which are punishable under the Indian 
Penal Code - wrongful restraint, mischief, misappropriation 
nuisance, etc., - or under the laws regarding essential and 
public utility services, and laws regarding strikes, etc. 

(2) Abetment by those who are not Civil servants 
becomes punishable under Sec. 34. (There is a similar 
provision in the Mysore State Civil Services - Prevention 
of Strikes - Act, 196fi). 



CHAPTER IV 


Offences by Associations are described in this 
Chapter. (There is a similar provision in the Mysore Stat 
Civil Services - Prevention of Strikes - Act, 1966). 

There is a provision for collective fines for sabotage etc 

CHAPTER V 

"Disciplinary bodies" are constituted under this 
Chapter. "Disciplinary Tribunals" are to be whole-time 
officers. This will put an end to the oresent practice of 
disciplinary authorities themselves holding the enquiries. 
The "judge" does not have to be the "prosecutor" also. 
Further, disciplinary authorities don’t have to waste time 
in enquiries. 

A member of a disciplinary tribunal must have 
eight years' experience as a Civil Judge or Magistrate - 
Sec.40(iii). 

A member of a disciplinary tribunal can be 
invested with magisterial powers - Section 40(iii). This 
is a proposal to have a self-contained disciplinary 
system in the governance of the Civil Services. 

Thus all proceedings - whether departmental 
enquiries or criminal trials can be held by disciplinary 
bodies under this Act. 


CHAPTER VI 

In Sec. 41 are described punishments awardable 
by Government or by disciplinary tribunals (including 
those in criminal trials). 

In Sec. 44 are described punishments awardable 
by immediate superior officers in summary proceedings for 
such officers as insolent conduct, etc. 

Under Sec. 47, a Civil servant in a public 
utility service is liable to more severe punishment. 

Under Sec. 48, A civil Servant is liable to 
more severe punishment for a repeated offence. 

CHAPTER VII 

Under Sec.49 the "finding" of a disciplinary 
tribunal in a departmental enquiry shall be accepted by 
the disciplinary authority - this is a very important 
recommendation of ours. 



For analogy, I may state that the judgment of 
a magistrate is equally binding. I may also state that 
under Art. 103(2) and Art.lD2(P.) the President and 
Governor respectively "shall" accept the finding of the 
Election Commission on the point of disqualification of 
an M.P. or M.L.A. 

The disciplinary authority may appeal, but 
cannot himself over-rule the finding of a disciplinary 
tribunal. 


The "initiating authority" has full discretion 
to order a departmental enquiry or a criminal trial in 
respect of an offence - Sec.50. 


Under Sec. 54 (a) decision under Sec. 50 will be 
deemed to be a decision under S.197 Criminal Procedure 
Code. (The draft of this Section may not be correct. 

But the intention is to give this effect). 

Section 56; Presumption of guilt can be 
inferred in case of unexplained wealth of a Civil servant. 

v nder Sec.57 disciplinary authoriies get powers 
to summon witnesses, compel production of documents, etc. - 
Also punish contempts and obstructions to proceedings as 
Civil Courts can do. This is an important recommendation. 

Under Sec 6Q. no Civil servant can be suspended 
for more than six months for any departmental enquiry or tr 

Under See. 65 a disciplinary authority may 
susnend a departmental enquiry and order instead a trial; 
and vice versa. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ASPECTS OF MORAIE AND ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOUR 
Preliminary Observations 

MORALE 6.1.1. Morale may be defined as the capacity of a 
DEFINED 

group of persons to pull together persistently and 
consistently in pursuit of a common purpose. It refers 
to the condition of the physical, mental and emotional 
health of the employees, to their active consciousness, 
and confidence in the purpose and the objectives of the 
organisation in which they are employed, and to their 
trust not only in each other but also in the administra¬ 
tive leadership. It is the strength of the desire of 
an employee to remain in. his organisation. 

6.1.2. Morale can be said to be essentially the mood 
or the state of mind of a body of men working in a 
collective set-up. This set-up may be of an army 
engaged in battle or of a nation in the midst of solving 
a problem or of a iamily marshalling its resources in 
its struggle for existence or, what we are here 
concerned with, of the civil services harnessed to 

the endless task of running the Government. 

6.1.3. This mood is influenced by almost everything 
in and around the set-up. Thus, the nature and condi¬ 
tions of work, the conditions of living, the objectives, 

and the way of thinking and the behaviour of the indi¬ 
viduals in the set-up, all have their effect on the 
mood of the workers. Our report deals with most of 
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these factors and we feel that the implementation 
of our recommendations will have the effect of 
raising the morale of the civil services. In 
this chapter we shall deal with some of the aspects 
of morale mainly concerned with the way of think¬ 
ing and the behaviour of civil servants, in parti¬ 
cular relating to 

(a) Relationships, political executive - 
minister - civil servant. 

(b) Civil Servants attitudes; inter¬ 
service or administrative behaviour 
pattern. 

(c) Conditions and procedure and place 
of work and tools of administration. 

It is essential for morale that workers in a set-up 
regard their personal interests as coming only 
next in importance, to their work and to the 
fulfilment of the objectives of their set-up. 

One cannot expect all the workers in a set-up to 
have this attitude at all times. Some will be 
carried away by the temptations of the moment 
or will come under the influence of extraneous 
interests. Some lose heart because the condi¬ 
tions of service do not satisfy them. Some arc 
inherently unfit for the jobs they have got into 
and are unable to show results oven with the best 
of their will and effort. Then there arc some 
who react better than the others to a pat on the 
back for good work done. It is for the organisa- 
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sation of the set-up to deal with the endless 
variety of these situations. The organisation 
should, therefore, have built-injrocedures for meeting 
the problems arising out of the various aberrations 
and idiosyncracies of the individual workers. The 
individual sustains the set-up in the same measure 
as the set-up sustains the individual. If, on the 
balance, the individuals put up a good show and 
record progress towards the fulfilment of the 
objectives, we can say that the morale of the set-up 
has been kept up. 

6.1.4. Some occasions require very high morale. We 
witnessed such an occasion when Pakistan attacked us 
in 1965. The objective was no doubt a pressing one - 
it was one of sheer survival. Civilians, civil ser¬ 
vants and the armed forces worked as one team regard¬ 
less of personal comfort and safety. There was un¬ 
bounded zeal and confidence. People worked and just 
did not even bother to think whether there will be 
gains or victories. A sense of fundamental duties 
overtook all considerations of rights including 
fundamental rights. W e survived the ordeal. 

6.1.5. But with the less pressing objectives, but 
not less important before us, namely, of national 
development and integration, we witness a condition 
of falling morale, and all its attendant leases. 

The individual* s will to work is shattered even 
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in the face of threatening disaster and dissolu¬ 
tion. Everyone thinks of rights and wants to 
exercise these rights against the nation itself. 

It is an uphill task for our leaders. Perhaps, 
we are still in a stage where with some measure 
of confidence we can think and say that while we 
are going five steps forward we are not going all 
those five steps backward. Perhaps, we are safe, 
but this is not altogether a comforting thought. 

6.1.6. When morale is good, or we may even say, 
has just been kept up, the cohesion of the group 
(that is, the set-up) is strong enough to with¬ 
stand lapses on the part of individuals in the 
group. This cohesion can come into being if the 
organisation has, as we have said above, the 
built-in procedures for dealing with the lapses 
firmly as well as with sympathy. Then again, 
procedures by themselves are not enough. The 
men who initiate them must be competent as 
leaders. Therefore, if the leadership is good 
the organisation can maintain its cohesion. 

6.1.7. Here we are concerned with civil servants. 
They are engaged in an endless task. An army wins 
a battle and rests on its laurels. But there is 
no end to the work of the Government and it has 

to be carried on with a sense of anonymity. The 
problems of unity, integration and progress are 
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eternal, though today's situations may not he there 
tomorrow. Morale has to be sustained for all time. 

It is an eternal problem of the civil services. Civil 
servants may not have to work in a state of frenzy 
as when we as citizens did tn meet the challenge of 
Pakistan in 1965. But the state of mind should always 
be such as to ensure proper and timely fulfilment of 
the objectives from time to time. 

6.I.R. If the civil servant and his group have high 
morale, not even higher pay will attract them. High 
morale ignores poor working conditions. With low 
morale in a group, employees will complain about 
the best of working conditions. 

6.1.9. Morale is not directly tied to productivity. 

A group may have high morale, being happy and contented, 
and yet produce little work or work of poor quality. 

Yet, morale is important as high morale makes for 
easier supervision, more responsiveness to new 
programmes, and a more attractive organisation when 

new recruits are sought. The problem is how to get 
high morale and high productivity at the same time. 

6.1.10. Studies by social scientists show that 
morale jnd productivity are at their optimum when 
the work itself is perceived by employees to be 
stimulating, interesting, and worthwhile. Good 
supervision, good working conditions, good 
personnel regulations can produce adequate work 
and keep down poor work. 
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6.1.11. The problem is how best to make employees 
have that, feeling that their work is stimulating, 
interesting, and worthwhile. Government is fortu¬ 
nate for its work is invariably worthwhile. 
Government can make work interesting and stimula¬ 
ting by encouraging more participation by employees 
in the decisions that closely relate to their work. 
This is not proposing that the employees make deci¬ 
sions that managers ought to make themselves. 

6.1.12. Supervisors and managers, then, need to be 
taught the principles that have been developed about 
motivation and leadership. They need to know how to 
study each individual in order to discover what are 
his needs and desires and how to apply these to 
getting the work done. They need to understand 

what makes groups behave as they do and how to 
get groups to set high standards of performance 
and how to maintain these high standards. 

6.1.13. With good morale, interest, the work and 
high productivity, the managers can help keep this 
up by providing good working conditions - places in 
which employees are proud to work, offices that 
help employees to be efficient, desks and files 
that permit the work to be done accurately and 
swiftly. 

6.1.14. One factor which complicates the question 
of morale amongst civil servants is that part of 
its leadership comes from outside its set-up. 
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RfilATION- 
SHIPS 
WITH THE 
MINISTER. 


It comes from politicians, i.e., ministers who 
control them and who lay down policies and party 

leaders who are entrusted with the duty of inter¬ 
preting the minds of their respective constituencies 
or interests. The morale of the civil services thus 
gets linked up with the morale of the politicians 
who have the first turn at the steering wheels of 
Government. From this point of view it can be said 
that the morale of the politicians is also the morale 
of the civil services. The Gita sums up this 
situation in the following couplet : 

Yad yadacharati shrashthaha 

Tat tadeva itaro janaha 

Sa yat pram an am 

kurute lokastad 

anuvartate 

"Whatever the leader practices that, 
and that alone, will the other people do; 

The standard which he (the leader) 
sets, that the people follow". 

6.1.16. We shall begin with an analysis of the 
effect, on the morale, of the lapses in standards 
on the part of the political executives. 

6.1.16. The morale of the services is conditioned 
by the nature of the relationship between the civil 
servants and Ministers. While the policies are laid 
down by the Ministers, it should be left to the 
civil servants to carry out the policy and imple¬ 
mentation of the programmes. While the Minister 
is responsible for the work of the department as 
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a whole, he should not interfere in the day-to- 
day work or in the details of the administration. 
While the Minister can choose his top staff, an 
impression should not be created that a particu¬ 
lar Minister has got a preference for a particu¬ 
lar civil servant only for working with him. A 
top civil servant who has the particular specia¬ 
lisation, qualification and professional or 
general knowledge, should not be excluded from 
consideration for appointment as Secretary to 
Government. As the civil services should remain 
anonymous, it will not be in the interests of 
morale if the action of the top departmental 
personnel is criticised in public by the 
Minister. On the other hand, the Minister should 
defend the action done or service rendered in 
good faith by the civil servant both in the 
legislature and in public* 

6.1.17. Instances are not lacking where the 
administration, especially Secretaries and other 
officials by name has been criticised by the 
elected representatives inside the legislature? 
and outside merely on the basis of incorrect or 
insufficient appraisal of the facts or on account 
of any other ulterior reasons. Such uninformed 
criticism tends to lower the morale of the 
administration. Attempt by legislators to malign 
or victimise Secretaries or other top ranking 


CRITICISM 
OF SERVICES 
BY MEMBERS 
OF LEGIS¬ 
LATURES. 
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officers in respect of official actions taken by them 
in pursuance of policy decisions of Government should 
be strongly deprecated and discouraged. And such top 
officials should be given by the Ministers concerned 
due protection in the legislatures so as not to affect 
or hamper any way the morale of such civil servants. 

It is hoped that this point will be duly kept in mind 

at the time of enacting law by Parliament and by 
State legislatures defining powers and privileges of 
Houses and Members ef Parliament and State Legislatures 
under Articles 105 (3) and 194 (3) of the Constitution. 
Questions asked in the legislatures may not be fair to 
an officer who acts in good faith in circumstances 
where honest errors of judgment are likely to be made 
(as in Plan implementations) by even the most careful, 
honest and competent persons. Under paragraph 143 (iii) 

of the Central Secretariat Manual of Office Procedure 
(1963) some screening is possible of questions which 
should be disallowed in the public interest. But this 
protection is extremely meagre. The free use of 
questions has had a very bad effect on morale of 
civil servants. They lose initiative; they then get 
disillusioned with parliamentary practices which are in 
themselves good as also most necessary. It should be 
possible for all the political parties to come 
together and lay down the extent upto which in the 
interest of civil servant's morale - and therefore, 
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In public interest - questions as well as answers 
can be regulated. In U.S.A. officers similarly 
placed can, we understand, claim a measure cf 
'privilege'. An error of judgment on the part 
of an American civil servant is not required to 
be justified. Protection by conferring 'privilege' 
may be necessary in our country, at least in regard 
to certain categorised questions and in regard espe¬ 
cially to answers to supplementaries. 

Recently, criticisms in Parliament and the 
State Legislature of certain civil servants by name 
have tended to reduce the morale, and to sap the 
initiative and the capacity for taking responsi¬ 
bility, cf civil servants. This is not a healthy 
trend. If this trend is to be checked, it is 
suggested that a convention should be established 
by which individual civil servants and others who 
are not in a position to defend themselves should 
not be criticised by name, unless the Member i s 
fully satisfied of the correctness of his facts 
and that the said reference is really in the 
public interest. Gases in which parliamentary 
privilege has been misused to make unwarranted 
attacks on individuals should be dealt with by the 
House itself. If necessary, the question of 
establishing conventions in this regard can be taken 
up by the presiding officers with the Leaders of 
the House and also of the Opposition. 
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What is discussed in Parliament is ipso facto 
for the public good so long as the discussion relates to 
matters not expunged by the Speaker from the proceedings. 
But it does not follow that publication of the matter 
in the Press or anywhere outside Parliament can ipso 
facto be also for the public good. For instance, 
discussions in Parliament over Army secrets will be 
for the public good, but the publication of the dis¬ 
cussion outside may be highly dangerous to the 
public good. 

An officer who is defamed without valid ground 
in a Parliamentary proceeding may not dispute the right 
of Parliament to discuss the matter, but can certainly 
sue or prosecute an outside publisher for publication 
of the proceedings, as such publication being prejudi¬ 
cial to morale of civil servants, is prejudicial 
to the public good. 

6.1.18. It is the legitimate duty of elected repre¬ 
sentatives to be in direct and constant touch with civil 
servants for the efficient discharge of their responsi¬ 
bilities. Healthy contact will be like oil to the 
administrative machine, while unhealthy contact will 
be like grit in that machine. The latter type of 
contact is a little too much in evidence. Responsible 
persons have expressed concern, at this growing 
feature. The latest to do so is the Central Vigilance 
Commissioner, Shri Nittor Sreenivasa Rao, who in a 
public speech in December, 1966, said that it would be 
futile to expect that the evil of corruption could be 
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curbed unless Government set up a suitable machinery 
to deal with political graft. 

6.1.19. Just as in the Lokpal scheme it has been 
recognised by the Administrative .Reforms Commission 
that it is often difficult to decide where the role 
of the Minister ends and where that of the Secretary 
begins, so also in the case of, say, district 
administration, it will be difficult to decide 
where the role of the members of legislatures, 

etc. ends and where that of the civil servant 
begins. If, therefore, for the sake of disci¬ 
pline it is necessary to punish a civil servant 
yielding to undue influence, there should be a 
provision for meeting out speedy punishment to 
the erring elected representative or a member of 
the political body also. 

6.1.20. The Lokpal scheme is apparently intended 
to apply only to Ministers and not other members 
of the legislatures. The Lokayukta scheme is 
intended to aoply only to civil servants. What 
then should be the forum before which any erring 
members of the legislature could be hauled up? 

We discussed this subject with the Members of 
the Study Team for Administrative Tribunals at 
Calcutta in March 1967. Shri Debabrata Mookerjee, 
M.P., Member, Administrative Reforms Commission 
and Lt.Gen. Thorat, Chairman, Study Team on 
Recruitment, etc. were also present. The Study 
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Team on Administrative Tribunals felt that this 
subject did not cone within their purview, as 
enquiries concerning members of legislatures would 
be in the nature of departmental enquiries, the 
enquiring bodies submitting their findings to the 
President or the Governor as the case may be for 
taking appropriate action. There was agreement, 
however, in regard to the suggestion of our Study 
Team that the existing powers of the Election 
Commission under the Constitution which enable it 
to hold enquiries now in a limited way into certain 
specified disqualifications of members of legislature 
could be suitably enlarged so that it could hold 
enquiries into a wider range of overt aclions on 
their part. 

6.1.21. At present there is no provision for enquiry 
into the cases of use of undue influence or pressure 
by members of political bodies or legislatures or. 
civil servants. The Election Commission can enquire 
only when a member of the legislature holds 
acquires an 'office of profit*, whether it te by 
collusion or otherwise. There is, of course, the 
Commission of Inquiry Act, 1952 under which s 
committee can be appointed for such enquiry, 
if the Government is of the opinion that the 
matter is definitely of public importance. But 
this provision is cumbersome - a commis-shvi has 
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to be appointed every time there is a case for 
enquiry. Further the appointment of such a 
commission depends entirely on the willingness 
of the government or the legislature concerned 

to do so. There is no mandatory provision for 
the appointment of such commissions, except in 
cases where a resolution tc that effect is passed 
by Parliament or by the State legislature. There 
is the criticism that Government do not take action 
when it does not su.it them. 

6.1.22. There is, of course, the Indian Penal 
Code. Use of undue pressure or influence is an 
offence punishable under section 163 of that Code 
which reads as follows : 

! 163. Whoever accepts or obtains, or 
agrees to accept or attempts to obtain, 
from any person, for himself or for any 
other person, any gratification whatever, 
as a motive or reward for inducing by 
the exercise of personal influence any 
public servant to do or to forbear to 
do any official act, or in the exercise 
of the official act, or in the exercise 
of the Official functions of such public 
servant to show favour or disfavour to 
any person or to render or attempt to render 
any service or dis-service to any person 
with the. Central or any State Government 
or the Legislature of any State, or with 
any public servant as such, shall be 
punishable with simple imprisonment. 11 

A member of the Legislature as also a civil 

servant can be run in under Section 163 of the 

Indian Penal Code. But invoking the provisions of 

criminal law in their case, usually results, in a 
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long drawn process in view of the dialatoriness of the 
procedures of criminal courts applicable in the 
matter. 

6.1.23. The only other check which exists now is in 
the provisions of disqualifications prescribed in the 
Constitution and in the Representation cf the People 
Act, 1951. These provisions are extremely limited in 
scope in spite of the amendments approved by Parliament 
in the last session of 1966. Under Art.102(l)(a) and 
Art.l9l(l)(a) a Member of Parliament or Legislative 
Assembly holding an office of profit under a Government 
other than an office declared by Parliament or a State 
Legislature by law not to disqualify its holder, 
incurs a disqualification. Interest in a Government 
contract or work is a disqualification under section 9(A) 
of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, being a 
law enacted by Parliament Art .102( l) (e) and a good 
number of such contracts is exposed or vulnerable to 
influence of undue pressure. 

6.1.24. We would now refer to the case of award of a 
contract for printing nationalised textbooks in which 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly in Madhya Pradesh 
(Shri Basant Kumar Mishra) was involved. A complaint 
was made by a citizen to the Governor of Madhya Pradesh 
under Art.l92(l). The Governor referred the case to 
the Election Commission under Art.192(2)# The Chief 
Election Commissioner held the enquiry himself at 
Nagpur. He submitted his opinion to the Governor 
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under Art.192(2). On 19th November, 1956 the Governor 
of Madhya Pradesh, accepting the opinion of the Chief 
Election Commissioner, ordered the removal of the 
erring Member of the Legislative Assembly. (It is 
mandatory under the Constitution for the Governor 
to accept the opinion of the Election Commission). 

6.1.25. This unfortunately is the only case - as 
far as we know - of a legislator removed for mis¬ 
conduct. There had been a few similar attempts, but 
they had failed because the enquiring authority - 
the Election Commission - was not then vested with 
pov/ers to summon witnesses and compel production of 
documents. In the case of Basant Kumar Mishra 

the Chief Election Commissioner observed as 
follows : 

“Unfortunately the Commission has not 
been given any power by the law to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses 
or the production of documents. 

Changes in the administrative set-up 
and the problem of integration of 
States were pleaded as reaons for 
failure to produce the evidence in 
question; but these reasons’hardly ? 
justify the inability of these two 
departments to produce the necessary 
materials before the Commission.“ 

6.1.26. Years later - in 1965 - a similar case of 
office of profit came up before the Chief Election 
Commissioner. The allegations concerned Shri Biju 
Patnaik. The Chief Election Commissioner dismissed 
the complaint, observing that he could not summon any 
witness or get any documents and that, therefore, it 
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was not possible for him to act only on the allegation 
made in a complaint against Shri Patnaik. 

6.1.27. Parliament vested the Election Commission with 
the necessary powers to summon witnesses, etc. in its 
September 1966 session. But even so, the scope of 
Articles 102(l)(a) and 19l(l)(a) is extremely limited. 
If a Member of Parliament or a Member of Legislative 
Assembly gets a contract in the name of his wife or 
other near relations, such as, son, daughter cr father, 
or in the name of his friends, he is not liable to 
any action under the above Articles. It should be 
remembered that Acts which govern Municipalities, 
District Councils and such other local self- 
governing bodies contain provisions from prior to 
1947 under which members of these local bodies can bo 
prosecuted in criminal courts they aro found to be 
directly or indirectly concerned, or intended in 
contracts with their local bodies. 

For instance, under section 16(l) of the 
Mysore Municipalities Act, 1964 - 

"A person shall be disqualified for 
being chosen as and for being a 
Councillor . . . 

(k) If, save as hereinafter provided, 
he has directly or indirectly by 
himself or his partner any share or 
interest in any work dona by order 
of the municipal council, or in 
any contract of employment with or 
under, or by or on behalf of the 
municipal council. M 
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Then, under section 16 (2) 

“If any councillor during the term for 
which he has been elected or appointed 
(a) becomes subject to any disquali¬ 
fication specified in sub-section (l) 

. . . .the Deputy Commissioner either 
suo - moto or on the report made to him 
and after such enquiry as he deems fit 
shall declare the seat of the person 
concerned to have become vacant.” 

Lastly, under section 78 of the same Act, 

”Any councillor who knowingly acquires, 
directly or indirectly any share or 
interest in any contract or employ¬ 
ment with, under by or on behalf of 
a municipal council. . . .shall be 
punished with fine which may extend 
to five hundred rupees.” 

There is no reason why the Members of 

Legislatures, etc. should be less exposed to 

reprimands where they are deserved. If in recent 

years we have seen the growth of anti-corittpt.ion 

laws and the vigilance organisations to keep civil 

servants within bounds, there is no reason vhr the 

members of legislatures, especially, when they are 

the contributory factors, should not also be 

brought under a reasonable amount of surveillance. 

The Indian Penal Code makes no distinction 

between a member of legislature and a civil 

servant. Either of them can be prosecuted under 

section 163 of the Indian Penal Code or for that 

matter, for any other offence under that Code. 

But some provisions of legislation like the 

Prevention of Corruption Act, and the Vigilance 
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Organisation in recent years, seem to have been parti¬ 
cularly directed against civil servants to the exclu¬ 
sion of members of legislative bodies, of political 
parties, etc. This position requires to be modified. 

6.1.28. as has been stated already, action under the 
Indian Penal Code is dilatory and not ordinarily 
suitable. Seme thing in the nature of a departmental 
enquiry is required. And such an arrangement can be 
brought into being by enlarging the present functions 
of the Election Commission. The Election Commission 
is already an enquiring tribunal, duly constituted 

as such, under our Constitution. It has further been 
(recently) invested with powers normally exercised by 
Courts for summoning witnesses, etc. The Election 
Commission can now hold a full-fledged judicial 
enquiry into cases of ‘offices of profit’ whether 
secured by collusion with civil servants or otherwise. 
Further the Election Commission can set in motion 
Section 8-A of the Representation of the People Act, 
1951, to get a Member of Parliament or a Member of 
legislative Assembly disqualified if he is he-d 
guilty of corrupt practice under section 99 of the 
same Act. Then again the Election Commission can, 
for reasons to be recorded* remove any disqualifi¬ 
cation under Section 11-B of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1951. 

6.1.29. When so much has already been done under 
the Constitution and under t.he Representation 
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of the People Act, 1951, to constitute the Election 
Commission as a forum for enquiry in regard tc erring 
members of legislatures (though the range of errors 
which could now be gone into is very an all), there 
could be no objection whatever to the extension 
of the functions and powers of the Commission in 
this same field. In fact, it would be a super¬ 
fluity to suggest that a separate forum should be 
instituted for the disposal of complaints against 
members of legislatures. 

6.1.30. The Election Commission is, therefore, 
the most appropriate forum for the disposal of 
such complaints. Members of legislatures are by 
now familiar with this role of the Commission. The 
enlargement of the functions and powers of the 
Election Commission can be achieved by making use 
of the provisions in Article 102(1)(e) and Arti¬ 
cle 191(1) (e) which specifically enable Parlia¬ 
ment to enact fresh laws to bring misdeeds of the 
Members of Parliament and Members of Legislative 
Assembly not hitherto covered, within the defi¬ 
nition of "disqualification" under those Articles. 

6.1.31. We feel, therefore, that the Election 
Commission should thus be invested with powers to 
lock into the overt actions of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and Members of Legislative Assembly (espe¬ 
cially those in which civil servants get involved) 
by Parliament*s action under Articles 102(l)(e) 
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and 19l(l)(e) and by suitable (consequential) amend¬ 
ments to the Representation of the People Act, 1951. 
If this is not considereddesirable, the only alter¬ 
native would be to extend the Lokpal*s powers so 
as to cover also legislators other than Ministers. 

6.1.32. This lengthy discussion as aforesaid seems 
almost like an apologia for suggesting that the 

Election Commission should be the forum for enquiries 
against members of legislatures. But it is difficult 
to ignore the unbroken trend in the development of 
the functions of the Election Commission in this 
direction from the time of its institution. This 
trend has its origin in Articles 103 and 192 which 
empowers the Election Commission to inquire into 
disqualifications of elected representatives, and 
has been firmly set by the conferral in successive 
instalments of additional powers on the Election 
Commission. There appears to be no other way of 
meeting the mounting clamour from all sides for the 
development of healthy relations between elected 
representatives and civil servants. 

6.1.33. This proposal of ours on the extension of 
the powers of the Election Commission would appear 
one-sided if we do not also refer to another trend - 
a recent trend - in the development of the functions 
of the Election Commission. A comparatively recent 
amendment of 1966 to the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951 has taken away the powers of 
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the ^lection Commission to appoint Election Tribu¬ 
nals for the disposal of election petitions and 
has given High Courts original jurisdiction to 
deal with them. This recent trend aims at con¬ 
fining the work of the Election Commission to 
conducting the elections prescribed by the Consti¬ 
tution. 

6.1.34. If then it becomes the declared inten¬ 
tion of Parliament to confine the functions of the 
Election Commission to holding elections prescribed 
by the Constitution, it would be necessary to 
transfer its functions under Articles 103 and 
192 (and the corresponding provisions of the 
Representation of the People Act, 195l) to tribunal.? 
of equal status. High Courts cannot have these 
as these functions are limited to holding enquiries and 
submitting opinions to the President or ths 
Governor as the case may be and not to passing 
final order to removal of the erring members of 
legislatures from the legislatures. The functions 
of the Election Commission under Article 103 and 
192 cannot just be extinguished with no agency 
to take over those functions. It is too late 
even to think of such a gap being created ir> 
the present stage of the development of the 
various institutions in our democracy. 
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6.1.35. Our proposal to extend the functions of the 
Election Commission involves no amendment of the 
Constitution; it involves only enactment of laws by 
Parliament under Articles 102(1) (e) and 19l(l)(e) 

to bring more overt acts of omission and commission 
within the orbit of 'disqualifications' of elected 
repre sent ative s. 

6.1.36. This brings us to Articles 104 and 193 
under which a legislator removed from the Parliament 
or the Legislature of a State becomes liable to pay 
a penalty of Es.500/- for each day on which he sits 
or votes in the Parliament or the Legislature after 
“he knows that he is not qualified or that he is 
dis-qualified for membership thereof". This sum 

is to be recovered from the legislator in question 
"as a debt due to the Union/State". No rules appear 
to have been framed for prescribing the agency 
which can decree that a defined amount of debt is 
so due from the legislator in question to the State 
or to the Union. It appears to us that rules should 
now be framed to give these powers to the Election 
Commission (or to tribunals if any are appointed 
to take over the functions of the Election Commission 
under Articles 103 and 192). If the Election 
Commission can pass orders under various sections 
of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, 
disqualifying persons for long periods from 
becoming or continuing to be members of the 
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of the legislatures, he might as well have powers 
>o impose penalties prescribed in Articles 104 
and 193. 

6.1.37. Finally, we come to the powers of the 
Election Commission under Section 11 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951 (as 
amended by the amending Act of 1966) which 
enable him to remove any disqualification under 
this chapter or reduce the period of any such 
disqualifications of sitting members ordered 
by the President or the Governor. It is not 

at all desirable that the Election Commission 
should have powers to condone disqualifications 
ordered by the President or the Governor. In 
this connection it appears pertinent to us to 
refer to the fact that Shri H.V. Kamath as M.F. 
had occasion last year to question these wide 
powers of the Election Commission both in the 
Parliament and outside. It appears to us that 
all powers of removal of disqualifications should 
be subject to the review of the High Cou 2 *t 
concerned. 

6.1.38. In fairness to members of legislatures 
it must be stated that transgressions on their 
part are often due to their ignorance of the 
standards of good conduct and of procedures of 
Governmental administration. Many political 
thinkers who have voiced their concern at the 
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falling standards of administration have said that 

something should be done to improve the outlook and 

calibre of the elected representatives of political 

bodies. The extreme example of Japan where senior 

experienced men from the civil services are appointed 

(that is, nominated) as Deputy Ministers has been 

cited as one way of solving the problem in part. This 

cannot be a solution in India because a nominated 

Deputy Minister will be as good a unit in the 

administrative machinery as a competent civil servant 

working as a Secretary to the Ministry. It would 

in some way be helpful, if civil servants are permitted 

to contest for seats in the legislatures in the way 

they are in England and in many European countries. 

Elsewhere we have recommended this measure. But here 

we are concerned with the average legislator. He has 

to represent his constituency, which means that he 

♦ 

has to know his constituency well and should be able 
to speak for it. This pre-requisite does not, of 
course, mean that the chosen representative must 
possess any set educational qualifications or that 
ho should have a working knowledge of governmental 
administration. The responsibility of training 
the chosen representative is, however, of the parties 
to which they belong and not of the Government. One 
way of imparting this training is the laying down 
of a standard or code of Ethical Conduct. This 
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should be drafted with the help of the leaders 
of the political parties as also of eminent and 
informed jurists. It is possible to draft the 
code in sufficient detail for the guidance of 
the legislators in their dealings, including 
relations with civil servants. A legislator who 
studies the code would not, out of ignorance, 
plunfp into unethical or embarrassing situations. 
6.1.39. Our recommendations then are : 

(1) The morale of the services 
being conditioned by the 
nature of the relationship 
between the civil servants 
and the Ministers, no room 

should be given to an impres¬ 
sion that only a particular 
civil servant can get on with 
a particular Minister. While 
it is for the Minister to 
choose a top civil servant as 
his adviser, the choice should 
be guided only by the qualifi¬ 
cations and the specialised 
experience and knowledge of such 
civil servants. A eertain 
amount of anonymity among the 
ci T *il services must be preserved. 

(2) The action done or service rendered 
in good faith by the civil servant 
should be defended against uninformed 
or unjustified criticism by the 

Min, ster, both in the Legislature 
and n public. 

(3) Top civil servants and others who 
are not in a position t© defend 
themselves, should not be criticised 
by name in Parliament and the State 
Legislatures, as such criticism 
tenf ’ to affect adversely the morale 
and nhibit the initiative and the 
capacity for taking responsibility 
on the part of the civil servants. 


RECOMMiSNBA- 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 
( 22 ) 
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Therefore, the question of evolving 
suitable conventions should be taken 
up by the Presiding Officers of the 
Legislatures with the leaders of the 
House and also of the Opposition. 

(4) In order to prevent undue influence 

being brought to bear on civil servants 
directly by the elected Members of the 
Legislatures and by the office-bearers 
of political parties, Governments should 
issue instructions how sound and healthy 
relationship between them and the civil 
servants should be maintained and hew 
the official business the former may have 
with the latter should be conducted. 

(6) The parties to which the elected repre¬ 
sentatives belong should undertake 
the responsibility of orienting there 
as well as their office-bearers in 
their tasks and in the proceeding? 
for dealing with Government. For 
this purpose, a standard or cole of 
ethical conduct must be evolved by 
the leaders of the political parties 
in consultation with noted jurists 
and eminent members of the public. 

(6) The Election Commission should be 
empowered to enquire into the case 

of use of undue pressure or influence 
by members of legislatures on civil 
servants by enactment of suitable law 
by Parliament under Articles 102(1. (e) 
and 191(l)(e), so as to make member? 
of legislatures liable to disqualifica¬ 
tion for such use of undue pressure or 
influence. 

(7) If Parliament’s intention is to confine 
the functions of the Election Commission 
to holding election prescribed by the 
Constitution, all the functions of the 
Election Commission of enquiry under 
Articles 103 and 191 should be made 
over to a separate set ©f tribunals 
(may be the Lokpal) by a suitable 
amendment, of these Articles. 
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(8) Rules should be framed by Parlia¬ 
ment under Articles 104 and 193 
empowering the Election Commission 
(or by the successor tribunals) 

to examine the cases coming under 
these articles and to impose the 
penalties prescribed therein. 

(9) The powers for removing the dis¬ 
qualifications of members of 
Legislatures should be subject 
to the review of the High Court 
concerned. This may require 
amending of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951. 
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6.2.1* Tha image of a civil servant in society 
and his relationship with the public have a profound 
influence on his morale. In pre-Independence days, 
the civil servant commanded a status ?nd respect in 
society derived out of his authority and the power 
that he wielded. Ha was looked upon by the people as 
a representative of the ruling power and their respect 
was in many cases bom out of fear of it. At the same 
time, it should be said to the credit of the system 
then that the methods of work adopted were such as to 
enable, to some extent, an understanding of the people 
with whom they had to deal. Now a civil servant should 
build up his image with the people by the service he 
renders and the manner in which he appreciates their 
problems and tries to solve than. 

TOURS 6.2.2. We illustrate our point with reference to 
the system of touring adopted then and now. 

Before cars became popular it was usual 
for executive officers to go on long tour and stay in 
tents in villages. This brought them in direct contact 
with village conditions and with the villagers. This 
personal contact was of great help to the officials 
in the discharge of their duties in the field. 

But with the increasing dependenco on .teeps and 
other motor vehicles, touring with the tents has 
come to a dead stop for the great majority of the 
officials. Rules still prescribe that the touring 



officials should put in a prescribed minimum number 
of halts at night in places outside his headquarters. 
But this rule is observed in an ineffective and 
mechanical manner. The tours are too often'Of 
the ’’hit and run” type. The official is inclined 
to rush back to his city home which he can easily 
do in the fast moving car. These tours do not 
give the official much time to spend with the 
people in the interior. Contacts with them thus 
become weak and superficial. The tours too are 
costly and the results achieved are not commensu¬ 
rate with the expense incurred. Supervision of 
the plan schemes suffers grievously. Plan schemes 
require a lot of enthusiasm to be roused in the 
villages. This the official is not able to do 
because he remains a mere acquaintance and seldom 
becomes a friend of the villagers. In contrast* 
one has to see the steadfastness and devot.-on 
to work of missionaries who live for months a* 
a stretch among the villagers in the villages. 

The good work they do is not appreciated; on 
the contrary, the very men who are supposed to 
do likewise criticise the missionaries for the 
emphasis they put on conversions. If officials 
work in the same way as the missionaries do and 
so compete in a healthy manner with them, there 
would be a lot of good work done and no occasion 
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to complain about undesirable conversions. 

Touring in tents has many attractions. The 
initial reactions of the official to this mode of 
touring are not encouraging. But it soon catches 
his fancy. He then gets far more time with the 
villagers and is able to be with them ©n the spot 
during the actual implementation stages of the 
various development plans. 

6.2.3. In this connection it is worth recording 
another objectionable practice which has of late 
come to stay. Officers posted to dispensaries, 
veterinary dispensaries, schools', irrigation, works, 
etc. at places which are within about 20 miles from 
the city do not stay in the quarters provided for 
them in those places, but return daily to residences 
which they have established for themselves in the city. 
Many - not all - of them do so without any permission. 
We have actually checked up one place ten miles from 
Bangalore. None of the doctors posted to the dis¬ 
pensary during the last three years has cared to 
occupy the quarters in that place. On many days 
the doctor is absent and the entire work is handled 
by the compounder in chargel This practice is 
most objectionable. It not only breeds inefficiency, 
but also heightens the emotional barriers between 
the villagers and the educated classes. 

It is urgently necessary* therefore, that 
in the interests of efficiency and for the 
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removal of the emotional barriers between the 
urban and rural populations tent touring is re¬ 
introduced and officials with duties in the 
rural areas are required to take up residence 
in those rural areas. Government should, of 
course, see that touring in tents is made 
reasonably comfortable. We look upon this as 
a major recommendation of ours. 

6.2.4 Civil servants should try to build .RECOMMENDA- 
up their image with the people by TION FOR 
their sincerity and earnestness with ACTION 
which they do the work allotted to (23) 

them. For example, if civil servants 
are required to tour in the interior 
and halt some nights in the villages 
in connection with their work, they 
should do so in a real and effective 
manner; and for this purpose re¬ 
introduce touring in tents as an 
obligatory routine. If Government 
requires that doctors in charge of 
rural dispensaries, officials in 
charge of schools, irrigation projects 
etc., should stay in the villages 
instead of trying to i*ush back to 
their city dwellings. 
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MORALS OF 6.3.1. The morale of civil servants working in 
PERSONS 

WORKING IN hazardous areas or occupations, such as a remote 
HAZARDOUS 

ARRAS OR place in a project, an unhealthy locality, a risky 
OCCUPATION. 

area, where all minimum amenities for living may 

not be readily available, should be kept up by 

adoption of special methods. The common methods 

are grant of additional allowances, provision of 

special facilities for maintaining the families 

of the civil servants at a place other than their 

place of duty, restriction of the tenure of duty 

in the hazardous area to a minimum period, grant 

of choice of duty station after the completion 

of the tenure in the hazardous area, etc. These 

should continue and Government should also consider 

the question of giving civil servants working in 

these areas special concessi. ons such as additional 

leave, a higher quantum of pension in respect of 

the service for this period, etc. 

RECOMMEN- 6.3.2, We recommend that special concessions 
DATION FOR should be given to those working in 

ACTION specially hazardous areas or occu- 

(24) pations such as grant of additional 

leave, greater pensionary benefits, etc. 
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6.4.1. A frequent grievance of civil servants ORAL ORDERS 

TO BE CON- 

is that they sometimes get orders on the tele- FIRMED 
phone, from the higher authorities and that in 
the absence of confirmation of the phone messages 
in writing they are afraid to carry out the orders. 

Officers must be protected when they act upon such 
orders. We are told there have been cases where* 
officers acting on such orders have had to face 
extreme embarrassment when the higher authority 
has forgotten that orders on phone were sent or 
communicated for action. A business rule must 
strictly lay down, therefore, that orders received 
on the phone must be reduced to the form of 
a written precis and should be signed or ini¬ 
tiated in approval by the higher authority 
within 24 hours of the phone call plus the time 
taken for transit of the papers to and fro. 

If it is not possible to have this done imme¬ 
diately the order should be recorded on the 
file, a copy should be sent to the higher 
authority and its approval obtained on file 
at the first available opportunity. 

6.4.2. We therefore recommend that a rule 
should be laid down that orders 
given orally or given on the tele¬ 
phone must, as soon thereafter as 
possible, be reduced to writing and 
should be got confirmed by the 
authority giving such orders. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR' 
ACTION 
(25) 
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INTER AND 6.5.1 What will hold good in establishing a 

INTRA-SER¬ 
VICE *J)MINIS- healthy relationsaip between the political executive 
TRATIVE 

BEHAVIOUR and the top civil servants is equally valid in 
AND MORALE 

regard to the relationship that should be established 
between the supervisory staff and the operative 
staff. Many a time, it happens tnat the administra¬ 
tion becomes too heavy and the emoloyees at the 
lowest level do not receive that attention, nor do 
they acquire that strength of morale necessary for 
the health of an organisation and for the adminis¬ 
tration in general. Aft«r all administration is nothing 
but the art of ’getting t lings done'. In practi¬ 
cal terms, it involves both 'deciding' and 'doing', 
and until and unless the supervisory staff is in a 
position to put the operating staff in a pattern 
of coordinated and effective behaviour, we cannot 
assume that an organisation is highly successful. 

The image of bureaucracy is not only the image of 
efficient administration but also the reflection 
cf the state of morale of the employees of that 
organisation. It has been said that " 'good' 
administration is a kind of behaviour that is 
realistically adapted to its ends, just as 'good' 

business is economic behaviour accurately calqu- 
* 

lated to realise gain.” It is important that 
both the top and the subordinate civil servants 
equally know what those ends are and share the 
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same sense of identification with the objectives oi 
the Government, for which they are working. If an 
organisation has high state f morale, its employees 
do show loyalties not only to the objective of 
the -organisation but they also develop, in due course 
of time, a different loyalty - a loyalty to the 
organisation itself and thus evince an interest in 
its survival and growth. 

During the last few years certain developments 
in the public service- are noticeable where in a 
silent sense of dissatisfaction runs from the op 
to tiie bottom. A sense of dedication or a sense to do 
things beyond the natural call of duty, beyond 
clamour cf salary or status, is considerably on 
the decline An average employee works because he 
feels that he has already cast his lot, once for 
all, with the Government as an employer. He waits 
for an escane, searches another employer, but has 
little chance of finding alternanuve employment and 
so he just hangs on. He tries to draw satisfaction 

i 

from the paltry fringe benefits that he may gen, 
and he lingers on in the civiL service in a 
vague hope t rat one day he may rise to the higher 
position. Yet as time passes, an average 
employee notices that he is worming for a system 
where good performance is not being measured, good 
actions are not being rewarded and where wrong. 



doers are not being punished and are not being 
prevented from their upward movement. At this stage, 
he loses faith in the organisation, and loses interest 
in his work. This then is the state of morale in which 
many individuals are working. They work because of 

fear of losing their job; because they are afraid 
they may get a bad confidential report and because 

they have a family to support. We feel that Govern¬ 
ment as an employer has not sufficiently developed the 
fools and techniques of personnel management. We 
have elsewhere referred to the promotion blockages 
and salary imbalances, and to the lack of 
incentives. 

It may, perhaps, also be necessary to 
point out certain other factors here. The first 
relates to the cultural aspect of the administration 
both within and outside the organisation. The 
cultural and social ethics of people influences their 
administrative morals, habits and behaviour pattern 
inside the Ministries and departments. Government 
as a national organisation should develop an 
administrative atmosphere where social inhibitions 
and social distances should in the society do not 
get repeated within the Government. Indian 
administration, and in particular, the Indian 
personnel administration has been time and again 
accused of having evolved itself on the lines 
of the caste system in India with its high and 
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low overtones and of consciously preserving them 
as well. Our duty is really necessary to make 
Government a fit instrument of achieving the goals 
of welfare and of bringing about a socialistic 
pattern of society. 

Administrative behaviour governed by 
specific organised practices should be based on 
rationality. riven though the decision making 
process in the Government is basically a group 
activity, the internal working in our agencies 
dees not reveal that cooperative behaviour pattern. 
The hierarchies still work on feudalistic and 
authoritarian lines. We still seem to rely a great 
deal on human docility. Docility is, of course , 
quite as characteristic of the behaviour of higher 
animals as it is of human behaviour, but nonethe¬ 
less in a developing administration, use of experi¬ 
mental methods, a little administrative daring 
without a haunting fear of possible criticism by 
the higher officers or by the Public Accounts 
Committee or by the legislatures could achieve 
wonders. 

Cur decision-making process reveals but; 
little use of such administrative tools in which 
we may rely on a oerfect information system and 
make use of the modern skills and expert advice. 

The generalist tradition seems to keep down the 
morale of such officials who try to acquire 
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knowledge on the one hand and would like to take 
risks by taking more daring decisions, on the other. 
Better administrative inodes of communication, reliance 
on actual knowledge rather than on precedents, can 
serve us better for arriving at correct decisions 
of far-reaching implications. 

6.5.2* Nothing builds up and sustains morale as 
fellowship does. It is not enough if people working 
in a set-up know each other by their skills and 
faculties. Such knowledge is, of course, valuable as 
it helps them to develop the ’team spirit' and so to 
make effective use of their capabilities collectively. 
But there are spheres in which emotional factors 
are dominant. Civil services constitute such a 
sphere. If the emotional factors operate against 
the individual, his skills and faculties get inhi¬ 
bited and may not come into play in full measure. 

Personnel management in civil service bristles 
with emotional problems. But unfortunately this 
aspect of management has not received enough attention. 
To give one example, present methods of recording 
annual assessment reports do not inspire confidence. 
Everywhere the demand is for preferring seniority 
to merit. A. newspaper report recently said that 
the Kerala Government have issued a circular that 
promotions should henceforth be only by seniority, 
although the Kerala Administrative Reforms 
Committee (Chairman - Mr* M.K. Veiled!) very recently 
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asked for greater recognition of merit in promo¬ 
tions. We have recommended an elaborate method of 
assessment of a civil servant’s work and we feel 
that this method will help spotting out merit in 
an impartial manner. Then again, our recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to the structure of the services 
and the pay scales are aimed at removing or reducing 
the intensity of the existing emotional barriers. 

But a great deal still depends on how 
civil services fraternise among themselves and how 
they build up inter-service and intra-service 
fellowship. Something more than 'team spirit’ 
is needed. Team spirit serves the purpose in 
limited situations as when some players are 
selected at random to form a soccer or cricket 
team for a match; the players selected need just 
a few days' practice to know each other's skills. 
They are then ready to play the match. After tlv* 
match is over they are ready to part company 
without being required to know each other as 
friends. 

Members of the civil services should 
therefore know each other not merely by their 
respective capabilities, but also as human beings, 
each with his own problems and susceptibilities. 
Peihaps the French phrase 'esprit de corps' sums 
up what we mean here. Webster defines ’esprit de 
corps' as 'the common spirit pervading the members 
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of a body or association of persons. It implies 
sympathy, enthusiasm, devotion and jealous regard 
for the honour of the body as a whole*. One 
cannot say that there is today enough of esprit de 
corps in evidence in our civil services. Our 
Defence Forces stand out creditably in this respect; 
the traditions which nursed this spirit in the 
Defence Forces are still respected. But many similar 
traditions in the civil services have disappeared 
and no new noticeable trends have taken their place. 
Fostering of esprit de corps is a big job, but it 
has now to be attempted. Discipline should come not 
by enforcement alone but also by ’sympathy, enthusiasm, 
devotion and jealous regard for the honour' of the 
civil services as a whole. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to refer 
to some of the old practices which are dying, if not 
dead, if only to present the contrast between then 
and now. It was a practice for new arrivals in a 

% 

station to call within a week of arrival on brother- 
officers already in the station. The calls were to b« 
both official and social. Within a fortnight of 
a social call, the officer called on was expected 
to return the call and, if possible, fix up a 
tea or similar social occasion for meeting the 
new arrival. Personal contacts established, in 
th'* 5 uexpens.ive manner so soon 
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after arrival helped the''Officials to feel a sense 
of belonging to the services. Unfortunately, this 
practice is very much at a discount. In the 
absence of personal contacts, each official fears 
another official as an unknown quantity and is often 
led away by stories current as gossip about the 
latter. In the office too, each official, unable 
to size up his colleagues, feels that he should 
be over-cautious in his work, lest he may be led 
into a trap. The officials thus tend to work it 
an atmosphere of excessive caution, if not of 
suspicion. This inhibition has a telling effect 
on the efficiency of the civil servants. 

Another practice which has faded away is 
the one which required the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district to receive a newly appointed Assistant 
Commissioner trainee as a guest in his house. 

This enabled the two to understand each other 
as men first. The Deputy Commissioner introduced 
the trainee to his work, starting the latter with 
the humblest of jobs, such as, for instance, that 
of a patwari (i.e., Shanbhcg or village land records 
clerk) and inspite of his preoccupations give a lot 
of personal attention. The trainee had later tc stay 
as guest with his Commissioner and learn things 
first hand as the Commissioner worked in his office 


and on his tours. 
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This practice of having the new man as a guest in 
the house during the initiation into work was very 
jealously observed. The trainee got excellent 
training. What was more it had excellent psycholo¬ 
gical effect and laid a firm and sure foundation 
for his being absorbed in the collective set-up of 
the service. 

The situation now prevailing is most 
deplorable by contrast. The trainees are Heft to 
drift on their own. Cost of living no doubt prevents 
hospitality on the old scale. But surely the 
system could have been continued without the lavish 
hospitality. 

We have questioned many junior officers in 
Delhi and we find that social oDeven frienJfty 
contact between fellow officers is not at all what 
it should have been. 

In the Defence Forces the officers make it 
a point of knowing the men under them. They are aware 
of the personal and f amily problems of the soldiers 
under them. They fraternise with them so as to 
give rise to a genuine feeling of fellowship, and 
yet do not allow any familiarity which breeds indisci¬ 
pline. 

Similar practices should exist in the civil 
services. The beginnings are difficult because it is 
not easy for practices to take root firmly. A lot of 
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persuasion and even gentle pressure may be neces¬ 
sary in the beginning. 

6.5.3. In order to ensure the active participa¬ 
tion of the employees in the objectives of the 
organisation, staff suggestion committees should 
be constituted in each office under the chairman¬ 
ship of the head of the office, and periodical - 
say, monthly - meetings of the staff committee 
held to discuss the day-to-day problems and to 
consider suggestions from the employees. The 
employees should be invited to give their free 
and frank opinion, without fear of inviting 
criticism or reprisal or ridicule. The sugges¬ 
tions of the employees should be carefully 
considered and if they are accepted, the con¬ 
cerned employee should suitably be informed of 
the fact. We may refer to the practice of 
associating the employees in management func¬ 
tion in foreign countries. We have referred 
to an executive order current in the Federal 
Administration in the U.S.A.. The U.S. Govern¬ 
ment executive order stipulates the right of 
the employee organisation to participation 
in the management, subject to the condition that 
participating in the management of or acting 
as the representative of an employee organi¬ 
sation will not be permitted if such activity 


STAFF 

SUGGESTION 

COMMITTEES 
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DELEGATION 
OF POWER 


would result in a conflict of interest or otherwise 
incompatible with law or with the official duties 
of an employee. The term 'conflict of interest' is 
applied to include persons who make or recommend 
management policies or who direct, control or super¬ 
vise operations or personnel, and those associated 
with or assisting in such direction or control; for 
example : 

(1) employees who have responsibility 
for directing and controlling the 
programme operations of the Department; 

(2) those supervisors who have signi¬ 
ficant managerial responsibilities; 

(3) employees serving in support of 
activities whose principal duties 
involve advising or assisting on 
programme administration and/or 
manpower utilisation in other 
than a clerical capacity; 

( 4 ) employees directly engaged in 
personnel work in other than a 
clerical capacity; 

(5) employees whose assigned duties 
require that they represent the 
interest of the Department at 
any level in any manner in 
consultation or negotiation with 
representatives of any employee 
organisations. 

It is recommended that we should adopt 
similar practices in our administrative set-up. 
6*5.4. In order to ensure that the leadership 
of the Head of the Office is maintained and greater 
co-operation of the staff working under him is 
enlisted, there should be adequate delegation 
of authority to the Head of the Office and 



other subordinate authorities, so that most of the 
problems of the day-to-day administration of the 
organisation, and also the individual problems 
of the employees are tackled at the respective 
levels. Within the delegated field, any inter¬ 
ference from the higher levels should be avoided. 
When authority is delegated to a lower level, it 
is assumed that proper exercise of the delegated 
authority is and can be made by the lower authority. 
A civil servant should be encouraged to make full 
use of powers delegated to him. He should, if 
necessary, be told that persistent failure to 
use delegated powers would be regarded as a sign 
of inefficiency and therefore liable to be 
entered as such in his assessment (confidential) 
report. Every office must have a detailed chart 
of delegations of powers and every civil servant 
involved must be supplied with a copy of the same. 

At the same time, this confidence placed in the 
lower authority should not be abused because of 
pressures. A control system should be set up 
for asking for information about the use of the 
delegated powers and for giving guidance, where 
necessary; such guidance being glveti only after 
mutual consultations. 
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COMMUNI- 6.5.6, The effectiveness of the internal coinmunica- 
CATION. 

ticjas, both formal and informal, in a large organisation 

playp a great part in the field of morale. There 

should be clear and comprehensive instructions on the 

work to be done at various levels. The objectives 

should be explained clearly to the employees. 

Similarly, information regarding the difficulties, 

the achievement and the progress should travel up 

in the shortest time possible. In this way, a 

feeling of partnership in administration can be 

fostered among all those working in an office. 

An easy and free channel of communication both up 

. and down should be established to remove rumours, 

partisan propaganda, suspicion and distrust among 

the organisation as a whole. Matters concerning 

these items should be discussed in the periodical 

meetings referred to in para 6.5.3. above. 

RiSCOMMBNDA- 6.5.6. We recommend as follows * 

TIONS FOR 

ACTION. (l) (yocd inter and intra-service 

(26) relationship should be fostered 

among the civil servants to 
build up morale. This should 
be done by re-arranging the 
system of working which will 
deliberately eschew the undesi¬ 
rable social and cultural prac¬ 
tices tending to produce divisions 
and emotional barriers among civil 
servants along status lines, and 
which will lay emphasis on better 
administrative modes of communica¬ 
tion , acquisition and use of 
professional skills and expert 
knowledge and healthy cooperative 
endeavour on the part of the 
civil servants. 
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(?) Such practices and procedures both 
within and outside the office should 
be adapted as will enable a better 
understanding of each other as human 
beings and foster a spirit of fellow¬ 
ship among the civil servants. 

(3) In order to secure the active parti¬ 
cipation of the employees in the 
objectives of the organisation, 
staff suggestion committee should 
be set up In each office under the 
chairmanship of the Head of Office 
and periodical meetings of the staff 
committee should be held to discuss 
many of the day-to-day problems and 
to consider the suggestions from the 
employees in this connection. The 
participation of the employees in the 
management functions should be extended 
to areas where there will be no compli¬ 
city interest, or incompatibility 
with the law or the official duties 

of the employees. 

(4) In order to ensure that the leader¬ 
ship of the Head of Office is main¬ 
tain 2d and greater cooperation of the 
staff working under him is ensured, 
there should be adequate delegation 
of authority to the Head of the 
Office and ether authorities down 

the line, so that most of the problems 
of the organisation and also the 
individual problems of the employees 
in regard to their service rights 
are tackled properly at the respec 
tive levels. 

(5) Clear and comprehensive instructions 
on the work to be done at the various 
levels should be laid down and explained 
clearly to the employees. Similarly, 
the channel of communication, both 

up and down the line, should be made 
smooth, so that rumours, undesirable 
propaganda, etc. in the organisation 
are eliminated to the maximum extent 
possible. 
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Ti^MPORARY 6.6.1. Insecurity of tenure causes uncertainty in 
APPOINT- 

MijJNTS. the minds of the employees about their future and they 
are not able to put their heart and mind in the job 
if they are continuously on the look-out for jobs 
elsewhere. At present a sizeable percentage of 
employees is temporary. WLth the increasing govern¬ 
mental activity in a welfare state, new organisa¬ 
tions are created and existing departments expanded 
and several appointments have inevitably to be on a 
temporary basis at the start for retaining flexibility 
in administration. Although statutory rules exist 
that an employee who has put in three years of conti¬ 
nuous service should be treated as quasi-permanent, 
considerable delays take place in giving quasi¬ 
permanent status. We feel that no employee should be 
treated as temporary for more than five years. A 
person other than on a personal contract basis who 
has completed five years as a temporary civil servant 
must be made permanent. Confirmation in vacancies 
should take place as and when vacancies arise. 
Accumulation or carrying forward of vacancies leads 
to dissatisfaction among employees. 

PRfiMATUEE 6.6.2. Under the present rules if a member of the 
RRTIRfiMiiNT 

All India Service or Class I Service wants to quit 
Government service before reaching the date of optional 
or compulsory retirement, he may have to resign from 
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the service and forgo all claims to any benefit 
of pension or gratuity. We consider that a 
Government servant should be given the right to 
retire from service on proportionate pension 
and gratuity at an earlier stage of his career. 
At this stage an officer is in his early forties 
with family responsibilities (e.g. children’s 
education) at their largest. He is also at a 
stage when as a responsible officer he comes 
into direct contact with top executives (poli¬ 
tical as well as service executives). He is 
then in a vulnerable position and is less 
able to stand up to pressures, and, therefore, 
to act independently. He will have a freer 
conscience if he feels that he can qui- an 
environment where he is likely to feel 
cornered and he can have this if he knows 
that he can retire oh whatever he can get as 
proportionate pension. In the U.S.A., an 
officer is eligible to retire after a service 
of only five years; but while he is free to 
take up another job he can get his pension - 
a proportionate pension - only on attaining 
the age )f 62. Further such an officer can 
also rejoin Government. We do not suggest 
the grant of facilities to this extent. 
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We, therefore, suggest that a provision 
should he made in the rules that a member of an 
All-India Service or Class I service may at his 
option (on a month’s notice) request to be retired 
on proportionate pension and gratuity at any stage 
in his career if he has put in a minimum of 18 years 
of service. W e have made this suggestion after talcing 
into account the recent proposal to amend the rules 
providing for retirement after 25 years of service 
or at the age of 50 years. 

6.6.3. We consider that there should not be too 
frequent changes in the age of compulsory retirement, 
as such changes create a state of suspense in the 
minds of the employees about their future and shake 
their confidence in the fairness of Government pro¬ 
cedures. In many States there has been a tendency 
to bring dovm the age of compulsory retirement from 
the present limit of 58. In view of the general 
improvement in the standards of living and the 
health of the people, the average expectation of life 
as also the average span of active life of the indi¬ 
vidual has now considerably increased. We feel, 
therefore, that the age of compulsory retirement 
should be increased instead of reduced from its 
present ceiling. We recommend that a high-powered 
committee including the Cabinet Secretary and the 
Home Secretary at the Centre or the Chief Secretary 
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and the Home Secretary in the States should 
review this question of fixation of age of 
compulsory retirement and evolve a uniform policy 
6.6.4. One of the recommendations of the 
Santhanam Committee cn the Prevention of 
Corruption is that Government should have the 
power compulsorily to retire, without giving 
any reason and without any liability for special 
pension, a Government servant who has completed 
25 years of qualifying service or has attained 
the age of 50. 

The Supreme Court upheld the constitu¬ 
tional validity of a provision in the Mysore 
Civil Service Rules, 1958, similar to that 
recommended by the Santhanam Committee as 
aforesaid in the case of Shiv Charan Singh Vs. 
State of Mysore (AIR 1965 S.C. 280). The 
Supreme Court held in that case that having 
fixed the proper age of superannuation a rule 
permitting compulsory retirement at an earlier 
age would not be valid, but that compulsory 
retirement after 25 years of qualifying service 
or after the Government servants' attaining 
the age of 50 does not contravene the provisions 
of Article 311 (2) of the Constitution. In 
the case of State of Bombay Vs. Deshi (A.1957, 
S.C.892(1958) S.C.R.571) also the Supreme Court 
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held that compulsory retirement of an officer who 
has completed 26 years of service (but before super¬ 
annuation) under the relevant article of the Civil 
Service Regulations (Article 465-A) would not 
attract Article 311 (2) of the Constitution, even 
though, it is, in fact, ordered on the ground cf mis¬ 
conduct, inefficiency, etc., because such compulsory 
retirement is in accord with a prescribed condition 
of service and does not involve loss of benefits 
earned by service already rendered. The Supreme 
Court further observed that even if an enquiry was 
made into the charges against the civil servant, such 
enquiry would be only for the satisfaction of authority 
ordering the compulsory retirement and so would not 
attract the operation of Article 311 (2) of the 
Constitution. 

The Central Government has proposed tc 
issue rules providing for compulsory retirement of 
a Government servant after 25 years' service or 
on attainment of the age of 50, whichever is earlier 
and giving the Government servant the right to so 
retire by giving three months' notice, subject -o 
the condition that in the case of late entry 
into service at the age of 35 or above, the 
right of the Government as also of the 
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Government servant shall be exerciseable 
after the Government servant has attained 
the age of 55 or has completed 25 years' 
service, whichever is earlier. 

The presumption in the case of 
such retirements is that it is not in the 
interest of Government to retain the officers 
any longer in service. Associations of civil 
servants have voiced the apprehension that 
the new rules may be used even in cases 
of officers who can usefully serve Government 
and by whose compulspry retirement Govern¬ 
ment's interests may suffer. 

We consider that the new rules 
are appropriate and are necessary. They 
are in fact analogous to the provisions under 
Article 465 (A) of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions and similar other provisions in the 
States. To meet the apprehension regarding 
misuse it is necessary that periodically, 
say, every quarter or half year, the Head 
of the Department or the Agency which deals 
with personnel administration takes up for 
consideration the cases of civil servant.* 
who have actually completed the period o- 
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service prescribed under these new rules and 
finalises in consultation with a special 
committee constituted for this purpose the 
list of those who have to be served with 
three months' notice of compulsory retire¬ 
ment, giving them of course, the option to 
retire on their own by giving three months’ 
notice to Government. In the cases of those 
who will be included in this list on account 
of suspicion of corruption or doubt about 
their integrity the views of the Head of the 
Vigilance Department may also be taken. The 
special committee may consist of the Cabinet 
Secretary,, the Home Secretary and the concerned 
Secretary at the Centre, the Chief Secretary, 
the Home Secretary and the concerned Secretary 
at the States for higher officials. Similarly 
suitable high-powered committees shall be 
set up for other categories of officials. 

6.6.5. We recommend as follows J 

(1) In order to remove the sense of 

insecurity among temporary emoloyecs, 
all such employees who have nut in 
continuous service of five years under 
Government should ipso f acto be 
deemed permanent. 
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(2) In order to infuse confidence in 
themselves and ensuring the inde¬ 
pendence of their judgment among 
the higher civil servants, they 
should be given the right to retire 
from service on proportionate pension 
and gratuity any time after comple¬ 
tion of 1ft years of service. 

(3) Frequent changes in the age of super¬ 
annuation create suspense and sense 
of insecurity. There should be uni¬ 
formity in the age of superannuation# 

It should rather be increased than 
lowered in view of the improving trend 
in the standards of health and in the 
average span of active life of the 
people in general. 

(4) In order to inspire confidence in the 
fairness of the methods adopted for 
retiring civil servants for reasons 

of their unsuitability or inefficiency, 
etc. at the age of 50 or after the 
completion of 25 years, the list of 
such persons should be drawn up by a 
high-powered committee. For Class I 
civil servants, the committee may 
consist of the Cabinet Secretary, the 
concerned Secretary and the Home Secretary 
at the Centre, and the Chief Secretary, 
the Head of the Department and the 
concerned Secretary, in the States. 

Similar committees should also be 
formed for staff at tho lower levels. 
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TRANSFERS 


6.7.1 Transfer is used as a management device 
for achieving several purposes, some of them being: 

(1) imparting versatility in experience to 
Government servants; 

(2) utilising in some cases their 
specialised knowledge and experience 
of problems of particular areas and 
fields; 

(3) bringing about a freshness in their 
outlook and approach to their tasks by 
change of the surroundings; and 

(4) shifting persons from jobs for which 
they may not have aptitude to those 
for which they may be suitable. 

Besides the above, the periodical transfers 
of certain categories of Government servants are 
made lest they may entrench themselves in parti¬ 
cular areas or jobs or develop personal relation¬ 
ships, cultivate undue contacts or characteristics 
which may affect adversely their impartial function¬ 
ing or may not be conducive to the public good. Such 
cases are. especially to be met with in the Police, 
Revenue and Judicial departments. These transfers 
should continue to be made. 

6.7.2 Transfer creates several problems. In 
the first place, it dislocates Government work 
initially because the new incumbent takes some 
time to settle down to his new job. Secondly, 
in these days of housing shortage and diffi¬ 
culties in the way of education of the 
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chlidren on account of different curricula and 
different media of instructions, the Government 
servants are in many cases put to a lot of hard¬ 
ship in finding accommodation, getting their 
children admitted .to proper schools, etc. The 
periodical routine transfers cost Government 
quite a sizeable amount by way of travelling 
and other allowances. To this, should be added 
the administrative costs on managing these 
transfers by way of establishment charges, etc. 
In order to minimize the difficulties caused 
by transfers in educating their children the 
Central Government has established Central 
schools with common syllabus for each class 
and uniform media of instructions for the 
wards of Centrax government employees. The 
Government is put to considerable expendi¬ 
ture on the running of these schools. Besides 
the Government also reimburses a certain 
portion of the School fees and the cost of 
the text-books and the hostel charges c* 
the children of the Central Government; 
employees in receipt of the salary up to a 
certain level. 

6.7.3 Transfer should not be regarded as a 
possible way of punishing civil servants for 
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lapses ort their part. This has only the effect 
of shifting a bad element from one place to another 
or from the control of one supervisor to that of 
another. This may have no corrective effect, but 
on the contrary the person transferred may persist 
in his old ways and perhaps may deteriorate further 
in his attitude to work. In fact it is recognised 
that a transfer is not a punishment as it does 
not find mention as such in any rule or set of 
rules of discipline concerning civil servants. 

Being wholly an administrative act, there can be 
no appeal against a transfer. A representation 
should, of course, be permissible and is there, 
so that an order of transfer may be cancelled or 
modified en the ground of a family circumstance 
of the civil servant or any other adequate reason. 

While administrative requirements are 
supreme, it is necessary to ensure that such 
requirements take into account the personal 
circumstances of the transferee. By and large 
transfers are ordered on these lines. There 
may be some hard cases, but if supervising 
officials exercise due care, there should 
not be scope for such cases. 

One disturbing feature, however, is 
that politicians exert pressure on the 
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administration to get a civil servant who does not 
oblige them, transferred to another place. Transfers 
so ordered harm the administration and weaken the 
morale of the civil servants as a whole. Such 
interference by politicians should be severely 
discouraged. We have already dealt with this 
problem. 

6.7.4 Our promotion policies are often responsi¬ 
ble for transfers which cause harm to the administra¬ 
tion. An official well placed in a job, he is fit 
for, gets transferred to another job ill-suited 
to him just because he is the next man on the 
promotion list for the same. There are unfor¬ 
tunately many such cases. There is thus the 
case of an officer in a State who was in-charge 
of a Dairy Project. He was sent abroad for 
training in the milk industry. But before he could 
utilise his knowledge in the milk project, he 
was transferred to a mining project because 
he was due for a lift. We have recommended 
in paragraph 4.1.21 that experts should 
not be taken away from their line but 
should be compensated by being appointed 
on special pay scales of 25 years span - 
enough to cover a whole career in which 
salary jumps are provided to enable experts 
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to keep pace with promotions of civil servants in 
other departments. Then there is also the 'hext- 
below" rule which can be applied so as to give 
the benefit of the promotion scale to an expert 
who could have left his line for another job on 
promotion if transferred. This rule is rather too 
easily capable of being misused (in fact such 
misuse was alleged by many civil servants in the 
Maharashtra State). Strict vigilance by the Chief 
Secretary or by the Central Personnel Agency is 
necessary on all cases of the "next-below" rule 
promotions. It is worthwhile prescribing an annual 
return by the Chief Secretary or by the Central 
Personnel Agency on all such cases, so that a n 
annual review becomes an obligatory ritual. 

State managed projects (e.g. dams, canals, 
hydels) - particularly plan projects with targets 
fixed or based on capital outlays involving heavy 
interest commitments - should have a fixed 
staff from their commencement to their comple¬ 
tion. No officer should be transferred from 
the project to any place outside except under 
most pressing conditions. Men at the top who 
are responsible for the proper implementation 
of such projects should never be changed except 
for sheer incompetence. If they are due for 
promotion, they should be given an allowance 
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or compensated under the "next-below" rule. This will 
ensure proper implementation of the project. The 
officers too work with a sense of responsibility 
because they know then that they oan be held 
responsible for any mishaps in the functioning 
of the projects later. 

Such projects should be given the temporary 
status of companies under the Companies Act, or 
statutory corporations. Public sector undertakings 
like the Hindustan Machine Tools are not subject 
to Governmental ramifications and can function 
with a healthy feeling of autonomy. An officer 
from Hindustan Machine Tools cannot be transfer¬ 
red because of whim, to say, Heavy Electricals 
Ltd! But a hydel engineer in Chambal oan get 
transferred to another power project under 
implementation. 

A corporate status under the Companies 
Act gives the right degree of autonomy and 
freedom from financial and other governmental 
procedures. It is necessary therefore that all 
important or major plan schemes and develop¬ 
ment projects - especially those with tight 
target dates fixed or those involving heavy 
interest or other foreign exchange commit¬ 
ments should be implemented under organisa- 
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tions with corporate status under the Companies 
Act. After implementation and after the take¬ 
over of the functioning project, the corporate 
body set up during the implementation stage could 
and should be wound up. 

The same procedure may be followed even in 
respect of non-profit making national projects, 
wherever speedy, effective implementation is 
necessary and wherever it is essential that one 
team of workers is in charge from the commence¬ 
ment of a project to its completion. This procedure 
will not involve any amendment of the Companies 
Act. If, say, there is a Water Supply Scheme for 
the Bangalore Municipal Corporation, the imple¬ 
mentation stage could be the whole responsibility 
of a public sector corporation styled "the 
Bangalore Water Supply Project Implementation 
Ltd." and this Corporation could hand over the 
project to the Bangalore Municipal corporation 
in a satisfactorily working condition, after 
which the corporation could be wound up under 
the provisions of the Companies Act. 

6.7.5 Where jobs depend excessively on 
Intuition and initiative - such as research 
appointments in the National Laboratories - 
it is best to have research workers on con¬ 
tracts for three to five years, renewable 
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at the option of Government for similar fresh 
contract periods. A research worker is, in a 
sense, comparable to an athlete or a tennis 
player. They all fade off at the age of 30. 

Just as the muscles of the athlete or tennis 
player lose their nimbleness, so do the research 
worker’s intuitive faculties (as distinguished 
from his intelligence and grasp). It should be 
possible therefore to build into the schemes 
for employment of research workers suitable jobs 
on transfer to educational (or similar) depart¬ 
ments where they can continue to work as career 
civil servants. 

6.7.6 Officials drawing salary below a certain 
level, say, Rs.350.00 p.m., and especially those 
who have large family commitments should not as 
far as possible be transferred from one station 
to another. If exigencies of service demand their 
transfer, they may be transferred from one office 
to another in the same station or in a nearby 
satellite town or they may be given change oi 
duties in the same office where this is pos¬ 
sible so that they may not be put to unnecessary 
hardship for securing accommodation, getting 
their wards admitted to educational institu¬ 
tions etc., in a different place. The 
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facilities now available such as schools with common 
syllabi, same media of instructions, reimbursements 
of a part of the school fees, hostel charges etc. 
should be continued and expanded so that in case 
of inevitable transfers of employees the education 
of their children is not interrupted or does not 
get dislocated. Such a policy will also help keep 
down the cost on account of avoidable transfers. 
6.7.7 We recommend as follows: 

(i) Sometimes transfers of Civil Servants 
from one station to another are ordered 
on account of extraneous pressures. 

This practice weakens the morale of 
Civil servants as a whole. Transfers 
should be ordered only when they are 
unavoidable, such ^s the occurence 
of the vacancy in a different station; 
the demand for the services of persons 
with specialised experience not avail¬ 
able in the same station, etc. 

(ii) Retention of persons with special 

experience in a project or a specific 
assignment till its completion is best 
secured by making specific provisions 
in the rules, such as conversion of 
the project into a temporary corpora¬ 
tion by statute or under the Indian 
Companies Act, for the period of its 
implementation, grant of promotion to 
the person working on a specific assign¬ 
ment when his turn for promotion comes 
by upgrading the post or under the 
next below rule. 

(iii) Research workers should, if they become 
no longer capable of useful or fit for 
research, be transferred to education 
or tecnnical departments where they 
can continue to work as career Civil 
servants. 
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(iv) Officials working in pay scales 

lelow a certain level, say, drawing 
below Ks.350/- p.m. shnld not, as far 
as possible, be transferred from 
one station to another. When the 
exigencies of the service so require, 
they may be transferred from one 
office to another in the same 
station or a nearby station. 
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6.8.1 It seems to us that for all civil services 
in the country there should he a common motto. It 
has a great value, especially when on several 
occasions it is solemnly remembered and repeated. 
The Government's motto is ^icT" 

It has been a motto which has certainly inspired 
us all. In our rectitude and conduct in world 
affairs we have endeavoured our best to live up 
to this ideal. 

The British Civil Service has the motto 
"We serve the State", declaring pointedly that it 
is the State which counts and not the party running 
the Government for the time being. 

We have no means of delving into literature 
for a suitable motto for our Civil Services. 

Perhaps the Upanishadic vow: cfTvf *£ (d T< =i 

(Let us both together do great deeds) or the one 
from the Gita "f&f^dfrT I" 

(out of action cometh achievement) could be con¬ 
sidered, as it would constantly remind the 
civil servants of the promise to do great things 
in cooperation with all in his environment 
which constitutes the State or the need for 
doing his duty for achieving success. 
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6.8.a We recommend that there should be a 
common motto for all civil services 
such as 

"W %“ 

or 

fcr 
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PROCEDURE , 6.9.1 Finally, we consider that administrative 

TOOLS, PLACE 

& CONDI- "behaviour and the morale of the organisation can 
TIONS OF 

WORK & OTHER be considerably influenced by the procedures of 
MATTERS 

AFFECTING work and the tools of administration that are at 
MORALE. 

the disposal of an employee and the surroundings 
in which he works. Efficiency in the working of 
Government offices depends as much in the willing¬ 
ness of the civil servant to work as on the faci¬ 
lities given to him to work. A lot of inefficiency 
in Government is due to the outmoded tools with 
which Government equips its civil servants. But 
the average citizen blames the present day civil 
servants for the inefficiency and complains that 
they are not as good as the civil servants of 
’’the good old days” were. 

Government must give good and efficient 
tools to its civil servants. Churchill had said 
of World War II: "Give us the tools and we shall do 
the job". The civil servant might as well say the 
same when asked to do his job well. Output in 
Government can be increased and the morale of 
its employees could be considerably raised if 
the procedures of work and the place of work 
are improved. 

We deal with the facilities mainly in 
the categories of (1) rules of office procedurej 
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(2) accommodation and furniture in the offices; 
and (3) other perquisites which save time and 
ensure comfort during working hours. Provision 
of such facilities puts a civil servant in a mood 
to work at his best. 

6.9.2 The work relating to organisation and 
method is no longer the simple matter it was, 
say, fifty years ago. Nor is the volume of work 
in Government what it w a s in those days. We have 
come to a stage when the office procedures and 
methods for improving the working of the civil 
servant can no longer be considered as a spare 
time job of the Chief Secretary or of the 
Home Secretary, but should be the responsi¬ 
bility of a separate department. At the 
Centre a beginning was made in 1954, when the 
Organisation and Methods (O&M) Organisation 
was instituted. But adequate attention was 
not paid to putting this organisation on a 
permanent and dynamic basis. 

In some States, O&M Organisation has 
done a lot of good work. In some others, it 
is not active as it should be. In Mysore, 

O&M is with a Secretary who has five other 
departments to handle. As O&M has mainly a 
long term aspect, its work gets shelved or 
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neglect ed under pressure from urgent items of work 
from the other departments. As ideas in regard to 
improvements in office techniques are still in a 
somewhat incipient or exploratory stage, steps 
taken in this direction have been of an ad hoc 
nature. Thus, in Madras, a High Power Committee 
on Economy and Administrative Reorganisation was 
appointed in 1966. This Committee did a lot of 
good work. It is however not a permanent body. 
After the change of Government early in 1967, this 
Committee has not been reconstituted. Its work 
could as well have been done under the O&M 
auspices. Other States have also appointed 
such ad hoc committees, all of which have indeed 
done good work. 

Mysore State had at one time an Efficiency 
Audit Organisation in operation. It consisted of a 
Superintendent of Police aided by six qualified 
auditors. These people had the right of quietly 
inspecting procedures in various departmental 
offices and recommending remedies. The system 
worked very well, from the accounts we have 
heard from diverse sources. The system was 
abandoned perhaps because it had a police 
flavour about it. But it should have been 
replaced by a new set-up of the right type 
or it could have been entrusted to a properly 
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organised unit of the 0<5M.. However, it has 
happened that there is nothing in Mysore now 
in place of the Efficiency Audit System. 

O&M did very good work in Rajasthan. From 
the Report of the Rajasthan Administrative 
Reforms Committee (Chairman: Shri H.C.Mathur, 
M.P., now Member A.R.C.) one finds that the 
work of O&M Section has been most helpful in 
that State. There is one item which is 
impressive; the O&M looked into the periodical 
returns submitted by the Commissioners and 
the Deputy Commissioners. These numbered 3315 
during the year. O&M was able to reduce this 
number to 1331. 

O&M in Rajasthan worked on the follow¬ 
ing among other items as well and introduced 
or recommended major reforms: 

1. Programme of inspection of offices 
by supervising officers. 

2. Revision of the organisational 
set up of the sections and 
assessment of staff requirements. 

3. Training of personne . 

4. Organisation of Junior Diploma courses 
in the Secretariat. 

5. Extension of the scheme for depart¬ 
mental examinations. 

6. Arrear clearance drives. 
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7. Reduction in the number of stages 
through which files have to pass. 

8. Preparation of handbook on office 
procedures. 

9. O&M Work in Departments and 
District offices. 

10. Tours and tour programmes. 

11. Introduction of the cell system. 

12. Rationalisation of printed forms 
and of model drafts. 

13. Setting up of staff council. 

14. Compilation of ciroulars and important 
orders and codification of service rules. 

15. A marking scheme for the ministeriai 
staff in the Secretariat under which, 
marks are awarded by the Assistant ^ 
Secretary, O&M, Assistant Secretaries 
and Deputy Secretaries of sections 
concerned during detailed inspection 
of the manner of disposal of files, 
these marks being used in assessment 
of merit of the civil servants. 

It will be seen that O&M in Rajasthan 
undertook a very ambitious programme which even 
included some items of normal supervision work of 
the regular offices, such as those of Deputy 
Commissioners and Commissioners. All the same, 
the above list gives an idea of the magnitude 
of work which now has to be organised under 
O&M. 


At the Centre there is the Staff 
Inspection Unit. There is also the Administrative 
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Reforms Department in addition to the O&M. Thus, 
while the need for reform and improvement in 
office techniques is being recognised more and 
more adequately, we have not yet felt that the 
work of reform and improvement is a continuous 
one and that it is best looked after by a permanent 
well-equipped agency operating at the Centre and 
in the States in a coordinated manner. The Staff 
Inspection Unit, the Administrative Reforms 
Department and the O&M are now working in some¬ 
what water-tight compartments. The Study Team on 
Personnel Problems (Chairman: Shri R.K.Patil) has 
observed that O&M has failed to achieve its objec¬ 
tive and that it may even be wound up in its present 
form. It has also said tfrat the Staff Inspection 
Unit has covered only a small part of the preMems 
and has recommended the transfer of the O&M 
personnel to the Staff Inspection Unit and 
entrusting a crash programme of work measure¬ 
ment etc. to the Staff Inspection Unit. 15 
further recommends that the Administrative 
Reforms Department at the Centre ant the 
Staff Inspection Unit should be placed under a 
joint command and that the two organisations 
should continually examine the following items: 
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(i) the growth of personnel (SIU 
functions); 

(ii) procedural reforms (ARD functions); 
and 

(iii) checking proliferations of offices 
(suggested by the Stucfor Team). 

The Study Team recommends that the Administrative 

Reforms Department should form a wing of the 

Central Personnel Agency. 

We wholly agree with the observations 
of the Study Team on Personnel Policies 
(Chairman: Shri R.K.Patil) on O&M. We 
should avoid multiplicity of organisa¬ 
tions doing the same kind of work. 

Whether it is the Staff Inspection Unit 
or the O&M it would matter little. All 
that is necessary is that there should 
be one organisation at the Centre and 
a similar coordinated and coordinating 
one in the States. As there is already 
the O&M in every State, - dormant or 
active - and people are familiar with 
the same, it seems best now that O&M 
is given this new task of reform and 
improvement and is properly equipped 
for the puipose. 

Perhaps the implementing organisa¬ 
tion may be the O&M at the Centre as well 
as in the States and all these O&M units 
may work under the Administrative Reforms 
Department which would do the coordination 
and programming work. There has to be 
some agency which can take up the 
gigantic job of initiating and directing 
the implementation of such of the 
recommendations of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission as are accepted 
by the Central and State Governments. 

This work can be done by the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Department after it 
is staffed and equipped satisfactorily 
for the purpose. 
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6.9.3 In the course of our enquiries we have 
cone across a number of situations and procedures 
of work in offices requiring attention. An 
exhaustive enumeration and study of such situa¬ 
tions and procedures is beyond the scone of our 
work. These are far too many in number. Besides 
with lapse of time and change in methods, new 
situations will arise and new procedures are 
evolved. As we have recommended above, to deal 
with these situations and procedures we should 
have a permannnt well-equipped organisation. 
However, in this report we feel that it is 
necessary to refer as examples to some of 

the more important problem situations ve 
have come across and to suggest remedies the 
implementation of which, as recommended by 
us, is to be entrusted to the 0<SM organisation. 

6.9.4 Office procedures now in vogue are a 
growth of well over a century. They are based 
on the accumulated experience of these past 
decades and are on the whole very satisfac¬ 
tory, especially in so far as the administra¬ 
tion of the primary functions of Government 
(such as law and order) is concerned. The 
smooth change over from British adminirora¬ 
tion to our own in 1947 is itself the 
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biggest tribute to these procedures. 

But a lot of dead wood h,is accumulated as 
is to be expected in a dynamic society. Even 
under normal conditions procedures require over¬ 
haul now and then. There is however in every 
country a tendency for the overhaul work to fall 
into arrears and our country is no exception. 
Procedures which are not satisfactory but which 
enable administration to be carried on somehow 
continue without overhaul or even a thought of 
overhaul. It is sheer inertia which is respon¬ 
sible, for instance, for the present awful 
state of Civil Service Regulations (which in 
fact have gone out of print). No one will deny 
the necessity of reprinting these regulations 
(and other Manuals) after incorporating in them 
the countless repeals and amendments which have 
been made to them over the decades. Yet no one 
seems to get the time to do the overhaul as 
administration goes on somehow without any serious 
upset. A rule gets prompt attention, no doubt, 
when something serious happens, e.g., when 
there is an embezzlement, or when a prisoner 
escapes from jail, or a police rifle is 
stolen or when food scarcity caus >d by 
man’s neglect threatens the peace of the 
land. The erring rule is then amended 
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wLth great promptness. But the bulk of the remain¬ 
ing rules just remain as they are because the 
heavens do not fall on any one. The main diffi¬ 
culty is that while the problem of overhaul is 
becoming more acute and pressing because of 
the fast tempo of accelerated development and 
industrialisation, there is no machinery which 
can give sustained attention to deal with it. 

Of Course, O&M was created for this purpose 
but it was treated more as a hobby than as a 
serious affair; O&M in Mysore, for instance, 
is one of six departments with a Secretary. 

When the somewhat primitive condition 
of the rules of procedures was seen as an 
impediment in the way of the implementation 
of gigantic public sector undertakings, a way 
out was found, not by attempting to reform, 
but by bypassing the rules. The public sector 
undertakings as also the public utility 
services were given a corporate framework 
(under the Companies Act or by statute) and 
therefore autonomous status. But institutions 
and offices which remained under Government 
continue to be under those same rules of 
procedure which are in great need of 
change and overhaul. 
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While on this vast subject, we would like to 
dwell at length on a few instances of outmoded 
office procedures in order to give an idea to 
the Commission of its importance and magnitude. 

6.9.5. The present condition of the services manuals 
and other similar manuals such as the Fundamental 
Rules, the Civil Service Regulations, various Book 
Circulars, Treasury Manuals, etc. is most unsatis¬ 
factory. Many hava long since gone out of print. 

The available copies are clumsy and bulge with count¬ 
less repeals and amendments pasted at odd angles all 
over the pages. Some offices do not even have conies 
of these manuals. The result is inefficient handling 
of business and consequent dependence in an increas¬ 
ing measure eventually on the offices of the 
Accountants-General and of higher authorities. 
Sticklers for formalities in the A.G.'s and other 
offices have the fun of their lives, dissecting 
errors (some of them inconsequential) committed by 
civil servants in the administrative offices. 

The gap is filled, in part, by some 
experienced retired civil servants who have 
ventured to make some legitimate income by 
publishing books of their own in which they 
have given the rules as well as the rulings 
issued by Government from time to time. In 
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some offices only these privately published 
books were available and there was no trace of 
many of the origiaa." government publications. 

Similar difficulties are being experienced 
by the public as regards the availabilities by 
the statutes enacted iy Parliament and State 
Legislatures and rules made thereunder with the 
result that privately published statutes and 
rules often containing many mistakes are to be 
resorted to by the public. This is far from 
satisfactory in as much as such publications are 
not authentic and free from mistakes. 

The task of rewriting and presenting to 
the civil servants up-to-date copies of the 
manuals is a Daffling one; but it has got to be 
taken up and accomplished. A couple of very 
competent men from the administrative offices 
should be entrusted with this task. This team 
should take the help of an experienced person 
from an Accountant General’s office in an 
advisory capacity. The work should come under 
O&M. 

6.9.6 The Home Ministry should collect all 

personnel rules and instructions together in 
one manual. The rules and instructions should 
be arranged in an orderly manner for ready 
reference and should be accompanied both by 


LOOSE-LEAF 

PERSONNEL 

MANUAL 
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a tab'.e of contents and a good index. The rules 
should be issued in unbound form with the page 
numbered by chapter. Each page should be punched 
for filing. All the pages should be filed in 
serial order in loose-leaf file-holders (which are 
also called box files) so that any page can be easil; 
detached and replaced whenever necessary. This will 
obviate the present ugly practice of pasting amend¬ 
ment slips all over a book of rules. We had occasion 
to see a U.S. Service Manual Report up-to-date and 
neat in this manner. Whenever changes are made in 
the rules or instructions. a revised page or a 
revised chapter shall be prepared. Important 
decisions may be issued at once, but so far as 
practicable, changes shall be accumulated and 
issued quarterly. Each revised page shall bear a 
date of its issuance. The loose-leaf personnel 
manuals shall be issued to establishment officers 
and such other officers as may be designated to 
receive them by the Home Ministry. The Home 
Ministry may authorise distribution to such 
university libraries or other organisations 
as it deems desirable and also authorise the 
sale of the manual. The table of contents 
shall be revised when necessary and the index 
revised as often as desirable in order to keep 
the manual readily useful. The Home Ministry 
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should collect all personnel laws and enactments 
together into a separate loose-leaf manual. The 
chapters in this manual shall be numbered and 
titled in the same way as those in the manual 
of personnel rules and instruction. That is, a 
person who reads in the chapter on employment 
rules should by turning to a similarly named 
and numbered chapter in the laws find all 
laws on the same topic. 

6.9.7 This opnortunity should not be missed 
in rationalising and consolidating the Civil 
Services Regulations, the Fundamental Rules, the 
Treasury rules, etc., etc. Many of the rules 
now in force are needlessly crude or complicated. 
One sometimes wonders if the offices exist 
for the glory of these rules and not vice 
versa. The paralysing grip of the myriads 
of account rules cd the administration should 
be loosened in the revised versions. Half 
the "red-tape” evils arise from the existing 
rules. It is worth mentioning a couple of 
cases of red-tape delays even at the risk 
of making this report lengthy. The first 
instance which comes to our notice as most 
glaring is of pension cases in Madhya 
Pradesh of which in the late 1950’s as many 
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as 3,000 were pending finalisation! The case record 
is, however, held by Maharashtra where pension 
areas in one case were sanctioned in favour of the 
pensioner*s grandson, after the pensioner and his 
next legal heir had passed away by efflux of time. It 
must, however, be said to the credit of these two 
States that, ahead of most other States, they have 
now new rules which permit quick clearances of pension 
cases. These rules with further improvements, can be 
copied by other States. We have made detailed recommen- 

TRFASUHY dations regarding pension in Chapter VIII. The other 

CHALLAM 

SYSTEM OF instance is from Mysore and concerns purchase of survey 

CREDITING 

MONEYS. maps of villages or of tehsils from the Settlement of 

Survey Departments. These maps are never sold in bulk - 
99 % of the purchasers are individual wanting them for 
a bit of their personal work. The purchase procedure 
is fantastically involved and amounts really to 
torture more especially in the case of the uninitiated 
purchasers. The purchaser first goes to the Govern¬ 
ment Press Book Depot where most governmental publi¬ 
cations are Sold. He is told there that the map is 
available in the Survey and Settlement Office. When 
he goes there the clerk tells him to make a written 
application with a court fee stamp of Rs.0.25 
and gives him a cydostyled circular which asks 
him to credit in the Treasury the sum of Rs.2.2f> 
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as the price of the map on one challan and the sum 
of Rs.0.06 by another challan as the sales-tax. 

A copy of this circular is appended to this 
report as appendix VIII. The purchaser then finds 
that he has to go the corridors of the Civil 
Court of the Deputy Commissioner's office for 
the court fee stamp of Rs.0.25 and then rush to 
the Treasury for challan forms. He completes 
the application, fixes the court fee stamp and 
then stands at the counter of the treasury with 
the challans and the money. But he is then told 
that the challans need the counter-signature 
of a 'responsible' person in the Survey & 
Settlement Office; so he treks back to the 
Survey Office, just manages to get the challans 
signed and then rushes to the treasury. At the 
treasury someone registers the challans, signs 
them and directs the purchaser to go to the 
Reserve Bank and credit the money thereJ The 
purchaser finds it is too late, past 3 P.M. - 
to credit the money in the Reserve Bank; he 
goes early next day, spends a trying hour in 
the queue and after crediting the money on 
the two challans he is given a red slip and 
is told to come late in the evening to collect 
his copy of the challans. He goes in the evening 
and finds for himself his copy of the challan 
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from a tray in which several others try at the same 
time to fish for their own challans. He then pays 
his third visit to the Survey Office after spend¬ 
ing double the cost of the map on conveyance and 
odd cups of coffee to help keep his temper against 
inevitable odds, in addition to wasting two solid 
days in the hunt after the map. It is a transaction 
which should not take more than three minutes or 
more than one visit to the Survey Office. The 
purchaser would gladly pay Rs.5/- for the nap 
to be saved all this trouble. 

If Government had charged Rs.5/- for the map 
in a transaction lasting three minutes it would 
have earned some profit, whereas in the sale 
which brought it a gross income of Rs.2.56 ( 
including court fee stamp), the net income, 
after deducting cost of challan forms and of 
the extra clerical labour and the cost of the 
map itself could as well be nil. 

These are not isolated instances of wasted 
time and effort for members of the public and 
the clerks concerned. For the public, it is sheer 
waste of money in addition. These are instances 
typical of treasury work. This madness must be 
rooted out. 

The main raison-de-etre for the treasury 
challan system is the unwillingness of depart- 
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mental officials to handle even small sums of 
money. They would shirk work and also the 
responsibility and let the challan method 
waste time, effort and money of all other 
people around, including the State. The total 
sale proceeds of maps in the Survey and Settlement 
Department may not exceed a few thousands of 
rupees a year. A head, clerk can easily give 
the security for this sum - if such security 
is deemed necessary - and do the collections 
in cash and send the cash on one or two 
challans to the treasury at the end of the 
day’s or week's transactions. 

In this connection we may state that the 
Regional Transport Office in Bangalore which 
some years back followed the challan system 
now accepts cash collections of lakhs of 
rupees from thousands of people who come up 
for the registration of their vehicles and 
for driving licences every quarter. The R.T.O. 
sends the cash collections daily to the 
Treasury on 3ust a few challans. If the 
R.T.O. handles lakhs of rupees every month 
in this manner, there is no reason why all 
pther offices should not do likewise. The 
gain to the States and to the people, both 
in expenses saved and in comfort is too 
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large to be thrown away lightly. 

6.9.8 In Maharashtra and also in some other States 
the Government gives a rebate for those who pay the 
car or truck registration fee for the whole year. 

In Mysore such rebate is not given. The Maharashtra 
method is again an instance where a little conce¬ 
ssion goes a long way in saving expenses and trouble 
in the long run. Me mention this as we feel that 
instances like these deserve a special study. Such 
a study will help reverse the present trend of 
rules, more rules and still more rules from Govern¬ 
ment offices which make public transactions more 
complicated, time-consuming and troublesome all 
round. 

Adoption of simpler, yet effective, methods 
will enable more work to be got through by a smaller 
staff. 

6.9.9 The system of casual leave adds to the 
variety of the type of leave that can be availed of 
by a Government servant. It leads to additional work 
in that separate casual leave account is to be main¬ 
tained. As this leave cannot be accumulated, there 
is a tendency on the part of the staff to exhaust 
the leave before the expiry of the year in which 

it should be availed of. Consequently, we may 
find a number of employees on casual leave even 
upto a week towards the close of the year, just 
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because this leave has not been availed of during 
that year and will otherwise lapse at the end of 
that year. 

We suggest that the system of casual leave 
may be abolished and in lieu of it we may increase 
the eligibility for earned leave from the present 
1/11th of duty to 1/9th of the duty. It may also 
be laid down that earned leave upto one month may 
be sanctioned by the Head of the Office for all 
officers and leave salary for the period of earned 
leave upto one month will be at the rate at which 
the Government servant has been drawing salary prior 
to his going on leave, and will be authorized by the 
Head of the Office without the need for the prior 
issue of the office order and without getting the 
leave salary slip from the Audit Office. It may 
also be laid down that a Government servant may 
have the option of converting leave upto a period 
of a month into cash compensation once in e-'ery 
two years, so that the Government servants may 
not unnecessarily go on leave and at the same time 
they do not avoid taking leave also. 

6.9.10 The grant of increments which fall 
due on the completion of prescribed period 
of a year or two years throws up also a lot 
of work which can be simplified to a great 
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extent. It can be laid down that the increments 
shall always take effect from the first of the month 
nearest to the date of completion of the prescribed 
period. That is if the date of completion of the 
period falls between 2nd andl5th of any month the 
increment will commence from the first of that month, 
otherwise from the first of the next month. 

SUMMARY 6.9.11 In brief our recommendations in regard to 

OF TEE 

POINTS. these instances quoted above are: 

(1) A competent body of men from the 
administrative offices, aided by an 
experienced person from an Accountant 
General's office should be entrusted 
with the task of revising rules and 
then reprinting the revised office 
and other manuals. This body should 
work under the O&M organisation. 

The various statutes and rules made 
thereunder should be got printed by 
Government and made available to the 
public within a reasonable period. 

(2) Pension clearance, procedures should be 
revised, following the examples of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. The 
excessive emphasis on verification of 
service should be relaxed. The service 
book should be regarded as adequate 
evidence without a cent per cent 
verification. 

(3) Every office must have its own arrange¬ 
ments for receiving moneys on its own 
receipt book and for crediting the 
total collections now and then in the 
Treasury. The challan system should be 
used in exceptional cases. The practice 
of taking fixed fees, such as for 
licence in radio and Central Excise 
renewals, in the shape of stamps 
similar to court fee stamps should be 
introduced wherever pxvteticable. 
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(4) Rebate system should be made more 
frequent use of in order to reduce 
clerical transactions. Examples are 
the reduced charges for renewal of 
radio licence for a three years* 
period at a stretch and, in Maharashtra 
and other States for registration of 

a car or truck for a whole year at a 
time. 

(5) The present system of casual leave 
may be abolished. In its place the 
rate of earning leave may be raised 
from 1/llth of duty to l/9th of duty. 

Earned leave upto one month may be 
granted by the Head of the Office. 

An option may be given to Government 
servants to convert leave upto one 
month as cash compensation once in 
two years. 

(6) The increment in the salary scale 
shall accrue from the first of the 
month which is nearest to the date 
of completion of the prescribed 
period for eligibility to its 
drawal. 

6.9.12 A box should be maintained for com- SUGGESTION 

BOOK AND 

plaints or suggestions which people want to make SUGGESTION 

BOX 

anonymously or, for one reason or other, do not 
want to write them in the Complaint or Suggestion 
Book. In addition to the box, a book for record¬ 
ing complaints and suggestions should be kept by 
the Receptionist. This book should have all per¬ 
forated pages and, with the help of carbon papers 
three copies should be obtained of each complaint 
or suggestion. Each evening the Receptionist should 
send the original to the Head of the Office and 
the second copy to the Head of the section 
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concerned. 

The third copy should als o he torn at the per¬ 
forations and kept in a separate file by the 
Receptionist. The book itself will thus have no 
entries in it to tempt the curiosity of the visitors 
the next morning. 

The third copy of the complaints or suggestions 
should all be filed month-x^ise, At the end of each 
month the Secretary or the Head of the Office else¬ 
where should himself see the monthly file, eliminate 
(and destroy) those complaints or suggestions which 
have been attended to and hand over the rest to the 
Receptionist for being included at the top in the 
next month's file. He should keep his own file of 
these up-to-date in the same way. 

Suggestions should be welcomed from the 
staff and good ones should be suitably rewarded 
under incentive schemes in force or otherwise. 

It is sheer inertia that comes in the way 
of people recording their suggestions. Therefore 
in the monthly staff meetings the presiding officer 
should discuss procedures, etc. Any si:ggestior 
emanating from the discussion should then and 
there be recorded and a copy of the satf® 
brought on record in the suggestion book and 
in the monthly files. 

Thus, the suggestion book, which is now 
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a meaningless formality can be converted into a 
useful way for keeping things up-to-date in the 
office. 

6.9.13 The morale of a work force, in India LIGHTS AND 

FANS. 

can go down considerably, if during the summer 
the Government employees may not get even cold 
water to drink and have to work in sultry and 
stuffy offices. Sometimes these provisions are 
absent and they should be provided for invariab¬ 
ly. On the other hand, it cannot be said at all 
that in regard to provision of lights and fans 
any office has been neglected. On the contrary 
there is need to check the reckless use of 
these facilities. This matter is important 
enough to merit a mention in our report. It 
is a common sight to see lights ablaze in 
Government offices even when there is no 
need whatever for extra light. Fans whirl 
round at full speed even when rooms are 
empty. People just do not care, much less 
think of the waste involved. A ceiling 
limit for expenditure on electricity and 
water should be fixed for each building 
based on the normal use of light and water 
during the working hours of the office. 

This ceiling limit when compared with 
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bills paid for electricity, say, in 1966 as a key 
year, will give an idea of the waste involved. 

Any savings when compared with old bills could be 
used for grants for providing amenities to the 
staff working in that building through welfare 
funds. 

6.9.14 There are enough rules on the issue of 
stationery materials and there is little that we 
have to say by vay of improvement. The only point 
to be mentioned is regarding complaints received on 
non-receipt of forms. 

As for revising forms, reducing the number of 
periodical returns, etc., this is best included in 
the list of permanent duties of the O&M. Revision 
of old forms, introduction of new ones and altera¬ 
tions or additions to existing periodical returns 
are jobs to be handled by O&M. 

There is one point however deserving of 
special mention. This is about economical use of 
stationery. We have now with us a financial environ¬ 
ment which is extremely difficult. We have had 
devaluation without the expected improvement in- 
exports. Recession is still looming on the 
industrial horizen. Under similar circumstances 
in the past we have had drastic rules for 
cutting down expenditure on stationery in 
the offices. And it is amazing that both 
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Central and State Governments have just lost sight 
of oli precedents and have failed to issue ssnilar 
orders this time. 

When devaluation came in the economic depres¬ 
sion of 1930 Government introduced an all round cut 
of 10 per cent in the salaries of all civil servants 
and then, among several other things, issued very 
strict orders for economy in the use of stationery. 
The economic use of stationery in fact settled down 
as a habit in many offices. During World War II, 
similar orders for economic use of stationery were 
issued and these orders were scrupulously followed. 
One order was particularly silly in so f ar as its 
impact on economy was concerned: in place of pins 
offices were asked to use, supplied and used thorns 
of babul trees! But the psychological effect was 
terrific. Insignificant amounts were saved, but by 
thousands of civil servants, the total savings 
therefore amounted certainly to sizeable sums. 

In those days Government officers went about on 
bicycles to save petrol. The Chief Justice of 
Madhya Pradesh, Mr.Hameon, an Irishman, kept 
up the bicycle habit till he died in harness 
in Nagpur in 1954. What mattered was morale. 

In its wake economies flowed without much 
conscious straining. 
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We may ask ourselves now: what has happened to 
us that we have forgotten these two valueable prece¬ 
dents and are in the grip of thoughtless spending 
in the midst of pessimism all round? 

We feel that if only for ^he psychological 
value, not to mention the positive economic results, 
Central and State Governments should issue similar 
orders in regard to the use of stationery. Chief 
among those orders are the use of paper on both 
sides for writing as well as for typing and cyclo- 
styling; use of cheaper type of envelopes; writing 
of unofficial memoranda in place of formal lengthy 
letters and use of brown paper (badami paper in 
place of costly letter-heads). 

An incentive aspect can be introduced in 
these orders by offering to civil servants in an office 
as a unit the savings effected in comparison with a 
reference year such as 1963 or 1964 as a grant towards 
welfare activities for the civi^ servants in that unit. 

A continuing comoarative study of expenses on 
stationery and similar other items should also be a per¬ 
manent job for the Q&M. 

6.9.15 In the wake of introducing economies, 
certain measures are often introduced which 
often defeat their very purpose and which 
affect adversely efficient functioning. 
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One instance is the rule requiring officers drawing 
certain salaries to travel by rail instead of by 
air, even though railway journey alone may take 
more than 12 hours of time. This does not take 
into account the fact that by this mode of travel, 
the valuable time of officers is wasted only in travel, 
when it can be usefully spent in office. We there¬ 
fore recommend that when journey by railways will 
involve more than twelve hours of travelling and 
when such journey can be undertaken by air, air 
travel should be allowed. Another instance is 
the use of papers of bad quality which are not 
bleached white, for writing or printing in 
Government offices. Such use makes wording 
difficult and slow, as it throws up a lot of 
strain on the eyes. Such measures are really 
false economies and should be eschewed, 

6.9.16 Mechanical devices in Government r, MECHANICAL 

AIDS 

offices should be introduced to help doing work 
exneditiously. Franking machines should be installed 
in all big offices where postal despatches are 
of considerable volume. This will effect a 
saving on printing of stamps for which 
imported paper is used. It saves work in the 
offices and in the treasuries which do the 
work of issuing the stamps. Similarly, 
installation of calculating machines, copying 
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machines, electrically operated duplicating 
machines will not only save labour but also be 
more economical in the long run. In addition, these 
contribute to the efficiency of the office. 

6*9.17 "Good reception arrangements build the 
image of the civil servant in the public eye and 
are a necessity in printing high public relations. 
Reception arrangements should be provided in the 
manner recommended in the Rajasthan Administrative 
Reforms Committee's Report (pages 224-225). We 
quote below these recommendations: 

•*224 A separate post of Receptionist 
should be sanctioned for all 
government offices which have 
substantial public dealings. In 
offices where the Receptionist will 
not have whole time work, one of 
the officials in the normal estab¬ 
lishment may be deputed to work 
as Receptionist in addition to his 
own duties. If possible, the 
Receptionist should also be 
provided with an internal telephone 
connection. He should also be 
provided with one or more Class IV 
servants. 

225 Normally visitors should not be 
permitted to meet any official 
below the Section Officers in the 
Secretariat or the Office Superin¬ 
tendent/Head Clerks in departmental 
offices for enquiring about any 
official business. 

226 The Receptionist should also maintain 
ready-stock of standard application 
and other forms which are normally 
required in connection with the 
business dealt with in the office, 
and these should be supplied to 

the visitors on demand. 
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227 Standard saleable forms for applica¬ 
tions should be devised by each Heads 
of the Department in which the 
members of the public may submit 
their applications. 

228 All Government offices should have 
adequate arrangements for the 
seating of visitors. Basic faci¬ 
lities such as drinking water, 
fans, etc. should also be provided 
to the visitors. 

229 Whole— time posts of receptionists 
should be created for the depart¬ 
ments mentioned in para ... and 

part-time posts of receptionists 
in the departments and offices 
mentioned in para .. 

230 Courts should have proper seating 
arrangements for the counsel, 
witnesses and litigants. 

231 Receptionists should also main¬ 
tain a complaint or suggestion box. 
Heads of offices concerned 
should examine all these applica¬ 
tions or complaints." 

6.9.18 Every large office building must have 
a canteen. This canteen should not be, as it is, 
a hundred or more yards away, as this distance 
greatly encourages loitering. Preferably tho 
canteen must be in a well-ventilated room 
conveniently situated in the office building 
itself and provided with electric heaters or 
heaters using smokeless fuels (like gas 
cylinders, etc.). The canteen should be 
clean; a senior official should by name be 
held responsible for the cleanliness of 
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of the canteen. The same officer should be held 
responsible for the cleanliness of the building 
itself, and especially the lavatories (which often 
proclaim their presence in many offices by their 
offensive smell). 

The canteens should be out of bounds for 
civil servants outside recess hours, that is 
during hours of work in the offices. Habitual 
presence in the canteen at odd hours should be 
made punishable, as exhibition of unbecoming 
conduct. 

During the working hours of the office, tea 
and light refreshments should be served to the 
civil servants at their working desks at stated 
hours. This is the practice in many offices 
and even in some large factories in the 
private sector; for instance in the I'ata Iron 
& Steel Works, at Jamshedpur. At present civil 
servants go to the canteen and spend more 
time talking than on drinking tea. The canteen has 
encouraged loitering more than any other device. 
This should be mended. 

Canteens should not be run by Government. 
But the tea, etc. ought to be supplied at the 
working site only on a small profit basis. 
Cooperative canteens should be encouraged. 
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No sales should he on credit. Sales may he arranged 
on presentation of coupons from coupon hooks purchased 
from the canteen on cash payment. Canteens should not 
be permitted to display prominently any notice 
hoard or notice, as these canteens are not meant 
for outsiders. 

6.9.19 A far more liberal attitude for instal- OTHER PER¬ 
QUISITES 

lation of telephones in of ices in the field 

TELEPHONES 

should be adopted, especially in the development 
departments. This will facilitate quicker communi¬ 
cation and more efficient working. 

Government's policies regarding sanctioning 
of telephones to field staff are far too conserva¬ 
tive, if not haphazard. Elsewhere we have recommend¬ 
ed that the system of orderlies should he abolished 
on phased programme. This makes it all the more 
necessary that there should he freer provision of 
telephones. Bigger offices should all have the 
telex also installed. 

We may as an example mention the case of the 
Office of the Deputy Director of Sericulture in 
Kolar, Mysore State. Mysore produces fe.ll crores 
worth silk every year out of the total Indian 
production of Rs.18 crores. Of .*>.11 crores 
Mysore State's production, Kolar district alone 
makes Rs.5.5 crores worth of it. Silk production 
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is a highly de-centralised industry. It is just 
like agriculture, as the size of a silk farm depends 
wholly on the mulberry area which feeds it. There 
are a number of centres - seed farms, depots, etc. etc. 
under the Deputy Director of Sericulture at Kolar. 

The silk business is like poultry. There are no 
holidays, as the worms, eggs, cocoons do not 
recognise them. The staff is therefore on duty 
all the 24 hours on alld ays. Silk worm eggs 
have to be transported with speed before they hatch 
on the journey. With this type of rush business, 
it is adzing that the Deputy Director or Seri¬ 
culture at Kolar has no telephone, while his 
colleagues have them in that town. Silk is one of 
the major industries in Mysore. For the efficient 
running of this high pressure industry it is 
necessary that not only the Deputy Director of 
Sericulture has a telephone, but also all the seed 
and other depots under him. The savings in 
travelling allowances will pay for the telephone 
bills. 

We have sometimes seen the Secretary's 
phone linked up with the phone with the same 
number on the table of the Secretary's Personal 
Assistant in the next room. The arrangement is 
often such that the Personal Assistant or any 
unauthorised person who may happen to be there 
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can over-hear the conversation. This should not 
he made possible. Each responsible officer should 
see that the secrecy of his phone calls is 
maintained. 

In the Secretariats and other similar 
bigger offices, inter-communication telephone 
sets and telex installations should be instal¬ 
led. The inter-communication telephones need 
not be connected to the P&T system in which case 
no telephone rents will be payable to the P&T. 
Besides, the saving will be considerable as all 
internal calls can be made on these sets without 
incurring any payment of call moneys to the 
P&T. 

The utility of these sets is far more 
important than the saving in telephone bills. 
These sets with the special attachments have the 
following advantages: 

(i) the Heads of office can have an all- 
clear line and speak to any one he 
wants immediately without waiting 
for an 'engaged' sign to come to 
an end. 

(ii) the Head of the office can have up 
to three or four persons connected 
up at the same time and can hold 
a conference with them all without 
calling them from their seats. 

6.9.20 The problems connected with the 

' place of work ' have two aspects. Firstly, 

here we are concerned with the 'building* 


INTER-COM¬ 
MUNICATION 
TELEPHONE 
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PLACE OF 
WORK 
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for the office. Government offices have to be 
provided with adequate office accommodation. Where 
and why an office should be located is also a 
matter which deserves considerable thinking, but 
much more important are, of course, the construc¬ 
tion and internal partition plans of an office. 

The layout of an office is to-day considered 
as one of the most important elements of designing 
and organising offices since it has been proved that 
a bad layout is bound to lead to over-crowding or 
to shortage of space; or to lack of easy supervi¬ 
sion; and in any case it will be an uneconomic 
and inefficient arrangement. 

These matters have other implications as 
well. For instance, the overcrowding of the staff 
is a serious health hazard. .An unimaginative 
shortage of files and papers ia a wasteful approach 
towards the management of records. In many of our 
departmental buildings, there are no built-in 
shelves and almirahs for keeping records, files, 
stationery etc. Whenever the offices are not 
organised on a rational basis, it is bound to 
affect good administration. 

Equally connected and equally important 
are such other factors like office furniture, 
office stationery; and, the hot and cold weather 
arrangements. One of the unfortunate aspects 
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of an economically poor country is the unconscious 
development of a habit that anything modern, func¬ 
tional or sophisticated and well-designed is thought 
of as unwise step - since these things lead to 
increase in expenditure. Moreover, the expensive 
tilings due to their rare use, in an underdeveloped 
society have thus come to be judged by a sense of 
moral valuation which is mainly applied in the 
wrong way. 

This problem also needs to be understood 
in the context of national needs and priorities. 

We cannot deny that in countries where chief 
priorities are food, shelter and clothing for 
the masses, an air-conditioned office would not 
be a good example of efficiency. But there are 
people who are against the use of such ameni¬ 
ties on considerations of austerity. 

We feel that this point can be explained 
in terms of traditional or non-traditional 
approach towards organised living of which 
'Administration' is but one example. Austerity 
is not necessarily a traditional virtue. 

Austerity as a matter of fact is a very 
scientific need and mod ern approach in the 
field of administration and management. 

The administrative elements of austerity, 
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name ly , economy, efficiency and speed, all point 
out to a very non-traditional approach. If a proper 
experiment be carried out between two offices, one, 
which is organised in a traditional manner without 
giving any consideration to the principles of 
office layout and without using functional furniture, 
or without taking note of the nature of work tran¬ 
sacted and without caring for any scientific design 
for the flow of paper their maintenance etc., and 
the other which has been organised in just the 
opposite way; and if the efficient work-performance 
of these two establishments is contrasted in terms 
of different variables, say, the difference in the 
output with the same number of men and women doing 
the same kind of work, or differences In the input 
reouirod for the same output we will invariably 
find that the modern functional and sophisticated 
arrangements are certainly more economical 
and more efficient and speedy. 

In the name of austerity, people respon¬ 
sible for the up-keep of offices have reduced 
the maintenance, appearance and the dignity 
of the offices to a level which is nothing 
short of a national misfortune. We are more 
or less using the age old rule of thumb approach 
which seems to be guiding our day-to-day 
administration in these matters. 
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We now turn our attention to the second aspect 
of the place of work, viz., to the state of cleanli¬ 
ness of the office buildings, including the way in 
which bath rooms and lavatories are kept. These 
things are not now given importance due to them 
by the administrators. The up-keep of the toilets 
in the offices and other public buildings in India 
could bring credit to no one in the country. In 
majority of offices they are the dirtiest ones and 
the most ill-kept which one can see anywhere. This 
is an important aspect of a neglected area of 
administration which should deserve foremost 
attention of the reformers. 

Finally, one could also consider the need 
of aesthetics in administration. This aspect of 
administration is considered very important world 
over. And in this respect, it will be futile to 
compare our conditions with other countries of 
the world. It is common knowledge that the 
Secretariat buildings ought to be provided with 
beautiful gardens all round and that there 
should be a more imaginative colour scheme 
inside the offices. Even the covering of 
windows by curtains is to-day considered to 
be a skilled and scientific job. In fact, the 
public buildings which house the Secretariats 
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both at the Centre and in the states in India show 
a dismally poor use of the knovrledge of interior 
decoration. Pretty up-keep of offices is surely not 
a negation of austerity. But it is a matter of 
a 'mental attitude . Aesthetics in administration 
would reflect the refined taste of people. 
Concurrently, it will also reflect administrators 
attitude towards their surroundings and their 
attitude towards sanitation. In the context of 
the above observations we shall consider some 
of the problems connected with place of work. 

6.9.21 The growth of the Civil Service personnel 
has been phenomenal since 1947. An increase in the 
staff is .justified by plan requirements, but even 
after making allowance for these requirements, 
it seems that 'Parkinson's Laws' have been in opera¬ 
tion in a substantial way. Assuming that, in future, 
'proliferation' of staff will be checked, there will 
still be the problem of accommodation for the various 
departments and offices which have come into being. 
The large number of offices accommodated .in 
private rented buildings in any city or town in 
India is evidence enough of the problem. 

A solution of this problem is thus 
linked up with the solution of the problem of 
over-staffing in Government offices. This 
problem has been dealt with by another Study 
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Team. The effect of many of our recommend at ions 

is to reduce work so substantially as to bring 

in, ■'.novitably, a progressive reduction in staff. 

6.9.22 It is essential that a crash nrostran- CRASH CON¬ 
STRUCTION 

mo is undertaken by Central and State Govern- PROGRAMME 

READAD 

nonts to make a survey of the floor space 
requirements of all Central and State Government 
offices in private rented buildings in each 
city and town and to construct multi-storeyed 
buildings for housing them. The finance for 
such building programmes should come from 


unds such 


those of the Life Insurance Corpo¬ 


ration ( L. I. r ' 


which normally go into such invest¬ 


ments, and the Governments c ncornod should pay 


back the loans on a 25 or 3G years * hire purchase 


basis. "'ho offset of this will be to: 

(1) make administration cheaper and easier 
by bringing offices under one roof; 

(2) release private buildings for residential 
purposes - as a number of the rented 
buildings are fit only for residences 

and are unsuited and uneconomical for 
office purposes; 

(3) 'insist L.I.C. to invest in sound real 
estate; 

(4) enable Governments to spread repay¬ 
ment conveniently over 25 or 30 years 
and last, but not least; 
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(5) smash a pocket of corruption, because a 
number of rented buildings belong to 
men who have exploited their easier 
aocess to the renting authorities. We 
know of a residential building from 
which the owner - a senior official - 
turned out his tenants through the Rent 
Control authorities and then rented the 
building to a branch of the Geological 
Department. One almost wonders if 
construction work by Government gets 
slowed down by those interested in 
this malpractice. 

DESIGNS FOR 6.9.23 It has appeared to us, the design of 
NEW BUILDINGS. 

most buildings meant for housing Government offices 
follow hitherto patterns not very different from 
those in vogue decades ago. These patterns are not 
utilitarian nor are they in accord with present day 
architectural practice. A refreshing contrast is 
provided by the Vidhana Soudha in Bangalore which 
combines utility and appearance. Mysore is the 
only State which has a building which houses both 
the Assembly and the Secretariat. The resulting 
convenience to the Ministers, Legislators and the 
Secret iat staff is considerable. The rooms for 
use by secret riat officials and staff let in a 
lot of day-light, thus considerably lessening 
dependence on electric lights during day time 
working hours. Most other offices are badly 
designed from this point of view and d-cpend 
excessively op electric lights for providing 
light during day. The Bangalore Vidhana Soudha 
is excellent from the aesthetic point of view 
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also. The thousands of people who have to see the 
building from outside and to relax in the grounds 
around are themselves a tribute to the beauty of 
this building. 

New designs of Government buildings should 
give special attention as much to the appearance 
of the building as to the utilitarian aspect. Eoth 
are difficult jobs and require much careful plan¬ 
ning before the finalisation of the designs. The 
work should be done or vetted by the most com¬ 
petent of architects. Points such as making 
available the maximum of day light, and the 
seating of the supervisory staff should receive 
special attention. 

6.9.24 Seating arrangements are of utmost 
importance in Government offices. The traditional 
arrangement is to provide separate rooms for 
members of the supervisory staff (e.g- Secretaries 
Under Secretaries, Directors, Deputy Directors, 
etc.) and thus isolate them completely from their 
staff. (In the District Court building in 
Bangalore - built some time in 1876 - the Deputy 
Commissioner has a separate flight of steps 
exclusively for his own use and screened off 
from the view of all others. The Deputy 
Commissioner of the olden times thought of 
his prestige as he used this special entrance 


STAFFING 

ARRANGE¬ 

MENTS 
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and the Deputy Commissioner of to-day uses it just 
the same way not so much because of the prestige 
aspect but because it is there. The result is that 
during a whole day of work he does not see any other 
part of that huge building nor does he see any 
clerk or assistant whom he does not send for into 
his room. Most other officers who have supervisory 
duties do just about the aame. Supervision suffers 
much as a consequence. This manner of seating 
puts a premium on loitering while the senior 
officers sit surrounded on all sides by the walls 
of their rooms and perhaps by stacks of files in 
their flanks. In private business offices and 
banks, the senior officers sit in places from where 
they can at least now and then see the whole 
of their staff at work. This kind of arrangement 
should be introduced in all Government offices 
with the least possible delay. 

The inconvenience to the public is, as a 
result of this loitering is most annoying and 
wasteful. A pending matter needs the attention 
generally of about two or more civil servants. 

And it is too often that the painful experience 
of the public that during the office working 
hours seldom can one find all the civil 
servants handling a file at their desks at 
any given time. One will have gone to tea, 
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one to lavatory, one on casual leave and so on. 

To find ’all concerned’ at one time is like trying 
to ’weigh frogs'; the frogs keep on jumping from 
the scales and one can never get the correct 
weight of all the frogs. 

Government offices are not built for seating 
of supervisory officers in full view of their staff. 
It is too much to suggest that Government office 
buildings should now be altered at a prohibitive 
cost to make this new method of seating possible. 
But it is possible always to arrange for a senior 
gazetted officer to have his table in the large 
room where the staff works. In the Secretariats 
a Deputy Secretary or Under Secretary can do 
this and keep the staff under his watchful eye. 
Unfortunately, a separate room is regarded 
as a status symbol. Officers have to be disabused 
of this idea. 

All new Government offices should be 
built with this mode of seating in view. 

6.9.25 For want of departmental buildings 
in many places, several offices are located in 
rented buildings which are constructed for 
residential purposes and therefore, ill-suited. 

Some modifications are made at the time of 
renting the buildings, but as time passes, 
the strength of staff in offices increases 
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with inevitable overcrowding and congestion, The 
landlords demand payment of increased rents on 
account of general rise in prices all round and 
as this is not admissiole under the normal rules 
the demand is not agreed to. Consequently the 
annual maintenance work of the buildings is 
neglected by the landlords* The result is 
that the building presents in due course a 
state of utter disrepair and the staff working 
there are in constant fear of the building 
collapsing at any time. One has to only look 
at many of the Government buildings in mofussil 
towns and other places like C.J.cutta, domoay, 
etc. We have already suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should embark on a programme of construction 
of office buildings. As recommended by us elsewhere, 
Government offices should be shifted to convenient 
places in suburban areas. In the meanwhile, a 
liberal policy should be adopted in regard to 
renting of office accommodation. Government should 
not hesitate to make payment of rent at prevailing 
rates for rented buildings. There should be greater 
delegation of financial powers to subordinate authori¬ 
ties for renting office accommodation. 
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6.9.26 We recommend as follows: 

(1) There should be one organisation 
at the Centre and a similar 

one at the States to look after 
the task of reform and imnrovement 
of administrative procedures 
and metiods. The 0 6c M units in 
the Centre and the States may be 
entrusted with this work. The 
0&M unit at the Centre may func¬ 
tion under the Department of 
Administrative Reforms which should 
be in charge of implementation of 
the recommendations of the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission. The 
O&M units in the Centre and the 
States should continually 
examine the justification for 
the growing strength of personnel 
and of the multiplication of 
offices in Government with a view 
to checking the proliferation, and 
take up the work of simplifying 
the procedures and methods of 
wording in Government offices in 
order to expedite the processes 
of decision making and implementation 
of programmes. 

(2) The methods of working in Government 
offices should be overhauled oy a 
high level committee consisting of 
competent and experienced persons 
including an officer from the 
Indian .aidit Department and 
replaced by a set of rationalised, 
efficient and expeditious proce¬ 
dures in keeping with a modern 

and dynamic administration. 

The various Pooks of rules and 

regulations like the Civil Service 

Regulations, Fundamental and 
Supplementary Rules, various 
Office Manuals, etc., should be 
got rewritten in the light of 

the changes male. Certain specific 

examples of simplified procedures 
are given in para 6.9.11. 
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FOR ACTION 
(30) 



(3) The office manuals and book of rules and 
regulations should be issued in unbound 
form with arrangements for removing or 
inserting corrections, amendments, etc. 
in loose sheets. 

(4) Pension clearance procedures should be 
revised, following the examples of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. The 
excessive emphasis on verification 

of service should be relaxed. The 
service books should be regarded as 
adequate evidence without a cent per 
cent verification. 

(5) Every office must have its own arrange¬ 
ments for receiving moneys on its own 
receipt books and for crediting the 
total collections now and then in the 
Treasury. The challan system should be 
used in exceptional cases. The practice 
of taking fixed fees, such as for 
licence in radio and Central Excise 
renewals, in the shape of stamps 
similar to court fee stamps should 

be introduced wherever practicable. 

(6) Rebate system should be-made more 
frequent use of in order to reduce 
clerical transactions. Examples are the 
reduced charges for renewal of radio 
licence for a three years* period at 

a stretch and, in Maharashtra and 
other States for registration of a car 
or truck for a whole year at a time. 

(7) A sense of participation and involve¬ 
ment with the organisation should be 
developed among the staff and the 
public dealing with the organisation 
through the introduction of suggestion 
books and suggestion boxes. 

(8) A consciousness of economy should be 
generated among the civil servants. 

In order to encourage this, it may 
be provided that where economy is 
effected in the expenditure on 
electricity, stationery and other 
contingencies in comparison with 
previous average expenditure on 
such items, a portion of the amount 
saved will be diverted as grants 
for welfare activities and for 
other amenities to the staff. 
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(9) Measures intended to bring about 

economies should not lead to dilatory 
or inefficient functioning of offices. 
For example, in order to effect 
economy in travelling expenditure 
journeys which take more than twelve 
hours by rail travel but which can 
be conveniently done by air should 
not be required to be made by 
officers by rail. Bad quality papers 
which will affect the working or 
which will throw a strain on the 
employees should not be required 
to be used to save a small amount 
on the expenditure on stationery. 

(10) Labour saving devices, such as frank¬ 
ing machines, copying machines, etc. 
should be installed on an increasing 
scale in Government offices. 

(11) All offices having public dealings 
should have good reception arrange¬ 
ments . 

(12) The canteens and tiffin room facili¬ 
ties for staff should be provided for 
in well-ventilated rooms and maintains d 
in clean and hygienic conditions. 

(13) To prevent loitering of staff, tea 
and light refreshments should be 
arranged to be served at their 
work desks. 

(14) Telephone and inter-communication 
facilities and telephones be much 
more freely provided to enable 
easy communication and contact 
within the officers and the 
staff. 

(15) The layout of the offices should 

be properly arranged to avoid over¬ 
crowding of staff and to ensure 
smooth flow of work, without 
duplication of effort or movement. 

(16) Stationery and equipment for office 
like furniture, storage space for 
records, etc. should be standardised. 
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(17) Hot and cold weather arrangements 
and lighting arrangements should be 
conducive to working without strain 
or discomfort. 

(18) Government offices should, as far as 
possible, be located in departmental 
buidlings, especially those having 
direct dealings with the public, 
instead of in rented accommodation. 

(19) The seating arrangements in offices 
should enable proper supervision 
by the supervisory staff. Officers 
should not work in closed rooms, 
screened and separated altogether 
from the staff. 

(20) Greater financial powers should be 
delegated to subordinate authorities 
for hiring accommodation for 
offices, so that commodious and 
centrally located buildings which 
will provide comfortable working 
conditions to staff, can be rented. 



CHAPTER VII 

WORK MOTIVATION. INCENTIVES^ 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 
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CHAPTER VIX 

WORK MOTIVATION. INCENTIVES & 

FERFORMA ICS EVALUATION 

ACHIEVEMENT 7.1.1 Motivation for achievement is both an 
MOTIVATION IN 

THE CIVIL individual and a collective phenomenon. Some theo- 
3ERVICE 

ries of achievement-motivation stress the 
individual side and others the collective side. 

7.1.2 Empiric^'', research shows that there are 
two personality types - the achieving and the non¬ 
achieving. In both cases, three factors are 
identified, namely, (a) general motivation to 
achieve, (b) the probability of achieving a 
particular task as seen by the individual, and 

(c) the probability of failing in the task as 
seen by the individual. Achievement motivation 
is a basic characteristic of one's personality and 
is largely determined by heredity, chlinnood 
experiences as well as later experiences. Recent 
psychological works suggest, however, that it is 
never too late to build some achievement motivation 
into one’s personality. Besides the basic 
personality trait, of an individual, his immediate 
motivation for achievement is governed by the 
personal calculation of the probabilities of 
success and failure. 

7.1.3 Factors that huild up motivation in a 
social system as a whole are also the same that 
build up motivation in a small, sub-system of 
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that social system such as a department of government 
or a business firm. A sub-system cannot escape the 
influence of the larger social system. Tn the hirst 
place a department of government recruits people 
well over 21 years of age whose personalities have 
already been formed by the society. Some of them 
would be achievement-motivated and a large number 
will not be. Secondly, the sub-system also cannot 
set for itself norms and values entirely different 
from those of society. 

7.1.4 It is thus clear that there are limitations 
imposed on a sub-system such as a government depart¬ 
ment or a firm by the larger society. The average 
critic of governmental or other institutional work 
in o’lr country, however, fails to understand or 
make any allowance for these limitations. The sub¬ 
system has to take only those individuals whom society 
has produced and secondly it cannot set or expect 
standards of achievement far in excess of those 
recognised by society. Nevertheless, it can exercise 
its choice in two days. In the first place, it can 
make selective recruitment of those who are more 
achievement-motivated than others and, secondly, it 
can set for them norms of achievement in excess of 
social norms but not too far in excess. Again the 
second task would be easier if society expects from 
the sub-system tangible measureahle achievement from 
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time to time. Thus, it is easier for a business' 
firm, an industrial enterprise or even a public 
enterprise to set up high norms of achievement than 
it is for a regulatory and administrative depart¬ 
ment of government. 

7.1.5 iigainst this theoretical background we 
have to consider how we can improve the selection 
of officers for Government service so as to 

get more of the achievement-motivated persons. A 
competitive examination does this only in a 
marginal way. W e have already pointed out; the 
necessity for the use of psychometric tests and 
the importance that the Personnel management in 
the Government should place on aptitude. It would 
be necessary to supplement the competitive examina¬ 
tion, if not supplant it, by adequate psychological 
tests for achievement-motivation. It is absolutely 
necessary that a desultory 15-minutes interview is 
substituted by detailed psychological testing of 
personality including motivational traits. It 
must, however, be recognised that these changes 
in recruitment system cannot produce any miraculous 
results immediately. Results will flow when the 
number of achievement-motivated, persons increases 
to a critical point where they will set the tone 
for the rest. 

7.1.6 Secondly, inside an administrative 
sub-system it should be possible to arrange 



task in such a manner as to produce achievement- 
motivation. 

7.1.7 The arrangement of work inside a Govern¬ 
ment office is such as to induce collective 
irresponsibility as well as non-identification of 
separate tasks. At present, administrative work 
is seen as one continuing stream flowing from day-to- 
day, week-to-veek, and year-to-year. Consequently, 
the present system gives rise to two extreme cases 
o'" neurosis. A small number o p people whose ideas 
are stolen and incorporated by others, get frustrated 
an- 1 do not produce any new ideas whatever. A very 
large number of people who have no ideas whatever 
to produce, foolishly claim that other people have 
stolen the alphabet from them. 

h’e suggest that administrative work should be 
presented as a number of separate tasks. Of course, 
it is impossible to do this for routine tasks and they 
should be separated clearly from the non-routine. 
’Programmed’ decisions, i.e., decisions on tasks which 
are set to a time Vmit or relate to a development 
scheme or project to be completed according to schedule 
and *un-programmed’ decisions should be clearly separated. 
In the case of every un-programmed decision it should be 
possible for a trained person to analyse after the 
event or before, how exactly the officer saw the 
task as his individual responsibility. The details 
of such a system can be worked out with the help of 
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trained departmental psychologists. In fact, such 
a procedure already exists in the Army. The 
achievement-motivation of an officer can he rated 
from time to time on his performance of individual 
t a s Ks. 

7.1.8 We have referred to collective irresponsi¬ 
bility. The opposite of this is individual respon¬ 
sibility. u e recommend that as far as possible every 
un-programmed decision should be entrusted completely 
to one person and all the help he draws from others 
should be clearly identified and acknowledged. If 
this is done, it is most likely that the achievement- 
motivated person would be encouraged to put-forth 
his best and the others compelled to follow suit. 

7.1.9 We recommend as follows i 

(1) Selection procedures should be so 
devised as to get a greater propor¬ 
tion of achievement-motivated persons 
into Government service despite the 
limitations inherently imposed by the 
society as a whole. 

(2) The norms set for achievement should 
be higher than those of the society 
but should not be so high as to be 
impossible of achieving them. 

(3) The arrangement of work in Government 
should be such as to enable identifi¬ 
cation of the contribution individually 
from those engaged in the task so 

that it will be capable of being 
assessed and rewarded and emulated 
by others. 
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7.2.1 In this connection it would be also helpful TRAINING 

COURSES 

i r two other phenomena are encouraged or even enforced, for 

MOTIVATION 

It wouln be necessary to take the officers 
away every year for very short refresher courses in 
achievement-motivation. These courses need not last 
mo^e than a week and will be successful only when the 
system of rewards is seen to be just. The courses 
may be utilised to make it clear that the rewards are 
just and to allow the individual officers let off 
steam. 


Secondly, it would be necessary to promote 
some cross-mobility between the business and the 
academic world cn the one side and the official world 
on the other. This would help the achievement- 
motivated uerson gain greater nerspective and also 
expose the non-achieving person. Thus the charlatan 
and the ouack and those who are afraid to move around 
would be continuously exposed. We have already referred 

to this earlier. 

7.2.2 We recommend that: 

(1) There should be arranged training 
courses in achievement-motivation 
for officials. 

(2) Cross-mobility between the business, 
academic sector and the Government 
sector should be promoted. 


CROSS- 
MOBILITY. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION. 

(32) 
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THE HOLE OF 
INCENTIVES 


7.3.1 He now turn our attention to the role that 
incentives play in work-motivation. As hinted 
earlier, the main task in Government offices is to 
motivate the average employee to take more interest 
in his work. The majority of the rank and file in 
Government are usually inert and content with doing 
just the minimum which will help keep them out of 
trouble. This is because the traditional procedures 
of work in Government offices are such that they do 
not enthuse the employees to put forth their best 
effort which most of them are capable of. Government 
employees are required to follow some set rules and 
regulations prescribed. Most of these rules and 
regulations are in the nature of checks and counter¬ 
checks which are intended mainly to prevent any 
T wrong» thing being done. They have, with necessary 
minimum modifications from time to time, come down 
from a period when the real authority rested with 
the top and when the main' aim of the then administra¬ 
tion was to provide stability and continuity to the 
powers that be, rather than to secure change *f a 
social structure, and when decisions on matters 
were not allowed to be taken at lower levels 
except in accordance with the well established 
precedents and traditions from which these rules 
and regulations emanated. The result is that the 
latitude for initiative and independent action at 
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the lower an^ even middle levels is at present 
really limited. Further the written code evolved 
in a different socio-political setting cannot be 
flexible enough to provide for all situations and 
for all times. Nevertheless, it is mandatory to 
follow the code even after its validity in several 
respects has ceased or become limited, in scope. 

Hence, by their very nature, the current official 
procedures are time-consuming, rigid and, often, 
out of tune with the current needs. Besides, many 
of the methods employed at present adopt a coercive 
approach to which the natural reaction is a 
stubborn foot-dragging negativism. We therefore 
find a situation where by a strict adherence to 
the existing rules and regulations the employees feel 
that they have dene their duty, but have actually 
achieved little. The employees do not also cultivate 
a sense of participation in the objectives of the 
organisation find have no personal, stake in its end 
results. Consequently, there is a lack of feeling of 
involvement among them in the goals of the organisation. 
For the purpose of securing their identification with 
the aims of an organisation a consultative approach in 
the methods of work is necessary; opportunities should 
bo given to the erat>loyees to say what they think 
about tbe problem of the organisation and how they 
should be tackled. A goo^ team work, can be built up 
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INDIVIDUAL 

ATTENTION 

NECESSARY. 


only if consultation talc os -place between the employees 
and the superiors and if there js a two-way comrautiication-' between 
the two groups. This has been referred to earlier also. 

7.3.2 Great importance is rightly attached to 
the imporsonalisation of administration as it may 
help ensure impartial and just treatment. But 

it should not be permitted to obscure the 
importance of treating the employee as an individual. 
TIis fundamental higher and lover level needs, as a 
human being, should b* recognised while dealing with 
him. He requires treatment with respect and 
consideration. The individual traits such as 
whether a man is an introvert or an extrovert etc. 
should be taken note of. An award which may spur 
one to greater efforts may leave another cold. A 
person who does meritorious work should feel that 
his work is recognised and appreciated by the 
management. Depending on each individual's ability, 
aptitude and willingness, his work situation should 
be changed, now and then, to get the best out of him. 

7.3.3 A good administrative system should 
provide opportunities for the fulfilment of such 
needs of the employees as self-esteem, recogni¬ 
tion from others, and self-development which 

act as powerful motivators. Economic and related 
rewards should be devised to take into account 


these factors. 
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7.3.4 In most of the cases the type of work in MEASUREMENT 

0? WORK. 

Government is not susceptible of quantitative measure¬ 
ment, rendering a precise check on output difficult. 

There is also the inherent difficulty in evaluating 
the quality of work which is a relative characteris¬ 
tic* Present procedures for rewarding the good and 
punishing the bad are so cumbersome that their 
efficacy is not felt. Practical solutions to 
these difficulties have to be evolved. 


7.3.5 An incentive scheme should recognise 
achievements by way of sustained performance of 
prescribed quantity and quality. While exceptional 
merit, leadership, courage, ability and the like 
are earmarked foi recognition, practice like 
steadiness in character, devotion to duty, loyalty, 
high sense of responsibility, etc. should not go 
unrewarded. Though a recognition of these qualities 
is liable to be misconstrued as a sort of premium 

on mediocrity, their non-recognition in a suitable 
form may distort the image of administration. 

7.3.6 An incentive scheme devised should not 
be too generous or general or expected as of 
right but should be related to tangible results. 

Its value should not be cheapened. The procedures 
for assessment of work of quality and quantity 
should be foolproof and should inspire confidence 
in the objectivity of the award. A human approach 
in personnel management would itself serve as an 


CONSISTENT¬ 
LY GOOD 
PERFORMANCE 
TO PS 
REWARDED 
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NATURE 

OF 
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METHODS OF 
PROVISION" 
OF INCEN¬ 
TIVES 


incentive to the employees. 

7.3.7 Incentives in the civil service can assume 

many forms such as : 

(i) Provision of attractive service 
and salary structure. 

(ii) Provision of environmental facilities 
obtaining at the Place of work, for 
example, working in air-conditioned 
rooms, etc. 

(iii) Grant of fringe benefits and perquisites 
such as medical facilities, retirement 
benefits, special allowances, housing 
accommodation, leave and study leave etc. 

(iv) Promotion to higher posts. 

(v) Deputations to training institutions like 
Secretariat Training School, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Staff 
Colleges, etc. for inculcation of the 
correct attitude to work, and for 
refresher courses. 

(vi) Selection for training abroad in 

specialised fields according to the 
aptitude of the employees. 

(vii) Placement in a tyne of work in accordance 
with the employees’ aptitude or a job 
that enhances his prestige or importance, 
(viii) Monetary or other compensation for 

additional work done by an employee. 

(ix) Rewards (including grant of honorarium, 
extra increments etc) in appreciation 
of exemp3.ary devotion to duty or dis¬ 
charge of duty against over-whelming 
odds and difficulties. 

(x) Acknowledgement overtly by the 

management of the good work done in 
certain cases. 
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(xi) Preventive measures against mistakes, 
negligence and frauds etc. by adminis¬ 
trative action. 

7.3.8 The negative factors such as fear of INCENTIVES 

TO BE 

punishment, fear of losing the job etc. are not POSITIVE, 

themselves sufficient, especially because supervising 
officers are often reluctant to impose punishments 
where they are deserved. The punishments inflicted 
are generally sporadic at times suspected as being 
due to personal motives, and this suspicion takes away 
the efficacy of punishments as such. Positive incentives 
such as the hope or prospects of reaching to the topmost 
positions, the attractive conditions of service such as 
convenient hours of work, leave, pay and allowance, 
promotional avenuss, medical facilities, retirement 
benefits, transport and housing, welfare and recreational 
facilities etc. go a long way towards the building up of 
the interest of the employees in their job and in the 
objectives of the organisation and in increasing produc¬ 
tivity, if they are devised on a rational basis and applied 
objectively. 

7.3.9 Spread-over in this report arc a number of 
our recommendations regarding pay scales, promotions, 
conditions of service. All these recommendations have 
been made taking into consideration the various features 


mentioned above. 
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RECOMBINATIONS 7 

FOR ACTION 
(33) 


3.10 We, therefore, recommend as follows i 

(1) A close association of the employees 
with the management of the organisa¬ 
tion in regard to matters which directly 
affect the employees should he secured 
by having consultative machinery in 
which the employees and the management 
should discuss the work and the problems 
of the organisation in periodical 
meetings. 

(f?) In dealing with the employees, allow¬ 
ances for the individual traits of each 
should be made. The administrative 
methods for rewarding the employees or 
punishing thorn and getting the best out 
of them should be accordingly adjusted. 

(3) The motivating factors such as the 
self-esteem, recognition from others, 
and self-development which an employee 
seeks, should be the basis on which 
the methods and procedures for 
achieving the objectives of the 
organisation should be built up. 

(4) While there is need for adopting the 
methods such as imposition of punish¬ 
ments for acts of commission and 
omission of the employees, positive 
incentives such as the prospects of 
advancements to the top positions, 
attractive conditions ot service, 
convenient working hours, adequate 
leave, promotional avenues, medical 
facilities, retirement benefits, 
housing and other welfare measures, 
should be liberal! y m?rnioy»<a. 
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7.4*1 We shall consider here some specific RECOMMENDAT10iT OF 

TEE SECO i'JD PAY 

proposals; COMMISSION 

The Question of provision of incentives 
for better performenee was considered by the 
Second Pay Commission. It recommended the intro¬ 
duction of a system of financial incentives for 
improved output in areas where the output was 
susceptible of precise measurement. The Pay 
Commission referred to the system obtaining in 
certain departments such as Government industrial 
establishments manufacturing various it •'ms, some 
branches of the Posts & Telegraphs, Railway Depart¬ 
ments, etc. where the output can be quantitatively 
measured and where a system of payment by results 
was already in existence. The Pay Commission 
recommended the continuance of this system and its 
extension to other areas in Government offices 
where also t.H© work was amenable to Quantitative 
measurement. They suggested a- 1 option of work 
measurement techniques and prescription of minimum 
standards of performance wherever possible so that for 
work t’irned out over and above the standards proscribed, 
monetary compensation may be paid. For work done 
beyond the prescribed hours, payment of overtime 
allowance at hourly rates was recommended. These 
recommendations have heon accepted by Government 
and rules and regulations governing the payment 
of monetary compensation for work done beyond she 
prescribed hours, and abov^ the minimum standards 
have been laid down. 

7.4.?? The adoption of the recom»"''ndations cf SHORTCOMINGS 

OF 0VE3TTM5 

the Second Pay Commission has worked, well whera WORKING 

the output can b*» assessed precisely in Quantitative 
terms and wh ro minimum standards of performance 
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have clearly been prescribed after work measure¬ 
ments, as for example, in the typing, duplicating, 
receint and despatch sections. The extension of 
the principle of grant of overtime allowance at 
hourly rates for work performed beyond office hours 
in cases where no definite yard-stick for measuring 
the output has b^en laid down, has led the same 
instances to abuses. For example, the system of 
payment of overtime allowance for disposal of office 
files an^ references by assistants in the Secretariat 
and other offices, sitting beyond the normal working 
hours has greatly encouraged a tendency to get a 
part of the normal work done on overtime basis 
as there are no fool-proof standards for measuring 
the hourly output of an assistant. Th^ mere physical 
presence in the office beyond the working hours by 
certain categories of staff becomes a ground for 
claim of overtime allowance, e.g., personal staff 
of officers sitting late in offices when the officers 
sit late, the railway sta^f and the P&T staff during 
the late running of trains, etc. In fact, it is 
commonly said hy way o** a joke at the expense of 
the railwayman that whereas before 1947 they got 
a bonus for running trains in time they now get 
overtime allowance for bringing the trains late. 

This has the effect of putting a premium on 
tardiness in working, even though the principle 
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behind the grant of overtime allowance in such cases 
is on the basis that the time of an employee whether 
his services have been utilised or not has to be 
paid for. We suggest that for such overtime 
working only payment at a reduced rate should be 
considered instead of the standard overtime rate. 

Such a reduced allowance may bo called the 
'•detention allowance.” 

7.4.3 We consider that the practice of overtime 
working is a symptom of irrational distribution 
of work and supervisory doficiency. As such, 
it should be resorted to only when there is 
sudden, unexpected increase of work. T-r e feel, 
therefore, that for occasional overtime work, there 
may be no strong justification for the employee in 
demanding either off-time or over-time allowance. 

But if he has to work on several occasions in the 
month beyond regular office hours ho may be allow¬ 
ed detention allowance or a suitable overtime 
allowance, subject to the restrictions prescribed. 

7.4.4. We have elsewhere recommended that OUR SUGGESTION 

regarding over- 

minimum standards of performance should be laid down TIMS WORK 
for all jobs wherever possible, in precise terms. 

W- suggest that overtime allowance should be granted 
only for performance over and above the minimum 
standard wherever prescribed. If an employee’s work 
is below the minimum because of his slowness in work 



or his lack of efficiency, the extra time taken 
by him to finish tho minimum prescribed standard 
should be deducted from the total hours of overtime 
work put in, for purposes of calculation of overtime 
allowance. Thus, outnut below the standard should 
involve reduction of monetary compensation payable 
for overtime work over a period of month. In fact, 
the present system suffers from the defect that an 
official cen with the remission of his superior 
take a few hours off for doing his private work and 
then sit late to finish his regular duties for 
which he can claim overtime. In Government offices 
where only routine tynos of duties are performed 
overtime working should he restricted to a maximum 
of two hours a day. This limit may be exceeded only 
in exceptional circumstances. The supervisory 
officer should be hold responsible for proper 
management of over-time work. He should be required 
to ensure that the overtime expenditure is kept as 
low as possible. No over-stayal in offices for 
overtime work should bo permitted except with the 
express permission from the supervising officer. 

The supervising officer should personally see that 
the overtime staff actually do the work entrusted 
to them. 

7.4.5 For performance, within the time allowed, 
of work above the minimum standard c whore such 
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standards can be and are prescribed extra nonetary 
comnensation should be paid to the ennloyee. This 
should be calculated on the basis of output over 
the month and the hourly late should b~ the unit 
for determining the quantiim of compensation. 

7.4.6 For types of work for which minimum norms 
cannot be quantitatively laid down, no overtime work¬ 
ing should, as a rule, be permitted. In cases 

of any unforeseen work which cannot be postponed, 
the head of the office or the supervising staff may 
be given discretionary powers to detain the employees 
for overtime work for which compensatory off by an 
equal amount of time may he given. If monetary payment 
is to be made, it should he at a fixed rate per day 
depending upon the pay range of the employee irrespec¬ 
tive of the time taken provided the overtime work is 
for more than a miniimm of half an hour in the day. 

7.4.7 As is the practice at present no overtime 
allowance may be permissible to Government employees 
drawing pay above a certain level. The ss^stem of gran¬ 
ting certain additional allowance for specified period 
such as budget allowance to employees for the budget 
work during the budget season etc. may he continued 
and may be adopted in other cases also where the 
increase in work is regular and seasonal. 

7*4.P The rules restrict the overtime working 
by laying down that for overtime work on a holiday 
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or Sunday, the employee should as far as possible be 
granted only a compensatory off. a ceiling on 
overtime payment that can be granted to an employee 
in a month has also been laid down. We recommend 
that in any one week overtime working should be 
limited to a maximum number of hours per week 
prescribed by each office after a careful study of 
the nature and quantum of work. It should not 
exceed one-fifth of the weekly working hours in a 
week. 


7.4.9 Such Government servants who do not come 
under any overtime scheme and whose output has been 
noticeably below the standard are prone to correctiv 
action by administrative rules. 


7.4.10 


Ue, therefore, recommend : 

(1) Standards of work should be 
evolved and output above the 
proscribed standards should be 
rewarded by additional mpnetary 
payments or other rewards. At the 
same time, output below the stand¬ 
ard should involve reduction of 
monetary compensation payable for 
overtime work over a period of a 
month. 

(2) Overtime work should bo permitted 
under the orders and done in the 
immediate presence of the 
supervisory staff. 

(3) Hourly rate of* overtime payment 
should be prescribed only in 
cases where output could be 
measured. For other types of 
work overtime working should be 
compensated either at a fixed 
rate irrespective of the hours 
of work, or by grant of compen¬ 
satory leave. 
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(4) No staff should bo brought on to 
work on holidays. In unavoidable 
cases compensatory leave for those 
brought on duty should bo given. 

(5) A maximum limit for overtime work 
should be laid down in a week. 

It should not exceed, normally 
one-fifth of the weekly working 
hours in a week. 

(6) Corrective action should be taken 
in resnect of civil servants who 
do not come under any overtime 
scheme and whose out-nut has boon 
noticeably below the average. 



INCENTIVE 
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There are at present three different 
incentive schemes in operation at the Centre. 

Brief particulars of the schemes are given below:- 

(1) In one of the Ministries a provision of 
a sum of h.3,000 per annum has been set apart for 
making case awards to those non-gazetted clerical 
staff whose performance has been adjudged to be 
superior or whose original ideas when put into 
practice will result in ejecting appreciable economy 
and efficiency. The recommendations for making this 
award are made by the head of the division concerned 
and or considered by a Committee of senior officers. 
The reward is in the form of advance increments upto 
a maximum of two in the time scale of pay without 
cumulative effect and a citation. An entry of this 
is also made in the record of the recipient. 

(2) A suggestion scheme open to all categories 
of staff has hian in operation in all the Central 
Government Departments for the last three years. 
Suggestions for improvement in organisation or job 
methods and proced’ircs, and for maintenance of 
integrity in administration etc. are eligible for 
awards. The awards may be by way of ca.sh grant 
subject to a limit of Rs. 1,500 or grant of advance 
increments in the time scale of pay, gifts of 

token value, merit certificates or letters of 
commendation. Th^ grant of the award is also 
entered in the annuel report of the recipient. 
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(3) A scheme of merit promotion and advance 
increments has be~n in existence for about P years 
in some o^ the scientific an* technical services of 
the Government of India. Out of turn promotions are 
given to the persons who have made outstanding 
contributions. Such promotions are limited to 
one grade above the gra.de of the recipient. 

There are certain limitations on the total number 
of such promotions at any one time in a grade or in 
any on^ y-ar. Whore a suitable vacancy in the 
grade to which promotion has b'-on made arises that 
vacancy is adjusted against the merit promotion. 
Advance increments are also granted to those 
deserving persons whoso contribution is not consi¬ 
dered so outstanding as to bo given merit promotion. 
The number of advance increments is limited to a 
maximum of three and in the case of officers drawing 
salary over Rs.1,000 p.m. to two. There are also 
other restrictions in regard to the period during 
which advance increments can be granted to the 
same person and also in regard to the total strength 
of the persons that can be granted advance increments 
in any one year. 

7.5.2 The awards are made on the recommendations 
of a high level board which includes some members 

from other departments. 

These incentive schemes have not been very 


7.5.3 
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OUR SUGGES¬ 
TIONS . 


effective in generating enthusiasm for hotter output. 
This is because of the absence of ouantitativo 
standards on which the assessment could be made, 
non-differentiation between overtime work and 
outstanding performance, the tendency to work the 
schemes more as a compensation for lack of adeouate 
promotion opportunities, the very few number of 
awards made and the limitations imposed in the nature 
of the financial benefits, etc. 

7.5.G Wo consider that a more liberal attitude 
is r cessary for recognising the good work for 
motivating the employee to good performance. The 
importance of financial incentives arises from 
the fact that they are negotiable with the staff 
associations, susceptible of measurement and 
immediately felt, and appeal to the widest range 
of seekers. Evan in countries like the USSR 
scientists and engineers are normally remunerated 
at far higher rates, six to ten times the average 
industrial wage. A system of remuneration which 
provides for extra compensation for work above 
the prescribed norms acts as a powerful motivating 
fhetor for sustained high level of output. We 
suegest that the increments in a pay scale after 
the initial five steps may be made biennial 
only for the below average employees. For 
the employees whose performance is unto 
the prescribed standard the increments 
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may bo sanctioned annually. Thus, an accelerated 
rate of payment for the capable 3taff ean be 
devised without heavy expenditure. Vic also suggest 
that one per cent of the estimated budget on sala¬ 
ries and allowances of an office should be ear¬ 
marked for grant of incentive awards to staff. The 
provisions in the rules for the grant of honoraria 
for occasional work of special merit; grant of 
advance increments, cumulative or non-cumulativo, 
for grant of such awards should be fully utilised. 

At present a good bit of the budgeted amount 
remains unspent and is allowed to lapse. The 
recommendations for making the awards should be 
made by a Committee consisting among the others 
the Head of the office. 

7.6.5 Merit and commendatory certificates may 
b~ freely awarded, for exceptional work, as is the 
practice in the Customs & Excise Departments. 

Mention of any outstanding contribution made 
by Government servants may be made in circulars, 
gazettes, house magazines, etc., where monetary 
award is not possible. Citations and grant of 
certain e.wards, apart from tbe awards like Padma 
Shri, Padma Hhushan, etc. may be introduced. In 
the Defence Services, this system of granting 
awards like Asbok Chakra etc.is working satisfactorily. 
There should be a system of grant of medals like 
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the Police Medal to those who have done exemplary 
work or made substantial contribution to the 
improvement of the working of the organisation 
and administrative efficiency. The awards of some 
medals may carry with thorn a financial benefit which 
may be of an enduring nature, such as grant of 
a fixed allowance in addition to the salary etc. 
There should he no distinction made in regard to 
the grade or rank of the employee concerned in 


the matter of grant of such medals. 

RECOMBINATIONS 7.5.6 We recommend that : 

FOR ACTION 

( 35 ) (1) Budget provision for making 

financial awards under incentive 
schemes may be made at a minimum 
rate of one per cent of the pro¬ 
vision under salaries and allow¬ 
ances. 

(2) The system of grant of commendatory 
certificates, honorary titles, medals, 
etc. to civil servants in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding or exemplary 
performance of duties may be enlarged. 
•Some of th^se awards may carry with 
them certain financial benefits, such 
as a fixed monthly allowance or a 
payment of a lump sum. 

( 3 ) Advance increments, cumulative or 
non-cumulative, may be granted 

in recognition of meritorious 
performance. 
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7.6.1 There is considerable scope for keeping 
up the enthusiasm of groups of x^orkers by means of 
incentives which are shared by all workers in the 
group. Group incentives are especially suited to 
project jobs and jobs which .are set against target 
dates. If a. group of x^orkers engaged in a projact 
job complete their work in time and satisfactorily, 
all the workers in the group should be raid ex- 
gratia payments vrhich may have a fix^d relation 

to their salaries. For instance, the incentive 
may be in the form of a bonus which in a difficult 
job may be equal to one or two month's nay, or, in 
lieu, additional leave for a month or two. Smaller 
jobs entrusted to a small compact group of x^orkers 
could also be rewarded in a similar manner. As 
development projects have o^ton had the ill luck 
of being delayed beyond target dates, it is even 
worth-while including in their budgets a. half percent 
or so of the entire budget of the project for group 
rewards in the shape of bonuses or advance increments 
etc. The fact that such a. budget provision has been 
made shoxild be made known widely to the workers. 

7.6.2 A group which does well enough to win a 
reward should be given another project '-straightaway 
This will be an example for men on other project 
jobs to emulate. Like crack troops of selected 


GROUP 

INCEHTIV3S 
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comoetants who aro maintained for specially hazar¬ 
dous tasks, it may -von bo possible for Government 
to maintain a couple of crack teams of ci T|r il servants 
to be engaged in difficult programmed jobs. Appoint¬ 
ment to a vacancy in such a crack team would itself 
in due course be looked upon as a reward by a civil 
servant. 

7.6.3 Another sphere where only group incentives 
can work is in the direction of effecting economies 
in office expenditure. Only sustained collective 
effort can help bringing in these economies. Wo 
have elsewhere referred to the economies that can 
be brought in the use of electricity, water and 
stationery etc. If a group of workers as a whole 
take into their hands to effect economies in the 
use of the various items of stationery or in the 
use of electric lights and fans, the resulting 
economy can run into islchn and lakhs of rupees. 
Economies so effected can he measured in toruiu of 
money by comparing with the figures of expenditure 
for a reference y-ar such as 1962 or 1963 when no 
such economies were being practised. 

To maintain continuing interest in group 
effort, it may be worthwhile starting a welfare 
fund in each office or department and to pay part 
of the monetary awards into this fund. The fund 
should be used for welfare activities of tho group. 
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savings effected in consuption of electricity, 
water, stationery could mostly go into such funds. 

The growing funds may bo given publicity so as to 
introduce an element of healthy competition between 
offices and departments. 

7.6.4 We have suggested that cash awards or an 
advance increment or two should be given to civil 
servants who give valuable ideas of simplifying 
work which are accepted by Government. A sense 
of group participation could be given to this 
method of rewarding by giving a cash award in a 
suitable shape to the group as a whole and not 
merely to the individual in the group who has given 
the new idea. In a cricket team the individual's 
performance stands by itself. But the whole team 
benefits from the individual's performance. At 
the same time it cannot be said that the individual's 
performance is not influenced or motivated by the 
prevailing team spirit around him. There is 
reason therefore in our suggestion that a part 
of the cash award set apart for an invention or 
for a gadget or for a new form or procedure 
should be given to the whole group. This will 
make the individual feel more intensively that 
he works for himself as well as for the group. 

The cash award to the group may again go to the 
group welfare fund. If an award for an invention 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 
(36) 


ate. is given only to the individual it may in fact 
have an adverse effect from the group's point of view. 
The individual would tend to work secretively without 
taking into confidence his environment and his group- 
mates. The group incentive aspect should, therefore, 
be given a most favourable consideration. 

7.6.5. He recommend as follows : 

(1) Incentives to a group of employees 
especially those engaged on develop¬ 
mental projects may be granted if the 
projects are completed substantially 
before the scheduled date. Such 
incentives may be in the shape of a 
grant of bonus of one or two months' 
pay. Special provision may be made 
in the budget as a small percentage 
of the total capital cost of the 
project. 

(2) Economies effected by concerted 
effort on the part of a group of 
workers may be earmarked for being 
spent on some i^olfare amenities for 
the staff. 
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7.7.1 Regular and punctual attendance of an 
employee over a long period may be recognised 
by grant of a token gift like a pen, timepiece 
etc. to the employee at the end of the period. 
Frequent late attendance should be curbed by 
punishment such as imposition of fine, etc. The 
system of forfeiture of a day’s casual leave if an 

employee comes late to office without permission 
on three days in a month should be strictly 
followed. The rule regarding absence without leave 
or notice should be that the employee’s nay for 
the day should be deducted. 

7.7.2 Vfe recommend that 

punctual attendance over a long 
period of time may be recognised by 
grant of a token gift, such as a pen, 
timepiece, etc. Similarly, frenuont 
late attendance should be curbed by 
punishment such as imposition of fine, 
loss of nay etc. 


REGULARITY IN 
ATTENDANCE ETC. 


REC 0 MME MOAT 10 N 
FOR ACTION 
(27) 



KNOWLEDGE 
OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION 
( 38 ) 
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7.8.1 As the rules and -procedures are being 
constantly changed it is necessary that the Govern¬ 
ment servants exert themselves to bo up-to-date in 
their knowledge of rules and regulations. In order 
to ensure this, they should be regularly examined 
say at the interval of 3 years or so and a certain 
percentage of those who rass that examination should 
bo granted advance increments. The employee who with 
the permission o f the Head of the Office equips 
himself with certain additional qualifications in 
certain special items of work relating to his official 
duties may also bo granted advance increments. In 
the departmental competitive examination held for 
promotion of the departmental employees, those who 
get a high rank in the examination hut who do not 
come within the promotion zone for lack of vacancies 
should be encouraged by grant of some advance incre¬ 
ments. These persons could also bo considered for 
deputation vacancies which carry additional allowances. 

7.8.2 h’e recommend that civil servants who 
pass the departmental examinations 
with merit may be granted advance 
increments. They can also be consi¬ 
dered for deputation vacancies carrying 
additional allowances. 
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7.P.1 Interest in work should be created even 
during the probation period by providing for: 

(a) stipends, 

(b) training aliowanee/probation 
allowance, 

(c) advance increments on successful 
completion of probation, or after 
passing test, or after training, 

(d) cash awards for meritorious perform¬ 
ance in the tests during probation. 

We shall illustrate by taking the case of 

clerks and typists. Those who at the end of their 

probation show high skill in their trades (e.g. 

a typist showing an accurate typing speed of 50 

or more words per minute as against 30 required) 

may be given advance increments in their scale 

of pay. 

Such persons should also be earmarked 
for training in advanced courses in their own line 
at Government expense, e.g., a promising typist 
should be given training in stenography in the 
Secretariat Training School. 

7.8.2 We recommend that encouragement may be 
given to the staff to acquire special 
skills, by institution of prizes, cash 
awards, grant of advance increments, etc. 


INCENTIVES 
DURING 
INITIAL 
RECRUITMENT 
AND PROBA¬ 
TION 


RECOMMEND¬ 
ATION FOR 
ACTION 
(39) 
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HOLIDAYS 


7.10.1 I7e have too many holidays. The prevalence 
of too many holidays spoils the mood for work in 
Government offices. The officials take casual leave 
in continuation of these holidays and the work in 
offices gets dislocated as no proper arrangement can 
bo made for absence on casual leave. This is also 
one of the causes for overtime working. And we 
add to these holidays whenever any one of importance 
denarts from the scene. !7e have more holidays than 
possibly any other country in the world. The 
tendency is towards further 'proliferation* of these 
days* There is the Children's Day and this we 
suppose could; be followed by Teachers' Day, and 
other Days bearing some similarity somewhere to the 
Days now in force. 

We can pay respects to all our illustrious 
leaders by following only one day as "he Martyrs' Day 
or the Founders' Day. Perhaps the latter name will 
be more appropriate for those who led us to our 
freedom. ¥c may observe 2nd October as the Day of 
the Father of the Nation and just one more Day - 
could be 1st August which is now Tilak Day - as the 
Founders’ Day. This will be like the All Saints' 

Day in England. 

No holidays should be declared on account, 
of the passing away of any personality howsoever 
great. Such occasions are best observed by prayer 
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meetings by way of remembrance. But work should not be 

suspended except to the extent needed for such prayer meetings. 

We observe both 15th August and 26th January as paid 

holidays. Perhaps we can convert 15th August as a working 

day with a bonus of 25 per cent of the day’s salary for 

working. We know a factory where workers willingly worked 

on 15th August and even on 26th January as the employers 

paid them 25 per cent extra for work on those days. It is 

quite honourable to work on such days. We should also reduc" 

the number of religious holidays from the present number tc 

a maximum of seven days (three for Hindus, one each for 

Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists). 

After holidays are so restricted to the barest mni- 

mum, it may be desirable to have every second and fourtl 

Saturdays as holidays instead of only the second Saturr&y 

in the month as at present. This will not only give tie 

required long creak to civil servants, but also give hem 

time to attend to the more time-consuming problems in 'heir 

homes. The Second Pay Commission had, in fact, recomrended 

that all alternate Saturdays should be observed as holidays. 

7.10.2 ’We recommend that holidays should be restricted 
to the barest minimum. The system of declaring 
one day only as holiday as the Martyrs' Da/ 
or the Founder's Day instead of a number of days 
in honour of the memory of different parsers 
should be introduced. The number of religious 
holidays may be reduced to a maximum of sever, 
days, three for Hindus and one each for Muslims, 

Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists. For all reli¬ 
gious or other important days the persons concern 
ed may be asked to take leave. Every second and 
fourth Saturaay in the month may be declared, as 
a holiday, after the reduction in the number of 
holidays. 


RECOMMEND¬ 
ATION FOR 
ACTION 
(40) 
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SPECIAL 
STUDY TO 
BE MADE. 


RECOMMENDATION 
FOR ACTION 
(41) 


7.11.1 The subject of incentives as a factor 
in work motivation is highly specialised and 
technical. It should therefore be studied by 
experts department by department. The services 
of such institutions as the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, the Indian Institute of 
Man?gemrnt, etc. should be utilised from time to 
time to make detailed study of this question and 
Government should consider adoption of the results 
of such studies, for achieving a high level of 
productivity and efficiency in the public services. 
Thus, it will be possible to put into practice 
meaningful and practical schemes of incentives. 

7.11.2 Vie recommend that 

a systematic study of the 
question of provision of 
incentives in each depart¬ 
ment should he undertaken 
by Government in cooperation 
with s-’ch Institutions like 
the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, the 
Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment etc. 
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7.12.1 U g have- referred to merit promotion as 
one of the positive incentives for creation of 
sustained interest in work. Selection of 
persons for promotion on the basis of merit 
requires an assessment of the performance of 

the employr-os in their assignments '-nd has to 
be done very meticulously to maintain the 
confidence of the employees in the fairness 
of the assessment. 

7.12.2 The comparative merits of civil AMNUAL EVALUA¬ 

TION REPORTS 

servants are judged on the basis of th~ir 
past performance. For this purpose annual evalua¬ 
tion reports are written up for e^ch employee 
by his immediate superior and countersigned by 
the authority immediately superior to the report¬ 
ing officer. The performance report is designed 
for providing information about the employee's 
qualifications, ability, performance, integrity, 
capacity for future growth and traits for leadership, 
judgement, initiative, resourcefulness and 
cooperation. Further, it contains a column in which 
the countersigning officer categorises an employee as 
'outstanding’, 5 very good', 'good', 'fair', or 'poor'. 

The Departmental Promotion Committ-*e or the selecting 
authorities for promotion examine the files contain¬ 
ing these annual reports and classify them in groups 
in the order 'outstanding', 'very good', and 'good' 
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CRITICISM 


after excluding those considered not fit for 
promotion. TJndcr each group the names of the 
selected persons are arranged without disturbing 
their inter-se seniority. Generally, the zone for 
selection of candidates for promotion extends 
to five or six times the number of vacancies 
expected to arise during the course of the year. 

The promotions are made from this list in the order 
of the names arranged. The selection list is 
reviewed each year and if during the course of the 
year the official who is promoted does not earn 
a good report his name may be removed from the list. 
7.12.3 Dissatisfaction in regard to the way 
these reports arc written is universal While 
there is agreement that annual evaluation reports 
cannot altogether bo dispensed with, ve could not 
come across a single quarter where *here was no 
apprehension regarding the present methods of 
writing these reports. 

Governments have issued a number instructions 
in regard to the manner of writing these reports. 

The need for making these reports objective and 
fair has been recognised; but unfortunately hitherto 
no studied attempt has been made to tackle the 
problem at its root. The result is the increasing 
clamour for promotions by seniority which is not 
amenable to manipulation instead of by merits as 
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assessed by the evaluation reports. Senior Class I 
o Pr> icers have complained to us that the improper 
way in which those reports get written up amounts to 
a negation of the spirit of provisions in Art.311 of 
the Constitution which protects Civil servants from 
unjust demotions, etc. 

There are many reasons for the undependability 
of the evaluation reports. Officers are afraid of makin 
the correct assessment for fear of offending influentia 
supporters of the officers un^er report. In one Stuse 
we were given to understand that Ministers often sent 
for tho evaluation reports of particular Civil Servants 
and sometimes, even made their own entries in them. 

Even where such, extraneous influences are not there, 
the confidential reports suffer from bias occasioned by 
parochial, communal or other subjective feelings of the 
officers writing them. The reports are written by the 
officers when sitting in the isolation of their rooms 
and it is then that those parochial and other feelings 
tend to come to tho surfaco. Further, the reports 
arc all written in a great hurry because the present 
practice is for writing thorn all in the last week or 
fortnight every year. Even a fair-minded officer finds 
little timp to do justice to the officers under him; 
he scribbles a few lines in each officer'a file and 
is glad at tho end to have boon rid of a drudgery. 
Finally, the standards of reporting vary from officer 


to officer 
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SUGGESTED 
PROFORMA FOR 
THE RATING 
REPORT. 


Many reporting officers just make formal, 
insipid entries in the confidential reports, because 
they do not want an increase in their work or face the 
possibility of submitting explanations of their own 
when the reports are challenged before the higher 
authorities as being unfair. 

Yet, in the administration of the civil 
services which are by their nature widely spread over 
all urban and rural areas, the system of assessing 
merit by confidential reports cannot be dispensed with. 
It must be there; each confidential report is a brick 
in the administrative structure of the future. If 
these bricks are weak, the administrative structure 
will crumble altogether. There is force in the 
argument that a system in which the reports are 
written indifferently militates against the spirit of 
the provisions in Art. 311. 

Elaborate procedures will, therefore, be 
necessary in place of the present summary procedures 
for the writing up of these reports. Work may 
increase, but there can be no room for complaints 
that work has increased, so long as the objective 
of making those reports truly useful is not achieved. 
7 .12.4 We have given deep thought to the methods 
to be employed for obtaining an objective assessment 
of the work of the Civil servants. We find that the 
number and types of forms now in use are a legion. 
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This multiplicity contributes in part to the 
difficulty of properly assessing the work of the 
officers. It is not possible or desirable to 
prescribe one form for all Civil servants. But 
at the same time there is a strong case for 
considerably reducing the existing number of forms 
and for making all these forms conform to one 
pattern of reporting. 

We have examined a number of forms in 
use in offices in India as well as abroad. We 
have also seen forms in use in private sector 
units, such as, the Tatas, Hindustan Lever, etc. 

We feel that there are many ideas we can take 
from the practice in Canada and U.S.A. Reducing 
the form to the graphic type (as in Canada and 
U.S.A.) is most essential, as the answers to set 
questions bring in a great deal of uniformity in 
reporting. Besides, the manner of answering, 
that is, by ticking or checking in the box type 
column provided,saves a lot of time of the report¬ 
ing officers; he has only to nut the and *X* 

marks in the relevant places in the form and does 
not have to spend much time in writing long 
sentences. The drudgery part of writing the reports 
is thus saved. 

We give in /nnexure IX, forms for perfor¬ 
mance evaluation report which we suggest for all 
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civil servants (at the Centre and in the States), one 
for Grade 5 and above and the other for Grades I to 4 
shown in our 12-pay-scales scheme in paragraph 4.2.1. 
Both these forms contain two parts* one, the graphic 
with set questions, and the other, the narrative, in 
which the reporting officer (1) discusses, with 
concrete examples wherever possible, why the rating 
given against the various factors in the graphic part 
is high or low; and (2) adds any other point relevant 
to the particular officer, such as, any medical 
problem which may affect his performance. 

For the Civil servants of grades 5 and above 
we have in addition suggested a potential appraisal 
report in the form in Annexure X. 

The performance evaluation report should be 
shown to the rated officer. He should be asked to sign 
the report in token of having seen the report. If the 
officer refuses to sign, the fact shall be noted 
accordingly by the reporting officer. The potential 
appraisal report may contain reference to security 
matters which it may not be desirable at all to 
communicate to the officer under report, or it may 
contain reference to the habits, conduct and suitability 
for better jobs which may communicated to the officer 
but only orally, when it is necessary to do so from 
the point of view of improving the out-turn or 
efficiency of the officer. Consequently, any of the 
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points in this potential appraisal renort may, 
hovever, be mentioned to him orally, and any 
adverse remarks should, when desirable and possible, 
be communicated to him in writing and his acknowledge¬ 
ment therefor should be obtained and kept on record. 
7.12.5 We recommend the following procedure for 
writing the reports 

(1) Each Civil S-rvant should submit a 
brief report of about 300 words in 
his own words of the work done by 
him stating any special difficulties 
or other factors which came in his 
way, T Io should do this at the end 
of each year and submit it to his 
immediate officer who will assess 
his performance. This report will 
be attached with his performance 
evaluation report. A verbose report 
will be returned to the officer for 
re-submission in prescribed length. 

If this is not complied with the 
report will not be accepted. This 
is at present done to a lirnitec 
extent in the Case of Income Tax 
Officers). The Rajasthan Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Committee (Chairman, 

Shri H.C. Mathur) has also recommended 
this. 

(2) The performance evaluation report 
should be written both in the graphic 
as well as in the narrative f^rn 
prescribed. Against each factor, no 
box should be left blank. Those factors 
which are not applicable should be 
specifically marked as 'not applicable*. 

A tick mark Vy ' should be made ir. the 
box which most nearly applies. _f any 
factor is not adequately observed, a 
suitable remark should be made. 

(3) In view of the heavy wnrk load 
involved in writing of che reports, 
the work should be staggered and 
may be spread over a period of 

6 to 8 weeks in the year. 


STEPS FOR 
WRITING 
THE REPORT. 
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(4) A group of 3 officers should bo 
associated with the writing of the 
report, viz., (a) the immediate 
sunerior (the reporting officer), 

(b) the next higher authority 
(the reviewing officer), and (c) 

a senior representative of the 
Personnel branch. The representative 
of the Personnel Branch should 
always be of a higher grade than 
that of the officer reported upon. 

(5) The immediate superior should first 
write the report and take it to the 
reviewing of^ic^r for discussion. 

The senior representative of the 
Personnel Branch should be 
associated with the discussion. 

(6) The role of the representative of 
the Personnel Branch is only to 
ensure the application of appropriate 
and equitable standards. He is not 
to comment on the work of the 
official rated. When the reporting 
officer has completed the report 
including any adjustments he nay 
want to make as a result of the 
discussion with the reviewing 
officer and the representative 

of the personnel branch, the 
reviewing officer should comment 
on the work of the employee to 
the extent of his own observation 
and the extent to which he 
concurs with the reporting officer's 
report and to explain any differ¬ 
ences. The reviewing officer should 
countersign the report. The 
employee concerned would 'hen be 
called and the report sh^wn to 
him. Any change in the report to 
be made in the report thereafter 
should be recorded in the report 
under the signature of the reporting 
officer and countersigned by the 
reviewing officer. The employee's 
signature will also be taken on the 
report in token of his having seen 
the report and ho should be supplied 
with a copy. 

(7) Where it is not possible to adopt 
the procedure, because of the three 
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officers concerned not being in the 
same station, a special m-eting of 
these three officers should be 
arranged for this purpose at the 
station most convenient to them all. 

(?) If the official reported neon is 
not in the same station, the report 
should be shown by the reporting 
officer to the official at the 
first opportunity when those two 
meet and the copy of the report 
would also bo supplied to the 
official. This report should 
then be forwarded to the reviewing 
officer for making arrangements for 
custody. 

7.12.6 In the potential appraisal report, the same 
procedure would be followed. But in this case, only 
the two officers, namely, the reporting officer and the 
reviewing officer would be associated. The purpose 
of this report is to indicate the officer's capacity for 
growth of his leadership qualities, his ability zo 
assume higher level responsibility and any additional 
relevant factors, such as, habits, conduct, suitability, 
etc., which might limit or advance his career. This 
evaluation must he correlated with his performance 


evaluation report. 


7.12.7 In many cases, the Heads of Departments 

or the senior officers in the Department have no occasion 

to know personally the work of the persons working in 

the Department, even at the middle supervisory 
level, and all they came to know of their work 

is through their performance evaluation report. 

We suggest that in order to eliminate 
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CONFIDENT¬ 
IAL REPORTS 
BY DEPUTY 
COMMISSION¬ 
ER 


this deficiency in personnel Administration, in each 
year 20 per cent of the supervisory staff should by turn 
be interviewed individually for about 15 minutes by a high 
level Committee consisting of the Reporting, Reviewing and 
Personnel Officers during which they will have a discussion 
about the work of the official and a brief note of the dis¬ 
cussion should be kept in the file containing evaluation 
reports. 

7.12.8 The reporting officer should not refer to or have 
occasion to see at the time of writing the report, any 
report of the previous years of the employee. 

5.12.9 A uniform procedure for writing of the appraisal 
remarks on the work of officers by political executives 
should be evolved in the States and the Centre. They may 
write such reports only about the personal staff working 
directly under them. They may also give their remarks 
about such of the high officers working directly under 
them on such occasions when they specifically want to 
make the remarks or when they demit office, 

7.12.10 The employee will, if he wishes to do so, be given 
one chance to send a representation against the remarks in the 
report, addressed to the authority superior to the reviewing 
authority. If the reviewing officer is himself the head of 
the department, it will go to the next higher authority. 

7.12.11 The procedure outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs is only for recording of assessment- 
reports by departmental officers. It is now nece¬ 
ssary to deal with the practice prevailing all 

over the country of Deputy Commissioners writing 
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confidential reports on fellow officers of other 
Departments in the district such as the Superintendent 
of Police, the Civil Surgeon, the Executive Engineer 
and so on. Some resentment has been expressed in regard 
to this practice, especially because Deputy Commissioners 
are not competent to assess the professional work of 
civil servants in other Departments, hut we feel that 
this practice has its own merits and that it is both 
necesssary and possible to fit it in, though in a 
smaller measure, into the scheme recommended by us. 

The Deputy Commissioner should bo considered as writing 
his confidential reports not in any capacity as a 
superior officer or a monitor of all people working in 
his district, but as a referee rather in the manner of 
an umpire in a game of cricket or hockey. VJith 
Government far ^away in the Secretariat and with develop¬ 
mental schemes in the field requiring much coordination 
of work, it is the coordinating authority who as a 
neutral observer can send notes to Government on the 
state of affairs in the district. From this point of 
view, it is moss essential that this practice of Deputy 
Commissioners writing confidential reports on officers 
of the other Departments should be continued. 

As the Deputy Commissioner is not competent 
to assess professional performance, government should 
not expect him to write anything in Section I of the 
Assessment Report. He should only write in Section II 
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SAFE CUSTODY 
OF EVALUATION 
REPORTS 


CATEGORISA¬ 
TION AS 
•OUTSTANDING’ 
ETC. 


which provides for a narrative form of assessment of 
some aspects of the work of the District Officers. 

This report in narrative form should be sent by 
him direct to the officer who initiates the.assess¬ 
ment report on the District Officer concerned. 

7.12.12 The safe custody of the annual report 
has become very imnortant. The misplacing of the 
reports or its temporary non-availability during a 
selection will make all the difference to an employee. 
Hence instruction for the proper custody of the 
renort should be issued by the Central Personnel Agency 
to all Ministries, Departments, etc. Th° instruc¬ 
tions should include directions for scrutinising 

the reports by the authority concerned to ensure 
that the correct form has been used and that the 
instructions for writing report have been followed. 

7.12.13 The present system of selection for 
promotion on the basis of the classifications 
under the categories ’outstanding’, ’very good’, 
and ’good', has caused a lot of heart-burning 
among the employees. Uhile it is necessary that 
outstanding performance should be suitably rewarded, 
the difficulties in the way of an assessment of the 
work of an official as 'outstanding' make the whole 
system of grant of such accelerated promotion suspect 
in the eyes of the officials, whose work is not 
categorised as outstanding. The refinements we have 



suggested in the writing of the report will bring 
about observance of a certain amount of uniformity 
in the standards of judgment. VJe have retained 
even now five categories against the various factors 
to be commented uoon in the report. The overall 
evaluation of the report should be done only at the 
time when the officials are considered for -promotion 
by the Departmental Promotion Committee or the prescribed 
selection authority. This should be into three catego¬ 
ries - (1) unfit for promotion; (2) fit for promotion; 
and (3) outstanding. On the basis of statistical average 
we feel that persons of outstanding calibre will not be 
as large as one finds at present categorised in the 
evaluation reports and that it is unrealistic to exnoct 
that more than about 5 nor cent of persons would be out¬ 
standing. We, therefore, feel that when promotions 
are taken up for consideration the Departmental 
Promotion Committee or the selection authorities should 
classify not more than 5 % of the officials as outstand¬ 
ing out of the number of persons considered. The number 
of persons to be considered will be five to six times 
the number of vacancies to he filled up. This procedure 
will serve as real incentive to those who are really 
outstanding and at the same time will also not lead to 
large number of supersessions and lowering of the 
morale as a whole. 
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RECOMMENDATION 7.12.14 We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

FOR ACTION 

(42) (1) Each civil servant should submit a 

brief report in his own words on 
the work done by him. * lie may mention 
any difficulties or other factors 
which came in his way. This report 
should be taken into account in the 
appraisal of his work and will be 
attached to his performance evalua¬ 
tion report. 

(2) The performance evaluation renrt 
should be written in two parts: one 
in the graphic, and the other in the 
narrative form, as proscribed by us. 

(3) Three officers should be associated 
with the writing of the report : 

(a) the immediate superior officer 
(the reporting officer), (b) the next 
higher authority (the reviewing 
officer), and (c) a senior represen¬ 
tative of the Personnel Branch who 
should be a higher grade than that 

of the officer reported upon. 

(4) Immediately after the report is 
written, it should be shown to the 
employee, and his signature obtained 
in it in token of compliance with 
this procedure. 

(5) For certain categories of officers 
a potential appraisal report in the 
form prescribed by us should also be 
maintained. 

(6) Twenty percent of the supervisory 
staff should by turn be interviewed 
individually each year by a Committee 
consisting of the Reporting, Review¬ 
ing and Personnel Officers during 
which the work of the official should 
be discussed and a brief note of the 
discussion should be kept in the file 
containing the evaluation reports. 

(7) A political executive should be 
repaired to write the annual report 

of only his personal staff. In respect 
of other high officers working direct¬ 
ly under him he may give his remarks 
on such occasions when he specifically 
wants to make the remarks or when he 
demits office. 
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(8) The employee should he given the 
right to make a representation 

gainst the remarks made in his 
annual report. 

(9) The Deputy Commissioner who is 
renuired to give a general report 
on the other officers not working 
directly under him should send his 
remarks to the reporting officer 
concerned. 

(10) The instructions for safe custody 
of the reports should be issued by 
the Central Personnel Agency. 

(11) The overall evaluation of the report 
should be made by the departmental 
promotion committee or the concerned 
authority only into' three categories: 
’unfit for rromotion’, ’fit for 
promotion* or •outstanding*. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WELFARE SCHEMES AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
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WELFARE 


CHAPTER VIII 

WELFARE SCHEMES AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

8 . 1 . 1 . Welfare matters have received a lot of 
attention, hut in a diffused manner. The result is 
that only the fringe of the problem has been tackled. 

If; on the one hand, we desire that discipline 
should be enforced - rigorously if and when necessary - 
and that inefficiency should be at a discount, we 
should, on the other hand, attend to welfare matters 
in a large way, hitherto undreamt of« Whatever the odds 
against, these matters must be taken in hand forthwith. 

Action hitherto taken has been meagre because i 

(1) e/en with avowed socialist objectives 
there has not been adequate apprecia¬ 
tion of this problem; 

( 2 ) the field is so vast as to be baffling; 

( 3 ) the problem has a dominant social aspect, 
and may sometimes demand 'regimentation* 
methods of solution; 

and ( 4 ) funds can never be adequate for even 
one item, e.g., housing, demanding a 
frightening share of the resources 
of the nation. 

When civil servants go on strike, it is true, 
they hold the suffering public to ransom. Farmers, 
millions of them cannot go on strike. They have to 
take what weather and their environment give them. 

If civil servants make a mess of agricultural policies, 
delay fertilizer projects, the people have to face 
starvation in silence. Similar is the fate of 
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millions of petty shop-keepers, craftsmen and professional 
men. It is callousness, no doubt, for the civil servants 
to desert their posts of duty and adopt measures amounting 
to extortion. This tendency has to be put down with a firm 
hand. But the other side should not be forgotten. That 
there is this other side has not been fully i nderstood by 
the average citizen. Our leaders have, however, deep 
down in their minds, a vague apprehension of .his other 

side; and this is responsible for the bitter contrast 
provided by the rigorousness of a rule of conduct and 
the pathetic inability to enforce the same. 

If the civil servant keeps the most important 
machinery of Government alive - and therefore the average 
citizen alive - the citizen should give him in return a 
sense of well-being. If the problem is put to him this 
way, he will find it hard to demur. But at the moment, 
the citizen Is passive; the Government too pre-occupied 
and the nation, as ever, lacking in funds, w ; th the 
result that the civil servant outside his office is at 
the mercy of the bad elements in society. 

As soon as dearness allowance is raised, clerks 
living as tenants get notices from their landlords either 
to quit or to pay a higher rent which absorbs most of the 
increase in the dearness allowance. In a less direct way, 
prices of commodities chase every order passed by the 
Government to increase an allowance of the civil servant. 
This vicious circle has to be tackled by Government in a 
big way. A big way does not necessarily mean heavy 
financing which is out of the question. But it does 
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mean some finance plus rigorous methods to put down 
the cupidity of the exploiting sections in society. 

We should adopt these measures not because an ideology 
favours them, but solely because cur conditions 
demand them. We can cite certain steps taken under the 
British rule as precedents for this logic : 

(1) When agricultural holdings became terribly 
fragmented, the Government came up towards the close 

cf th^ 19th century vrith the Consolidation of Holdings 
Act under which if 50 per cent, or more people in a 
village agreed, the holdings in the entire village 
could be taken up for consolidation compulsorily. 

(2) When doubts became too burdensome to the 
farmers, the Usurious Loans Act was introduced. When 
the position became worse, Government went in a large 
way - in the 1930’s - for Debt 'Conciliation' by 
summary procedures loaded heavily in favour of the 
farmer. More such instances can be given, but it is 
not necessary. 

8.1.2. A lot of welfare work is no doubt being done 
now. But this is in many ways spasmodic, often 
depending on the initiative of parti culai* 
officers and not as the outcome of a comprehensive 
policy. Where such initiative is lacking, the 
work done is not impressive. We have come across 
Welfare Officers who are only designated as 
such, but who do practically nothing by way of 
welfare work } as they have neither the time for 
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the same, nor the finance or other sanctions to assist 

them. Welfare work can, in fact, provide an adequate 

answer to the ever-growing demand for increase in pay 

or dearness and other allowances. 

In the Central Secretariat at Delhi, as also 

in the Railways and in the P&T Department, substantial 

welfare work is being done. The same should new be done 

for civil servants in all ether departments. 

Welfare measures for the civil servants should 

be discussed aid planned in this context. 

8.1.3. We recommend that welfare schemes for 
the employees should receive special 
attention under the guidance of 
trained officers, as has been done to 
a certain extent in the Central Secre¬ 
tariat, the Railways and the Posts and 
Telegraphs and in the Defence Forces. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTIQJ 
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HOUSING 

ACCOMMO¬ 

DATION. 


8.2.1. We take the most difficult subject, housing 
accommodation, first. This can never be solved by- 

finance. Cooperative housing units, Government quarters, 
grant of house building advances touch only the 
fringe of the problem. All these should be there 
no doubt - these measures cannot be abandoned. But 
drastic measures such as those below may also be 
considered. 

(i) The first is freezing of rents of quarters 
occupied by civil servants of upper middle, middle and 
lower grades and scaling them down to levels prevailing 
in a year of reference selected after a careful 
survey of the upward movement of rents and of the 
costs of buildings. This, however, gets linked up 
with feezing of prices and brake on dearness and 
other allowances. With regard to prices and rents we 

have a situation now similar to the indebtedness of 

farmers in the 1930's when Debt Conciliation courts 
were established to scale down debts even if contracts 
did no- provide for the same. Drastic legislation for 
wage and. price freezing is inevitable now. 

(ii) Exchange of quarters in the manner 
of consolidation of holdings may be done. A survey 
has shown in Bangalore that hundreds of clerks going 
from the south-end to offices in the north would 
gladly exchange houses of about equal utility with 
hundreds of clerks going from the north-eud to 
offices in the south. 
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This exchange will further ease traffic, specially, 
bus traffic, the expenditure on upkeep of bicycles, and the 
time and fatigue of long journeys. This is a job which no 
private agency can undertake. Only Government can. 

The scheme could be extended to upper class tenants 
willing to join. The gain to the nation in petrol bills, 
etc. is too big to be spurned. 

(iii) Low-cost houses on ownership basis can be 
built for the staff. Mud-huts are not to be despised 
because they look different from the brick and concrete 
houses. Sven mud-huts can be constructed to look attractive. 
The best of such examples was Mahatma Gandhi's hut in 
Sevagram. The mud can be made vermin and white-ant proof 

by prior treatment with pesticidal chemicals. These 
mud-huts (of the type we have seen constructed by manage¬ 
ments of small industrial units) lock decent,are comfortable 
and cost about Rs.8/- per square foot. Nothing else can 
be cheaper and yet suitable. 

(iv) Shifting of Government departments and 
offices to suburban areas and other towns where housing 
needs to be encouraged as a business and where housing 
is cheaper and available. Such dispersal of offices and 
departments is possible in these days when frear use of 
telephones, teleprinters and modern tele-communication 
facilities can be made available between one office 

and another. 

tv) Construction of multi-storeyed blocks of 
flats in areaa nearer to the heart of the city can be 
. TVio ov^mni & we have come across of 
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this type of housing is the seven-storeyed ( 8 -floored) 
blocks of flats in Ramakrishnapuram in New Delhi. 

(vi) Hostelsv-especially for unmarried civil 
servants may be provided. Such quarters could be 
allotted also to officers who are temporary or whose 
tenures in a given town or city are short. In Kerala 
unmarried non-gazetted civil servants have partially 
solved their board and lodging problems by organising 
hostels for themselves in hired buildings. In Trivandrum 
there are hostels for men as well as for women. A 
person when he gets married, vacates the room which is 
then allotted to the next unmarried person on the 
waiting list. As expenses are shared, the non-gazetted 

officers find that they can live comfortably on very 
moderate budgets. Governments should encour age such 
hostels, especially for unmarried civil servants. 

(vii) Transit and camp accommodations may be 
arranged for short stay. 

(viii) The rules relating to allotment of 
government accommodation should not be changed frequently. 
The rule should provide for allotment of appropriate 
type of Government accommodation on the basis of 
his date of first appointment to Government service 
irrespective of the rate on which he reached the pay 
scale for that type. The procedure of allotment of 
the next below type house should also be revised. 

In this way, an employee will at least be sure of 
getting some accommodation in the course of his 


**• x-n wrr -$ r% rs 


TH-? q T.n 11 al sn nut an end to the present 
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practice of temporary persons and persons appointed on 
ad hoc basis getting preference over permanent and senior 
staff in the matter of allotment of houses. 

(ix) Decentralisation of the collection of rent 
for government accommodation should be adopted, so that 
each Ministry or Department may keep the rent accounts, 
instead of, as at present, in a centralised office; and so 
that the 'no demand certificates' can be issued without the 
inordinate delay now experienced. This will save a lot of 
routine work also. 

(x) Housing colonies for civil servants are 
perhaps better constructed not on the growing perimeters 
of large cities, but far enough from the municipal limits. 
This has many advantages and few disadvantages. A study of 
housing in Bangalore will make this clear. The Trust Board 
there is building houses in perimeter sites already six 
miles from the city offices. Land values in these sites 
are about Rs.30/1 per square yard, i.e. , about Gs.1,50,000/- 
per acre. But outside the Bangalore Corporation limits, 

on the eighth mile of the same road land values are around 
Bs.8,000/- per acre. With conversion and betternent charges, 
this may go up at the most to Rs.10,000/-. 

Building materials on the eighth-ninth mile in 
Bangalore are 30 per cent, cheaper because of the smaller 
lead required. Walls of red earth (available in plenty 
in Bangalore and suitable for building) treated with 
pesticidal chemicals - or even walls of second class 
bricks (which are ail right for single floor houses) 
plastered with mortar will bring costs lower. 
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Contractors do not relish these ideas because their 
profits would then be less and also because working in 
cement is so much easier. And unfortunately Government 
building work is in the grip of those contractors and 
the rule-and-tradition minded people in the P.W.D. 

As a concession to such colonies, no conver¬ 
sion charges need be levied. But, in return, the colony 
should undertake to maintain a vegetable patch (and 
possibly poultry) on a self-sufficiency basis. The 
advantages are many, both in terms of comfort and money : 

(1) In the city there will be less conge¬ 
stion; lowered land values; less 
strain on traffic and on the other 
municipal resources; etc. 

(2) Because of lower costs of land and 
building materials the average cost 
of building will be of the order of 
Rs.8/- to Rs.9/- per square foot; and 
on a non-profit basis, Government may 
afford to lot out a 2,000 square feet 
plot with a 500 square feet house on a 
rent of Rs.25/- per month on the basis 
of a five per cent- return plus ' annual 
repair’ costs at two per cent. 

The disadvantage of longer distance is not so 
much as it appears to be at first sight when we see even 
to-day hundreds of buses owned by Hindustan Aircraft, 
Hindustan Machine Tools and many other public sector 
undertakings rushing along the city roads (causing 
much avoidable traffic congestion) and taking thousands 
of workers daily from city dwellings to factories seven 
or more miles from the city, - Just the opposite of what 
we should now have in .the national interest. 

If half the area in such colonies is allowed 
to be let out on fair, not usurious, rents to people 
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on a colony as a whole may go up to a net six per cent and 
even private building companies may come forward to take up 
the work of establishing the colonies. 

(xi) Last, but not least, we come to the tragic 
feature of buildings loft half complete after expenditure 
of crores of rupees. These are vacant while pressure for 
housing keeps on mounting. We can print out the following 
as most glaring instances : 

(a) In Delhi, in Ramakrishnapuram, there are about 
a couple of thousand quarters complete except for water tap 
and drainage connections. Crores of rupees have been spent 
and yet the buildings have been unoccupied for years. They 
are in a condition even now fit for occupation at a pinch. 

This is right under the nose of the Union Ministry concerned. 

A newspaper article recently made a special mention of these 
houses and estimated the loss in rents to the Union Govern¬ 
ment at Rs.2 lakhs monthly; yet, these buildings have become 
a blind spot and they are in fact becoming subject to fast 
depreciation for want of adequate attention. 

Cb) In Bangalore there are two huge blocks of flats 
in Jayanagar extension. These are complete in every respect 
and can be allotted to about 50 families of class III officers. 
But some silly dispute with the Corporation or something 
like that has converted these buildings into another blind 
spot. 

(c) In Kolar, a -district place in Mysore State, 
about 40 quarters are complete but have been vacant for 
a long time on account of an unsolved dispute with the 
municipal author!tie??. 
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There may be many such instances. Governments 
concerned should take special measures for early com¬ 
pletion and allotment of all these vacant quarters. 

Legal matters may continue to remain pending, but these 
should not come in the way of immediate completion and 
allotment of these quarters. If finances come in the 
ways loans should be raised earmarked for these building 
projects. 


8.2.2. We recommend as follows '• 

(1) There should be a policy of freezing 
of rents of houses along with freezing 
of prices of essential commodities and 
wages of the staff, so that the real 
income of the employee is not eroded 
by inflation. 

(2) Allotment of houses to Government 
employees should be made in such a 
way that the employees are housed in 
the neighbourhood or not far from 
their offices. 

(3) Legislation on the lines of the law 
for consolidation of land holdings may 
be considered, to enable exchange of 
accommodation on a largo-scale among 
the employees in a manner which will 
result in their living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of or not far from their offices, 

( 4 ) In order to reduce the cost of construc¬ 
tion and therefore to keep rents low, 
housing colonies for Government servants 
may be developed on sites outside or near 
the perimeter of the city where land and 
building materials would be cheap. Less 
expensive, but at the same time, durable 
building materials should be used for 
construction, such as the use of mortar 
or cheap bonding materials such as 
pesticide-treated clay, instead of cement, etc. 

(5) Existing measures for easing the position 
of housing accommodation by construction 
of houses through cooperative housing 
societies, grant of loans from L.I.C, 
and duly recognised financial institu¬ 
tions, allotment of land at reasonable 
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(6) To avoid over-crowding and consequent 
problems of transport, high rents, etc., 
Government offices should be dispersed 
and located in suburban areas and even 
in smaller towns. 

(7) Construction of multi-storeyed blocks 
of flats should be the rule in cities 
and bigger towns. 

(8) Rules for allotment of Government 
accommodation should enable allotment 
to the employee on the basis of his 
first appointment as civil servant, 
irrespective of the date on which he has 
become eligible for getting the appro¬ 
priate type of Government accommodation. 

(9) The procedure for collection of rent 
for Government accommodation should be 
decentralised. 

(10) The time taken for completion of the 
construction of Government houses and 
ms,cing them ready for allotment should 
be reduced by proper and effective 
co-ordination among the various 
authorities concerned. Cases of 
inordinate delay are unfortunately 
too common. 
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8.3.1. Transport is one of the many difficult problems 

faced by the employees. This is also given as sn excuse 

for late attendance or early departure from office. 

Transport by public conveyance to and from fixed points 

for Government officials on reasonable charges should 

be arranged by Government. This should not be difficult 

where transport is nationalised. It should also be 

seen that bus routes and bus services are so worked 

out as *o transport civil servants to and from the place 

of work punctually. It should be made the responsibility 

of an authority such as the Inspector-General of Police 

to see that this is done in each State. The system of grant 

of advances for the purchase of conveyance of the employees, 

such as cycle, scooter, motor-cycle, motor cars, etc. 

should continue, if not extended further. 

8.3.2 We recommend that transport to and 
from Government colonies and public 
offices may be arranged by Govern¬ 
ment on payment of reasonable changes, 
by hiring public conveyance running 
in the city or by arranging the bus 
services on suitable routes. 
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8 . 4 . 1 . The existing arrangements in regard to 
medical facilities for civil servants and their 
families are good, even though improvements are 
always possible. 

The Central Government Health Scheme (C.G.H.S.) 
available to Central Government employees at Delhi 
should be extended on a phased programme to all civil 
servants in the States as well as at the Centre in other 
places in place of the existing reimbursement scheme. 

There are two factors which limit the extension of this 
or any scheme; one, is the cost and the other, the loss 
often heavy - caused by the misuse by civil servants of 
the facilities made available to them. 

Regarding the first factor, there is no reason 
why part of the cost should not be recovered in the manner 
recoveries are made from similarly placed employees in 
the private sector under the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme (E.S.I.S.). Expenses on medicines are a normal 
item in a householder’s budget, in no way different from 
expenses on food and clothes. While medical check-up 
by Government doctors may be free, there appears to be 
no reason why all medicines should be supplied altogether 
free. At the same time, medical bills may be oo heavy 
in particular cases of prolonged illness and it may not 
be fair to saddle the individual with all the expenses. 

A more equitable way would then be to recover the cost of 
the medicines 07 a health insurance scheme as in U.K. 
under which all people including civil servants would 
be liable to pay the prescribed premia. 



Pending extension of Central Government Health Scheme 
to other areas, each hospital may hav6 a separate wing 
for civil servants, who in turn will have to make contri¬ 
bution as in the C.G.H.S, 

In the re-imbursement scheme distinction is 
made no doubt between medicines, the cost of which can 
be reimbursed and medicines the cost of which cannot 
be so re-imbursed. But the administration of the rules 
in this respect is very lax. 

In the Police Department, a Police Relief Welfare 
Fund is maintained for meeting the Cost to the extent 
possible of the non-reimbursable items. Perhaps similar 
funds can be built up for other civil services. In any 
case the burden of free medicines to civil servants 
should not fall on the public in an inequitable manner. 

Regarding the misuse of the facilities we may 
quote one news item from the 'Deccan Herald' (Bangalore) 
dated 13th January 1967 t 

"NEW DELHI, Jan. 12 - How mere registration 
of a case by the,Special Police Establish¬ 
ment of the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion has a deterrent effect is shown frcm 
the amounts claimed on medical grounds by 
some postal officials. 

In February 1966, the CBI started an 
investigation against a postmaster in 
Madras State who in collusion with the 
authorised medical attendants, druggists 
and some employees, was cheating the 
Government by preparing false medical 
reimbursement bills for the employees. 

Soon after the case was registered* the 
bills started showing a downward trend 
and the total expenditure on this account 
for March-December 1966 came to only 
to. 19,000 as against Bs.2,79,000 claimed in 
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.While an amount of te.28,964/- had been 

claimed on account of reimbursement of medi¬ 
cal charges during April, 1965, the claims 
during the same month in 1966 was a* mere* 

Rs.632/-. 

.Now the postal authorities concerned 

are surrendering about to. 1,80,000/*- out of 
their budget allotment of Rs.2,39,800/-. 

In previous years, they had been asking for 
supplementary allotments. ..." 

This kind of leakage is a great source of worry 
to the State when It thinks of enlarging medical facili¬ 
ties to civil servants. 

The main reason for this leakage is that the 
administrative side is very poor. This is where medical 
men coining to occupy administrative positions can help 
plug leakages. 

8.4.2. There is much loose thinking in Governments on 
the question of prescribing medicines. A Civil Surgeon 
will prescribe quinine fbr malaria and the civil servant 
can legitimately get the same under the rules for medical 
facilities. But the same Civil Surgeon can also 'prescribe* 
alcohol as necessary for health reasons to an applicant 
wanting a permit for drink under the Prohibition rules1 
Could the 'patient* then expect a regular free supply 
of alcohol by the State in Order that he may be in a fit 
state of health to serve the State? 

This particular question will straightaway be 
answered in the negative. But between these two extremes - 
quinine and alcohol - there are the items which approxi¬ 
mate to the one or tc the other. Those which are of the 
quinine type are medicine's which can be given free. 

But vitamins or calcium gluconate or ' drakshasava* which 
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any person in a normal state of health can take for 
years as a substitute for vegetables in a balanced diet 
approximate to the other extreme. It can never be the 
responsibility of the State to provide these 'pick-me-up* 
prescription free. But this is what is happening, A 
precise distinction should, therefore, be made between 
medicines prescribed for an incapacitating illness and 
medicines given for purposes of sheer 'pep', whatever 
this 'pep* may be. 

It is not easy for us to generalise and theorise 
on the question of medical facilities for civil servants. 
But it is time that a competent committee of medical men 
is set up to review the rules for dispensing medicines 
and re-cast them in a rational, elaborate manner. If 
this is not done, the incidents reported in the news 
item quoted above from the 'Deccan Herald' of 13th 
January 1967 will become daily occurrences in every 
office - if they are not already so - to the detriment 
of the nation's economy. 

Distinction is being made and rightly so 
between men in the Police Department and others. The 
former are on duty on call at any and all times and 
it is necessary in the interests of security to keep 
them not merely free from incapacitating illnesses 
but also in a state of utter fitness physically. May be, 
this distinction can be extended to people putting 
arduous physical work in the field. But this 
point would need a more detailed study. 
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8.4.3. The system of reimbursement of cost of medicines 
purchased from private sector shops is open to abuse in 
some instances. Free supply of medicines may be arranged 
from hospitals which in turn must take their stock from 
Government Medical Stores. Adulteration of drugs is a 
persisting evil in this country. Supplies of medicines 

to civil servants should, therefore, come eventually largely 
from Government hospitals or Government medical stores, 
municipal hospitals, Government supervised «ooperative 
stores, etc. Formerly jails used to manufacture quinine 
and cinchona pills and these used to be sold to the public 
through post offices. Possibly, such small manuf acturirg 
units for the manufacture of the safer types of pills, e.g., 
asprin, vitamins, etc., may be undertaken on a larger 
scale. In any case, in due course of time, the bulk of 
medicines meant for civil servants must come from Govern¬ 
ment or public sector undertakings: 

8.4.4. In one respect, however, rules of financing will 
have to be relaxed and this is in respect of fanily 
planning. Civil servants number a good few millions (if 
railways, P&T, Ordnance factories, etc. are included) 
and so form a not negligible proportion of the country's 
total population. The impact of effective family planning 
by civil servants is thus bound to be forceful as an 
example by way of publicity to. the rest of the nation. 

Family planning programmes should, therefore, be wholly 
financed by Staf>e and Central Governments in so far as they 
concern civil servants. If Government has taken power to 
punish an officer departmentally, if he contracts a 
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apply restrictions and incentives to encotr age small 
sizes of families. The first of such steps should 
be the ?.imitation of free education of a civil servant* 
children to two and not more. The State should not 
be bound to subsidise education, etc. of those 
brought into being beyond the sustaining capacity 
of the nation. Similar other restrictions on family 
privileges and concessions should also be consi¬ 
dered. The Maharashtra Government have already 
started such measures. 

The civil servants’ financial contribution 
to the C.G.H.S. shoiild again be a fixed sum per person 
in his family and not a fixed sum as at present per 
family, irrespective of the beneficiaries of the 
scheme. The fixed sum should of course be related 
to the salary. 

P.4.5. We recommend that s 

(1) The Central Government Health Scheme 
available in D e lhi to Central Govern¬ 
ment employees should, as far as possible, 
be extended to all civil servants in 
other areas and should replace the 
present reimbursement schemes for 
provision of medical facilities. 

(2) In places where separate provision 
for treatment of Government employees 
is not possible, separate wings may 
be provided in the Municipal or State 
Government Hospitals for the treatment 
of Government employees and supply 

of medicines to them. 

(3) Under the schemes for reimbursement 
of the cost of medical treatment and 
administration of medicines at present 
applicable, the rules daould provide 
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for the reimbursement of the cost of 
essential and ethical drugs only and 
not of preparations (e.g. vitamins) 
which can as well be categorised as 
special food or tonics for making up 
nutritional deficiencies of food by 
persons in normal health. 

(4) As the system of reimbursement of the 
cost of medicines purchased from the 
market is open to abuse, arrangements 
should be made for supply of the 
medicines from the Government or Munici¬ 
pal Hospitals or Government Medical Stores, 
or Government-supervised Cooperative 
Stores, or from Government factories 
manufacturing medicines. 

(5) Steps for encouraging family planning 
among Government employees should be 
taken by Government as a special measure. 
C-G.H.S. facilities should be on a 
lesser scale as the family increases 
beyond a limit. 

(6) The monetary contribution from an 
employee under the Central Government 
Health Scheme should-be-baS'ed'~on "the 
number of entitled beneficiaries in 
his house. 
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8.5.1. In Government offices the subject of employee 
guidance and counselling has not received much atten¬ 
tion. There are the usual problems of the employees, 
such as, housing, admission in schools and colleges, 
and adxmission of their ailing dependents in hospitals; 
these affect their behaviour and attitude to work. 

These are personal problems and if' unsolved, can have 
a profound disturbing effect on their official 
performance. A little guidance and counselling wilL.be of 
great psychological value. A beginning has been made 

in Central Government departments like the P&T 
and Railways for attending to these problems. But this 
work is done by men, many of whom are not professionally 
qualified and have not received any special training 
for this purpose. Hence, no appreciable impact has 
been felt of the work done hitherto. 

8.5.2. As the Supervisor is likely to know the 
individual idiosyncracies of an employee, his emotional 
make-up, his work pace, etc., he would be the fittest 
person for giving proper advice to the employee. The 
Supervisor should, therefore, be given general training 
in the art of handling employees' grievances and in 
employee counselling. 

8.5.3. There should be a central point in every 
large sized office at which the work of employee coun¬ 
selling and guidance should receive careful attention. 

The person appointed should be fully qualified and 
trained in social psychology and-luman re-lation-s. 

In the Central Government the nodal point at which 
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the probloms of welfare of the employees are considered 
is located in the Home Ministry with a Chief Welfare 
Officer. Welfare Officers are nominated in each Ministry 
and in the headquarters of attached and subordinate offi¬ 
ces who receive instructions and guidance in welfare matters 
from the nodal authority in the Home Ministry. Such of 
th 6 Welfare Officers at present appointed in the Ministries 
and attached and subordinate offices at the Centre, as are 
not specially trained in this work should, therefore, be 
replaced by qualified and trainedpersons. The represen¬ 
tatives of the Staff Associations are nominated to advise 
the Chief Welfare Officers and the Welfare Officers in the 
matter of wei.fare problems of the employees. This practice 
should be continued. 

8.5.4. Many grievances of the employees arise THE RQLS 

OF SUPER- 

from misunderstandings oj* pr^l®ms that should be VISOR IN 

COUNSEL- 

settled promptly, .and satisfactorily on an informal LING, 
basis at the Supervisor's level before they become 
causes for serious discontent. These matters should 
be settled by counselling and mediation, at the initial 
stage itself. An effort should be made to explore the 
source of any difficulty, and suggestions of constructive 
ways to overcome such difficulty should be made. Such 
counselling of employees is to be treated as private 
matter between the supervisor and the employee. 

8.5.5. Many of the breaches of the discipline 

MINOR 

balling for disciplinary action of a minor nature GRIEVANCES 
could be settled by proper counselling at the initial 
stage. Apart from the provisions made in the rules 
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a procedure by which the causes for dissatisfaction 
to the employee which ultimately develop into disci¬ 
plinary cases are discovered at the early stage and 
remedial action taken. An employee who considers 
himself aggrieved in such matters, such as inadequate 
attention to his personal rights, leave, etc., should 
discuss the matter with his immediate supervisor and 
if his grievance is not resolved to his satisfaction, 
he may be given the right to discuss the matter with 
the Head of the Office or the immediate superior of his 
supervisor, or to send a written representation. It 
should be laid down as a rule that the representation 
should be acknowledged immediately and decision taken 
within a month. 

8.5.6. We recommend that employee counselling 
and guidance should receive urgent 
attention. The Supervisor should be the 
main person who should undertake this work 
at the initial stage. The Supervisor 
and Welfare Officers required to do this 
work should be given necessary training 
in the methods of handling employees' 
grievances. The Welfare Officers should 
associate a representative of the Staff 
Associations in welfare matters. The 
machinery for attending to the grievances 
of employees should act with expedition. 
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8.6.1. We have referred to canteens for staff in CAiiTEM 

FAC1LX— 

Chapter VI. Government encourages the setting up of TIES, 
canteens on a cooperative basis by the employees by 
giving several concessions in the matter of accommo¬ 
dation and provision of funds for meeting the initial 
requirements of equipment, etc. The Welfare Council or 
Committee appointed in each office keeps an eye over the 
working of the canteen. In spite of these the standards 

of cleanliness and the quality of food supplied by these 
canteens leave much to be desired. The Welfare Officer 
should be specifically held responsible to see that 
canteen services are up to the prescribed health standard. 

The element of subsidy by Government towards the working 
of the canteens should be increased wherever necessary so 
that the employees are enabled to avail of the facilities 
at reasonable rates. We have also recommended measures 
where the economy effected by the cooperative efforts 
of the staff should be utilised for subsidising the 
expenditure on such common facilities. The staff canteen 
may be included as one of such items for getting this 
subsidy. 

8.6.2. We recommend that a welfare council or RECOMMENDA- 

ccmmittee appointed in each office should TION FOR 
attend to welfare matters* including the ACTION 
st an darts of cleanliness of the office, (4c) 

the canteen*^ etc. 
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TRAVEL 8.7.1. At present travel concessions are available to 
COHCESSION 

government employees for visiting their home towns on 
eax-nea leave once in two years. For the first 400 kilo¬ 
meters of the journey to and fro the employee has to 
bear the fare and the Government reimburses him the 
expenditure on the fare for the remaining distance. 

The majority of the eligible Government servants avail 
of these concessions. 

8.7.2. There is every justification for removing the 
400 kilometers restriction and for making the travel 
concession annual or at least more liberal. The railway 
employees get railway passes and other concessions on 
a far more liberal scale than is desired or is justi¬ 
fiable fr^m the national point of view. It is no 
doubt very difficult to deal with this problem which 
"by now has become an almost impregnable verted interest. 
But a beginning has to be made-so that civil servants 
in other departments do not feel discriminated 
against. Vfe feel that all civil servants, including 
railway men should get the same travel concessions. 

This can be done only by a reduction., in -the scale of 
travel concessions of the railway employees and 
liberalisation of the concessions to the others to 
some extent. The objective should be to see that 
in course of time all civil servants get the same 
travel concessions - concessions which at the same 
time the railways and the country can afford. 
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Although the financial implications of this suggestion 
have not "been worked out, one can safely say that with 
the levelling down of the present concessions to railwayman, 
there is the possibility of Government even making a 
substantial saving, especially as railwaymen form 54$ 
c-f the total number of Central Civil servants. 
a.,7.3. Reimbursement of the cost of railway tickets may 
be replaced by the warrant system as for railwaymen and 
for the defence personnel. This will reduce the work load 
all round. This will have to be taken up with the 
Ministry of Railways. 

8.7.4. We recommend as follows : RECOMMENDA¬ 

TION FOR 

Cl) The travel concession for visiting ACTION 
home town for the employees may be C49^ 

liberalised,by making them eligible 
for it annually. 

(2) Uniformity in the scale of travel 
concessions should be introduced as 
between railway servants and other 
employees by curtailing the concessions 
now permitted to railway servants. 

(3) Reimbursement of the charges for 
the railway fares may be replaced by 
a warrant system. 
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HOLIDAY 

HOMS 


8.8.1. How to spend leave in a relaxed manner is 
a problem which civil servants dwelling in cities 
cannot easily solve. Travelling and sight-seeing 
are expensive. The result is that leave is often 
spent in boredom. Civil servants should not be 
unduly encouraged to forego their leave, as leave 
periods are recuperative. In fact, civil servants 
who have not taken leave for long stretches at a 
time should be encouraged to take leave and spend the 
leave in relaxation and recuperation. Holiday 
homes are a useful aid in this direction. 

Maharashtra has a holiday home or two 
on this model for the lower paid civil servants. 

Holiday homes should be built especially 
at all places of tourist interest (and not necessarily 
all at costly summer centres like Simla). This will 
encourage tourism also. Civil servants proceeding on 
leave to holiday homes in places of tourist interest 
should be given travel concessions such as those 
offered by the railways to persons going to hill 
stations in summer, that is, one and a half fares for 
the to and fro journeys. 

The Department of Tourism should in fact 
consider as valuable the publicity that tourist 
centres will get from civil servants visiting them 
on leave. 

The holiday homes do not have to be built 
on lavish scales. Hired buildings if available can 
be taken up for this purpose. Existing dak bungalows 
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or rest houses, especially at or near tourist centres 
can (with or without extensions) he used as holiday 
homes. When there is rush even tents could be pitched, 
for residential purpose on fair rents. A visitor to 
Pahalgam in Kashmir cannot but be impressed by the way 
tourists of all classes enjoy staying in tents. Depart¬ 
ments of Tourism should give special attention to attract 
civil servant visitors to tourist centres. 

8.8.2. We recommend that : 

(1) Holiday homes for Government 
servants should be built at 
places of tourist interest. 

(2) Government servants should be 
encouraged to take leave, so 
that they can relax and come back 
to their jobs refreshed. They 
should also be encouraged to take 
study leave for undergoing special 
training or special refresher or 
other courses, to improve their 
skills and knowledge. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 
ACTION 
(50) 



U {.J 
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OMRADE- 8.9.1. A tradition of social fellowship among public 

HIP. 

servants should be fostered in a big way. In the past, 
it was obligatory for young civil servants to join clubs. 
Junior officers had often to work as club secretaries 
and thus they got an opportunity to organise social 
functions. Now, clubs are expensive and unless civil 
service..clubs are ..started on a subsidised basis it may 
not be possible to revive this old tradition. Recrea¬ 
tion clubs in many offices have been organised and. are 
receiving some grants fmm Governments and some 
concessions in regard to accommodation, etc. Many 
of them are not functioning satisfactorily. Recreation 
clubs should be organised on the lines obtaining in 
public sector undertakings like Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangalore, and Heavy Electricals, Ltd., Bhopal. 
Wherever there is a concentration of Government staff 

Government should bear the rent of the buildings or 
should provide suitable floor space in Government build¬ 
ings. Amenities should be financed by the recreation 
centres from subscriptions.frcm members, but Govern¬ 
ment may pay a part of the capital cost. The Welfare 
Officer should see that the centres are not mere recre¬ 
ation centres, but places where juniors and seniors 

meet (as in the messes maintained for the Defence Forces) 
on a social level of informality. The programmes should 
be in the hands of people specially trained for the 
purpose. In good hands, euch centres would then achieve 
two purposes: one of breaking down emotional barriers 
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integration, {fcie important activity is people working in 
the same office going on picnics to nearby places of histori¬ 
cal or other tourist interest. 

It should be added that while these recreation 
centres should not follow the exclusive 'high-brow' pattern 
of the old type of clubs, there should be some compartmentali 
sation in keeping with the requirements of comoatibility and 
discipline. We would not accordingly suggest tjiat Class I 
officers and Class IV officers should habitually be in the 
same centre. If such a centre were attempted, it would 
fail because of the absence of common standards and ideas 
of relaxation and recreation. There could, however, be 
special days in the year during which Class I and Class IV 
officers can meet to participate in common programmes sui¬ 
tably designed for the purpose. In the old colleges in 
Cambridge, one day is set apart when the college ministerial 
staff sit for meals at the table and the students serve 
food to them. Features like these help a great deal on the 
psychological side. 

Welfare activities should include social activi¬ 
ties in a variety of ways' and these ..should be aimed at 
removing the old notions of superior and inferior services. 
Monthly social gatherings can follow monthly discussions of 
official problems. These social gatherings should not be 
held after office hcurs. The last hour of a working day 
should be set apart for the same. The planning of these 
welfare activities should be undertaken by trained people 
with aptitude for the same, as one finds in the case of 
people conducting the activities of such institutions 



RECOMMEN¬ 
DATION FOR 
ACTION- 
(51) 
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The present meod cf unions and associations of 
civil servants is not helpful. The emphasis on rights is 
far too much and operates at the expense of duties. At 
least in part, this mood is due to the present rigid 
impersonal nature of civil service. If fellowship is 
developed, there is every possibility of this mood 
relaxing to the advantage of Government. 

Perhaps it will help a great deal if unions and 
associations are themselves induced to take up social and 
cultural activities as part of their functions. Coopera¬ 
tive activities have not succeeded in our country in 
the way they have in U.K. But labour unions and asso¬ 
ciations may perhaps fare better when they try their 
hands at social and cultural activities. 

8.9.2. We recommend that : 

(1) Fellowsnip activities aimed at removal 
of emotional barriers and at building 

up esprit de corps amongst civil servants 
should be undertaken in large wav, 
such work feeing entrusted to people who 
have aptitude for such work and who are 
specially trained for the same. Central 
and State Governments should start and 
subsidise recreation centres where 
senior and junior civil servants can 
meet on a social plane. 

(2) Senior officials in supervisory posi¬ 
tions should be entrusted specifically 
with the duty of organising social and 
cultural activities, including conducted 
tours on week-end trips and so on. 
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8.10.1. Thera.-are "Sports Control Boards" in the Posts SPORTS 
and Telegraphs, Railways and a couple of other organisa¬ 
tions. These organise tournaments and run clubs where 
players can get their practice at games and also enjoy the 
ordinary club amenities. But the number of civil servants 

who are outside the orbit of these boards is still very large. 

A studied attempt should be made to extend this scheme. 

Grants should be. given tc the club for meeting initial 
expenditure &.id for award'of prizes..in Sports meets etc. 

8.10.2. We recommend that facilities for recrea- EF.CQMMEN- 
tion and sports for Government employees DAT I ON FOR 
should be provided where sizeable number ACTION 

of Government employees are living, so (52) 

that they keep their health and physical 
fitness unimpaired. 
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WOMEN 
CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 


8.11.1 The Graha Kalyan Kendra In Delhi is doing very- 
good work. This kind of work should be encouraged by 
financial grants, which may be earmarked for '3al-Vadis', 
creches, day-nurseries and such other activities. The 
increasing cost of living to-day makes-, it almost compul¬ 
sory for each adult member of an average family to become 
a wage earner; but the problem of working mothers who have 
to play a dual role has remained neglected, in the context 
of the modern facilities available to women employees in 
other countries. The creches should have trained nurses 

and the C.G.H.S. staff asked to give their time to children 
left in those creches. 

8.11.2 There are many jjobs in Government which lend 
themselves to be done better and more efficiently by women 
civil servants e.g. the posts, of telephone operators, 
nurses, teachers, receptionists, etc. The women employees 
after marriage find it difficult to continue to serve in 
offices. Consequently, they have to resign their jobs and 
in the process lose many of the rights of the past 
service. Government also loses experienced and trained 
employees. It may be laid down that in such cases a 
break of as many as five years may not constitute a 

bar to their re-employment in Government in suitable 
vacancies that may be available and credit fcr their 
nast service may be given in respect of pensionary 
rights, leave etc. There are many positions in 
Government which may not justify whole-time appointment 
of a person.(In fact many of the rural Post Offices 
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are manned b* part-time employees). In appointments to 
such part-time jobs, preference may be shown to such 
women employees who are otherwise qualified to hold 
these, appointments. 

8.11.3 We recommend that: RECOKMENDA- 

TIONS FOR 

(1) For the children of female C-overn- ' ACT ION 

ment employees, balwadies, creches_ (53) 

and day nurseries should be establish¬ 
ed at convenient centres in Government 
colonies. 

(2) Women civil servants who resign their 
jobs before they become entitled to 
retirement benefits, may be permitted 
to take up re-employment in suitable 
posts, subject to the condition that 
the period of break in the service 
does not exceed five years, arid, in 
that case, their past service should 
be taken into account for other 
service conditions, such as leave, 
pension, etc. They may also oe given 
preference in appointments to part- 
time jobs under Government when they 
are otherwise qualified to hold 
these posts. 
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COOPERATIVE 8.12.1 The Central Government Employees' 

STORES. 

Consumer Stores have been of considerable help in provid¬ 
ing consumer articles on reasonable rates and in promoting 
cooperative movement among the staff. The opening of the 
Super Market might have reduced their turnover. But it 
is up to the Government servants to devise ways to 
keep these Cooperative Consumer Stores going on a self- 
supporting basis. Supply of materials in standard packages 
and home delivery service may be thought of. This may 
eliminate inventory difficulties and also minimise the 
cases of shortages, pilferages, etc. A minimum home 
delivery charge may be levied, which should not be more 
than 2 per cent for the supply, if it is for goods more than 
fis.50/~ worth, for a distance beyond five miles. Otherwise, 
the normal home delivery charge may be .26 paise for each 
order. Cash credit facilities may also be extended to 
the consumers, the amount to be recovered from the next 
salary bill. Government may assist the Stores in procure¬ 
ment of the provisions at reasonable rates direct from 
manufacturers and producers of the articles. 

8.12.2 The Government servants should be encouraged 
to form cooperative house building societies to which 
assistance should be given by Government such as 
allotment of land at reasonable rates, grant of 
house-building advances so that Government servants 
are enabled to build their own houses. 


RECOM- 8.12.3 de recommend that cooperative organisa- 
MENDATION tion among Government servants should 

FOR ACTION be encouraged by giving facilities for 

(54) formation of Government Consumer 

Cooperative Stores, House building 
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8.13.1 Government servants are sometimes involved ,in LITIGATIONS 

AMONG 

prolonged litigations and criminal cases, affecting CIVIL 

SERVANTS. 

their efficiency. Their image in society suffers also 
thereby. Two kinds of cases may arise - Government 
servant vs. Government servant and Government vs. private 
individual. In regard to criminal cases, we suggest the 
following for consideration: 

(i) A Government servant who is not prima facie 
at fault, may be given assistance of two 
kinds: 

(a) Government may come forward to assist 
him in getting surety in cases where 
a bail is demanded; and 

(b) A Government servant can be given legal 
assistance by lending the services of 

a lawyer and otter facilities at 
reasonable rates depending on the 
merits of the case. In both these 
cases certain restrictions in terms 
of the salary groups to which such 
facilities may be available may be 
imposed. 

(ii) He may be assisted by way of grant of loan 
from a benevolent fund or the like, 
outside the normal machinery of Government. 
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Provision should be made in the rules 
for grant of loans from the Provident Fund 
or the like to Government servant involved 
in litigation. 


RECOMMEND!- 8.13.2 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(55) 


We recommend that Government employees 
should be given assistance in the 
matter of settling their problems, 
such as litigations, criminal cases 
in which they may be involved by 
such measures, as legal assistance 
on reasonable charges, furnishing 
sureties, loan from their Provident 
Funds, etc., as otherwise they 
will not be able to devote their full 
attention to their official duties 
and their image in the society may 
suffer thereby. 
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8.14.1 In many instances certain positions and branches PERSONAL 

PROBLEMS 

such as establishment branch do not take the iritistive RELATING 

TO OFFICE 

in settling the personal matters of employees such as WORK, 
issue of leave orders, sanction of increment, etc. 
unless written or oral request is received from the 
concerned employee. The welfare agencies may render 
assistance to employees in such matters which are pending 
for a long tine* for want of relevant records or for want 
of decision in inter-connected matters. These delays 
In personal matters have considerable effect on the 
morale of a civil servant. Normally there are two 
channels an employee may resort to in such cases, viz. 

(a) he can go to the personnel department, 
and in addition he can go to the Welfare 
Officer; 

(b) he can make an appeal to the next higher 
officer. 

While the responsibility for settling personal claims 
should be laid on the institution of personnel 


officers, Welfare Officers may assist the employees 
in getting them settled. 

8.14.2 4% recommend that the establishment 

matters, suoh as issue of leave orders, 
sanction of increments, etc. which 
affect the personal rights and 
conditions of service of the employees 
should receive expeditious attention. 
The employees may seek the interven¬ 
tion of the Welfare Officers to 
avoid delays in settlement of such 
cases. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(56) 
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SELF 8.15.1 Self development in administration has "become 

DEVELOP- 

MIHtfT. a matter of chance rather than a matter of entitlement 
for industrious and hard-working employees. The Govern¬ 
ment should create conditions in which adequate facili¬ 
ties are available for them" to improve their lot. In 
this respect we have already made some recommehdations 
under the chapters on Promotion Policy and Work Motiva¬ 
tion. Here, we are only concerned with the way in which 
Government should create conditions which could help 
the Government servants and their dependents to better 
their lot. 

P.15.2 The field of adult education may be one 
fruitful avenue. Adult education is not to be Confused 
with literacy programmes. Adult education has three 
aspects: 

1) Literacy programme. 

2) Education through self-efforts. 

3) Further education through Government 
assistance. 

There are certain programmes in which the Government can 
create condition for the employees to better his lot. 

For example, the peons can be given facilities for 
vocational training in their spare time in certain 
mechanical trades such as carpentry, motor mechanic, 
trade of electricians, gardeners, etc. This will 
enable them being placed on better jobs when 
readjustment of staff is made as a result of 
reorganisation. 
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The clerks and others can be extended advance train¬ 
ing in typewriting, telephone operating, motor-driving, 
handling of automatic data processing machines, and non- 
vocational general education, etc. 

The officers in certain higher categories can also 
be given facij ties through the institutions of evening 
courses to j tr ove their existing knowledge in the field 
of engineering, financial administration and other 
general educational subjects. Employees should be encouraged 
to avail of study leave and improve their knowledge anc 
skills in educational institutions both inside and out¬ 
side the country. There should be a positive prograncs 
for allowing a minimum percentage of employees for such 
studies. 

The housewives of the Government servants car. 
be given training in first aid, house-keeping, interior 
decorations, nursing, child care, etc. 

8.15.3 In all such cases the Government should tsie 
the assistance of the existing educational institutions 
in the country which should be asked to organise guch 
courses. If necessary, these courses may be subsidised 

by Government. The Government can also give opportunities 
to the employees who have a flair for teaching. This 
will enable them to increase their emoluments through 
legitimate means. 

8.15.4 Through the agency of the Adult Education 
Programme mentioned above, all the existing Welfare 
Officers &&y be given training in the work of 
welfare. Welfare work is very specialised, in fact, 



RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(57) 
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the guidance programmes and employee counselling in the 
western countries are done by trained psychologists. 
Ferhaps, in our country for a very long time we may not 
be able to get trained psychologists to do this work in 
adequate numbers. None the less, nothing debars the 
Government from giving the existing officers a similar 
orientation. Imaginative training programmes should be 
organised in which an officer who is required to do the 
welfare officer's job must participate. 

8.15.5 We recommend as follows: 

(I.) Opportunities through adult education 
programmes should be made available by 
Government to the employees to improve 
their skills and.knowledge'and their 
equipment for their official duties. 

Such opportunities to the families of 
the employees may also be provided for 
learning-some special skill or trade. 

(2) The welfare officers may also be trained 
in employee counselling and guidance 
through such adult .education programmes. 
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e.io.i 

requirements of duty should be remunerated. Officials 


Certain services rendered beyond the normal WEgARE 

ADDITIONA¬ 
LLY DONE 

who perform welfare work in their areas outside the fffiMUNERA- 

nermal duty hours should be given some remuneration • 

similar to the remuneration granted to Government servants 


who are called upon from time to time to act as 

Invigilators or Examiners by the U.P.S.C. 

8.16.2 We recommend that employees who are 

required to do work connected with 
welfare programmes in addition to 
their normal .duties, should be 
granted suitable extra remuneration. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(58) 
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POST- 8.17.1 Pension is not a payment which a civil servant 

RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS. can claim as an absolute right. The main principles in 
granting a pension are'firstly to instil a feeling of 
security in the mind of the working civil servant; secondly, 
to enable him to work honestly without being haunted by 
fear of want after retirement; and thirdly, to see that 
after retirement he lives in a style which he is used to 
and which is in keeping with the dignity of the service 
he belonged to. The same remarks apply to other post¬ 
retirement benefits. The retirement benefits for civil 
servants at present in force are in the form liberalised 
in the light of the recommendations of the two successive 
Pay Commissions. There have also been some minor modifica¬ 
tions since to these benefits. 

The existing rules relating to the retirement 
benefits are contained in the Civil Service Regulations 
and in the Liberalised Pension Rules. There are also 
separate sets of rules for such special classes of officers 
as High Court Judges, Members of the Indian Civil Service, 
etc. 

The important landmarks in the history of the 
Pension Rules are the Pension Rules of 1919, the Superior 
Civil Service Rules of 1924, the Central (Class IV) 

Services (Gratuity, Pension and Retirement) Rules of 
1936, the Liberalised Pension Rules of 1950 introduced 
with effect from l^th April, 1950 as a result of the 
recommendations of the First Pay Commission and further 
modifications effected on the basis of the recommenda- 
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Vi .oils of the Second Pay Commission. These rules are briefly 
given below:- 

CD Pension Rules. 1919: These rules came into 
force on the 29th August, 1919, and are applicable to officers 
appointed substantively to the service or appointments 
specified in Article 349-A of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions (C.S.R.) who joined their appointments after 29th 
August, 1919, but have definitely elected in writing with 
the permission of Government to come under them. For these 
officers Articles 404-A, 465-A, 474-A and 475-A of the 
C.S.Rs. apply in the place of Articles 403 , 404 , 405, 

474(b), 475, 470(c), 623, 641(c), 642 and 643 of 
C.S.Rs.. 

( f <) Superior Civil Service Rules of 1924 : In 

these ruli.es for the members of the Services and the 
substantive holders of posts enumerated in Schedule V 
of these rules the maximum limits for retiring and super¬ 
annuation pension excluding amounts earned for special 
additional psmcions, were raised as provided in Rule 13 
of those Rules 5 urd the rates of compensation and invalid 
pension were modified as provided in Rule 14. 

(3) Central ? Class t\Q Services (Gratuity. Pens ion t 
Retirement) Rules. 1936 : 

These rules came into force on 1.4.1936 for 
regulating the retirement benefits of all Class IV 
staff under *:he administrative of the then Governor * 1 -l 
G eneral in Council. Prior to the coming into force of 
these rules there was no prescribed age of superannuation 
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for a Class I? Government servant. He was separated from 
service either hy death while in service or hy invalida¬ 
tion or retrenchment. The Civil Service Regulations, 
therefore, only provided for compensation or invalid 
gratuity /pension for employees of this category. The new 
rules put the provisions regarding superannuation, retir¬ 
ing benefits, etc. of Class IV staff on a regular footing. 
These rules have been largely superseded by the New 
Pension Rules of 1950. 

(4) Pension Rules of 1950 : These rules, popularly 
called the "liberalised Pension Rules" modified the exist¬ 
ing pensionary provisions contained in the Superior 
Civil Service Rules, the Civil Service Regulations and 
the Central (Class IV) Services (Gratuity, Pension and 
Retirement) Rules, 1936 to the extent specifically 
provided in the Liberalised Rules. The liberalised pension 
rules were instrumental In introducing certain new 
features like death-cum-retirement gratuity, family 
pension, etc. 

(5) Liberalisations effected in the Pension 
Rules on the recommendations of the 
Second Pav Commission . 

Further liberalisations regarding pensions were 
effected in (a) Civil Service Regulations, (b) Superior 
Civil Service Rules, and (c) Liberalised Pension 
Rules, 1950, as a result of the recommendations of 
Second Pay Commission. These orders apply to all 
Government servants retiring from service on or 
after 22nd April, 1960. In respect of persons who 
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retired between 1st November, 1959 and 22nd April, 1960 
qualifying service as well as emoluments for pension 
will be reckoned either according to pension rules as 
they stood on the date of their retirement or under the 
provisions as amended with effect from 22nd April, 1960 
whichever are more favourable. 

(6) Family Pension Scheme of 1964 ? This scheme 
was introduced on 1st January, 1964 and replaced the 
Family Pension Rules under the Liberalised Pension Rules 
in respect of those Government servants who are governed 
by the Liberalised Pension Rules wholly or partly and 
who elected or were deemed to have elected this scheme. 

As they stand now, the retiring benefits are non- 
contributory in nature and subject to a ceiling limit 
of Bs.8,l"/i/- per annum as pension and Rs.20,400/- as 
death-cunr-r^tirement gratuity, which will accrue to 
an official if his emoluments during the last three 
years of service are not less than Rs.1800/- per month 
and if he has put in 30 years of qualifying service. 
Government propose to issue orders to have the right 
to retire civil servants on completion of 25 years, of 
qualifying service or on reaching the age of 50, which¬ 
ever is earlier, in the public interest. Under the 
latest Family Pension Scheme for Central Government 
employees, family pension will be admissible to the survi 
vingJwidaw upto 'the date of death or remarriage, which¬ 
ever is earlier or to the minor son until the age 
of 18 years, or "to the unmarried daughter until the 
age of 21 years, or her marriage, whichever ia earlier^ 
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Even If a Government servant dies in service after putting 

in a minimum period of one year of service, his family 

will be eligible for the family pension. The scale 

of the family pension, is as follows: 

Pay range Family pension -per month 

Rs.800 and above 12$ of pay subject to a 

maximum of Rs.150/-. 

Rs.200 and above & 15$ of pay subject to a 

below Rs.800 maximum of Rs.96/- and a 

minimum of Rs.60/-. 

Below Rs.200/-. 30$ of pay subject to a 

maximum of Rs.25/-. 

It is also provided that in case of death after 
7 years of continuous service the family pension payable 
will be at 50$ of the basic pay last drawn, subject to 
a maximum of twice the pension indicated above for a 
period of 7 years from the date of death or till the 
date on which the officer would reach the normal age 
of superannuation had he remained alive (whichever is 
earlier). 

The family pension scheme has been liberalised 
as nart of the programme of extending social security 
to the Government employees. 

8.17.2 The retirement benefits of the State Govern¬ 
ments more or less follow the pattern adopted by the 
Centre. 

8.17.3 There are highly elaborate rules for calcula¬ 
tion of Pension and Death-cum-Retirement Gratuity. 

the 

The length of/qualifying service and the nature of 
emoluments drawn during the last three years of 
service by a Government servant are the major 



determinants of the quantum of pension. There are several 
conditions to he satisfied before the service is treated 
as qualifying for pension. The method of calculation of 
average of pay on which the pension is based is 
extremely complicated. For these reasons the finalisation 
of pension cases drags on endlessly often for years and 
the retired officials are put to a lot of hardship. 

In Madly a Pradesh Government, for example, there were at 
one time 3000 pension cases in arrears with the result 
that an Additional Accountant General had to be posted 
to settle them all. 

Ibougfc Instructions exist that the pension case 
of an official should be taken up at least a year in 
advance of the cate of his retirement, the involved rules 
for the methods for verification of services, calcula¬ 
tions of the qualifying service and the emoluments, the 
chaotic state of the records kept in the various offices 
nullify the advantages that can be expected out of these 
instructions, Severau innovations have been made recently 
to cut short the delays. For example, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat Govern: ments have issued orders that 
except for gazetted officers the sanction for pension 
and gratuity would be the responsibility of the Head of 
the Department, the role of the Accountant General 
merely being one of checking the correctness of the 
amounts of pension arid gratuity sanctioned. Instruc¬ 
tions have also been issued by these State Governments 
that the Accountant General would be responsible 
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for finalising the pension cases of gazetted 
officers. While these modifications of the rules and 
procedures may help to reduce the delay in the sanction 
of pension, they do not go far enough. We feel that the 
whole method of grant of retirement benefits should \ 
undergo a complete change. 

8.17.4 The retirement benefits are at present not met 
out of the proceeds of any special fund created for the 
purpose. There is no actuarial estimate of the cost of 
these benefits. These benefits were sanctioned somewhat 
on an ad hoc basis and in some respects seemingly under 
pressure occasioned by an over-emphasis on the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of social justice. We have every 
intention of ensuring that conditions of service of civil 
servants are improved. But we cannot, in this search, 
forget that civil servants and their families form less 
than 10 per cent of the population and that any unreason¬ 
able benefit conferred on them becomes an unjustifiable 
burden on the rest of the country. As things are, civil 
servants, by employing their collective bargaining 
capacity in full, have secured benefits which less 
favourably situated classes and groups in the country 
have been unable to get. Any further liberalisation of 
the benefits will therefore heighten the imbalance 
that has already begun to be felt. The improved 
conditions of living and the advanced in medical 
science and treatment have increased the average 
expectancy of life. The cost by way of pension 
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and other retirement benefits will therefore grow to a 
sizeable figure in course of time. At one time, prior to 
the liberalisation in accordance with the recommendations 
of the First Pay Commission, it was estimated that the 
requirement benefits were equivalent to about 12.5 per cent 
a+ - a rate of interest of 3 per cent of the emoluments 
received by the employees during their service, lifter the 
liberalisation of retirement benefits, the equivalent 
value of these benefits is expected to be not less than 
15 per cent of the emoluments. The actual cost to 
Government is much more if we also take into considera¬ 
tion the cost of the clerical staff in the Government 
offices including the off-ices of the Accountants General 
employed for administering the rules. If the scale of 
pension and other retirement benefits is increased 
from time to time, the burden on the tax payer will go 
on mounting. Already the administrative expenditure 
of Government is on the high side and is increasing. 

This has given rise to a strong and often justified 
criticism in Parliament and outside. Further, pensioners 
who did no, get the oenefit of the liberalised rules are 
now clamouring for an increase in their pensions to meet 
the higher cost of living. (There is no built-in provi- 

siono in the pension rules for adjustment according to 
til© cost of 

8.17.5 In many countries, (e.g. France, Libya, U.S.a., 
Lebanon, Mexico, etc., retirement benefits are 
generally me.de up of a contribution in part by bhe 
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employee and the rest by Government. In quasi-Govern¬ 
ment institutions like the local bodies, the universities, 
etc. in these countries, an insurance schemes takes the 
place of the pension system. Under these schemes, while 
the employer pays the major portion of the insurance 
premium, a contribution is also recovered from the 
employee. The insurance premium is recovered as a certain 
fixed percentage of the salary of the employee. In the 
United Kingdom, the universities pay 10 per cent of the 
salary of the teaching staff, the staff contributing 
5 per cent of their salary towards premium for purchas¬ 
ing insurance policies tc provide retirement benefits 
to them. There are several options available under the 
insurance scheme. A lump sum may be paid to the 
employee on retirement or an annuity for the life of 
the retired employee or both a lump sum amount and 
annuity. In case the employee dies in service or 
after retirement, the family of the employee is also 
eligible for pension, subject to certain conditions. 
8.17,6 The first Central Pay Commission considered 
at great length the question of providing an alterna¬ 
tive to the pensionary scheme then obtaining. They 
had considered the advantages arising out of the 
contributory provident fund system and had observed 
that the scheme for the entire abolition of the 
pensionary system and the institution of the 
contributory provident fund system as liberally 
as those enjoyed by the subscribers to the Railway 
Provident Fund was (the rate of contribution 
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'^hi(7 8-1/3 per cent of the employee's salary with a 
matching contribution by the Railways) was not acceptable 
to the Government on the ground that it would involve 
a material increase of expenditure. They had also stated 
that as a measure of family protection, security to the 
employee himself, stability and control from the Govern¬ 
ment point of view a pension system with necessary 
improvements for providing family pension would be better 
than the provident fund system. It was in the light of 
the recommendations of the First Pay Commission that 
the scheme of Family Pension was introduced as a part 
of retirement benefits. Even the Railways have now 
adopted the pension scheme applicable to other Central 
Government servants. The First Pay Commission also 
suggested that there should be compulsory insurance of 
Government employees, especially the low paid staff, so 
as to ensure maximum protection for the family of 
employees and it recommended that the medium of Postal 
Life Insurance could be utilised to provide insurance 
cover tc the employees. It may be stated that at the 
time of the business of life insurance being not 
nationalised, there were objections from the private 
insurance companies, but this objection was not 
accepted by the First Pay Commission. 

8.17.7 We feel that in the present context the 

only alternative left to Government, in regard to 
retirement benefit if the interests of all sections 
of society are to be o^rne in mind, is to replace 
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the present schemes of the retirement benefits by an 
insurance scheme which confers on them all benefits 
which Government now stands committed, to continue, but 
which, in future, will resist accrtsil.Of frePh benefits 
which the country cannot afford to give. 

8.17.8 An insurance scheme has certain advantages 
over the present pension system. It dispenses with the 
present complicated procedure for verification of the 
services, the calculation of the length of qualifying 
service and the calculation of the average emoluments, 
with all the inevitable notorious delays. Secondly, 
the quantum of retirement benefits is not dependent 
on the average emoluments received during only the 
last few years' service as in the present pension 
scheme. An insurance scheme, depending as it is 
based on the average of the scales of pay, is atrue 
reflection of the performance of the civil servant 
throughout his service span. In this respect it is 
a great improvement on the present pension scheme 
which takes into account only the salaries drawn 
in the last three years of service. The pension scheme 
has thus no incentive effect except in the last three 
years of the civil servant's career. This principle 
of linking incentive with post-retirement benefits 
can be seen better applied in the American pension 
scheme which takes into account the five best salary 
years in the civil servant's entire career. Thirdly, 
the insurance scheme will enable Government to have 
an exact assessment of its liability in regard to 
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pension. In due course post-retirement benefits will be 
strictly backed by actuarial evaluation. The administra¬ 
tion of the scheme will be more economical and scientific. 
At present there is no actuarial assessment of account. 

In view of the pressures that are being built up by 
the Associations and Unions and of the enlarged concept 
of the Welfare State, control over the quantum of pension 
and other retirement benefits cannot be independently 
exercised and the cost to the exchequer may soar to 
inconveniently high figures, amounting to too heavy a 
burden on the nation’s resources. Fourthly, an employee 
who is permitted to retire or quit service before reaching 
the age of compulsory retirement or before putting in 
the minimum numoer of years of service entitling him to 
a grant of pension under the present scheme, can carry 
with him and have the benefits of his past services 
under the insurance scheme. 

R.17,9 We nave had discussions with the Controller 

of Insurance, Simla, the Actuary to the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment Insurance Department and a private Insurance 
Consultant who nad worked out certain schemes of 
insurance for local bodies like the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, etc. We have also had discussions with 
many Heads of Departments, including the Postmaster 
General, Mysore, Governments of-Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh and other State Governments, the Accountant 
General, Bhopal, a retired senior Accountant General, 
etc. on this subject. There was unanimity in the 
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view that procedures for sanction of pension should be 
streamlined and delays avoided. The experts were of the 
view that it would be possible to work out a scheme of 
insurance which would be equivalent to the present 
retirement benefits; they felt that as Government did 
not set apart a separate fund to meet the pensionary 
liabilities of their employees, no correct estimate -bout 
tho co3t of the pension system could be given and that 
considerations of cost do not seem to have weighed with 
the Government in many of the measures introduced for 
enhancing the post-retirement benefits. For example, 
they pointed out the revised family pension scheme 
now provided by reducing the equivalent of the two 
months' salary from the amount of Death-cum-Retirement 
Gratuity costs far more than the amount of pension 
surrendered. In fact, the actuarial experts state that 
the present family pension scheme has far reaching 
financial effects and is one of the major steps taken 
by the Government to provide security in ample measure 
to a special class of people. As an illustrative instance 
we were told that the cost of family pension scheme 
evolved by the Government of Mysore for their employees 
would alone increase in five years to the tune of 
Rs.25 lakhs per annum and would swell further as the 
years went by. For these reasons the provision of an 
insurance scheme to replace the retirement benefits 
must be considered on its own merits instead of on 
considerations of comparative costs to the exchequer. 

On the other hand, the cost of insurance scheme 
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may not fluctuate violently aa the cost of the present 
post-retirement schemes. 

8.17.10 Insurance of civil servants on a compulsory 
basis started for the first time in India in the Mysore 
State as long back as in 1891. The insurance scheme 
started in that State was notified in the Mysore Gazette 
of 25th July, 1891, A copy of the notification is 
enclosed as an Annexure XI to our Report. It will be 
seen from Rules 5 and 7 of this scheme that the scheme 
was compulsory and wholly contributory in nature, there 
being no contribution from Government. Rule 8 provided 
for increase in premia and therefore of insurance 
benefits with increase In the officer’s salary. Rule 11 
provides for action to be taken when an officer is 
demoted and bis salary stepped down. Although the scheme 
was thought of seventy five years ago, it has many 
valuable points which we may, with advantage, include 
in an insurance scheme for our civil servants now. 

8.17.11 An insurance scheme for civil servants will 
provide pest-retirement benefits which are different 
altogether from benefits which the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion (L.I.C.) gives to people insuring with it. The 
interests of the civil servants will conflict with those 
of the non-official citizens who insure with the L.I.C. 

It is, therefore, necessary to see that the insurance 
premia of civil servants do not merge into the 
L.I.C.'s general funds. Of course, this can be 
achieved by keeping the two funds separate. But 
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there are other reasons which, besides this one of con¬ 
flict of interests, make it quite advisable that a 
separate insurance corporation handles the civil servants' 
insurance scheme and not the Life Insurance Corporation. 
The L.I.C.'s expense ratio is on the increase for some 
reason or the other. It almost seems that the present 
expense ratio of the L.I.C. is just equal to the maximum 
prescribed by law if not already in excess of it. It is 
net fair that the insurance scheme for civil servants 
shodd suffer from its start with this phenomenon. 

Further, while the L.I.C. has to canvass for business 
and cay commission to workers, in this new insurance 
scheme there will be no need for canvassing or for 
payment of commission as premia are all collected 
at source from salary bills. The business will thus have a 
very low expense ratio and the advantage of this should 
be shared fully by the civil servants. Another reason 
is that by law Government may have to impose restric¬ 
tions as payment of insurance benefits to civil servants 
in certain cases, such as subversion, treason, etc. 

The laws regulating the insurance scheme for civil 
servants may also have to take a different course on 
some issues. For all these reasons, this insurance 
scheme should be administered by a separate insurance 
corporation. This may be achieved very easily by 
entrusting all this work to the postal insurance of 
the P&T Department and making such provisions, legal 
as well as executive, as may be necessary to enable 
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Postal insurance to cope with the vastly enlarged business, 
if this is found for some reason or other unsuitable, a 
separate life insurance corporation can be set up for the 
purpose. 

8.17.12 The scheme of insurance we have in view will 
avoid the various drawbacks in the present system of grant 
of retirement benefits and will, at the same time, confer 
on the employees the same quantum of benefits that they 
are getting now. The salient features of such a scheme 
would be as follows: 

livery Government servant who is appointed to a 
civil post on a permanent basis should, after he completes 
one year of service, be insured for an endowment insurance 
policy for an amount equal to 60 (sixty) times the monthly 
average of the pay scale which is applicable to him. When¬ 
ever he moves on to a higher scale of pay, he will be 
insured for the difference between 60 times the average 
salary of tne higher scale and that of the lower scale. 

The policy will manure on the date of retirement of the 
official. Special rates of premium based on the mortality 
tables for the government employees separately for males 
and females will have to be worked out. The premia amount 
fot the policy would all be paid by Government. The amount 
of the policy will be subject to a maximum of Rs. 60x1800= 
1,08,000/-. Out of nhis amount, a lump sum amount equal 
to 13 times the monthly salary, subject to a maximum of 
Rs.20,400/- which the renlred official drew at retirement 
may be paid on retirement. The balance amount of the 
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policy will be utilised for payment of an annuity for 
life disbursed monthly. If the official dies either 
before or after retirement, his family shall get family 
pension on the saale applicable at present. The family 
pension would, however, be a charge on the general 
revenues of the Government. The employee may be permitted 
to carry with him the policy, he or his employer being 
responsible to keep up the payment of the premia. If he 
is permitted to retire prematurely, he may be allowed 
to continue the policy on his own. The payment of premia 
during the periods of extra-ordinary leave, leave on 
half average pay or during the period of suspension shall 
be the responsibility of the employee. On non-payment 
of premium the policy should, after the prescribed 
period, be treated as paid up. The Government will have 
the right to forfeit the premia paid as a matter of 
disciplinary measure after observance of the usual 
formalities. A Government servant who wants to have 
himself insured for a larger value, may take out a 
separate policy. No loan would be granted on the policy 
for which the premia are paid by Government. A separate 
head of account will be opened for showing the receipts 
and disbursements on account of this life insurance 
scheme. The Government need not actually transfer 
the funds to this Corporation, in which case only 
a pro-forma account showing therein the amount of 
premia received and the disbursements made under 
this Head of Account will be maintained. In order 
to simplifying the work further, a group insurance 
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scheme may be worked out on the above lines. 

P.17.13 We have suggested in the above paragraphs 
that there is a very strong case for the replacement 
of the existing post-retirement pension and gratuity 
schemes by an insurance scheme. Our suggestion in 
this respect should be further considered from the 
actuarial as well as the practical points of view. 

In so far as the present post-retirement benefits 
are concerned, our view is that they are adequate 
and that there is no case for any further liberalisation. 
P.17.14 If the above alternative to the pension 
scheme as a whole is not accepted (or till the said 
alternative scheme is brought into force) it is neces¬ 
sary to simplify very considerably - almost radically - 
the present procedures for sanctioning pensions. 

The present methods of laborious verifica¬ 
tion and classification of the service rendered do 
no good to anybody. The waste of effort is enormous. 

If it is avoided there will be considerable saving 
to Government. Pensioners too will be happy as they 
will get their pension cases cleared early. 

Pensions need not be calculated to the last 
paisa as is being done now. Excessive emphasis on 
verification of services need not be insisted upon 
either. The service book should be regarded as 
adequate evidence without a cent per cent verification. 
It will help if the civil servant is supplied with a 
copy of the particulars of service rendered by him 
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annually so that he can maintain the service record in 
the same way as Government does. (This is analogous to 
the bank pass book or provident fund account which the 
depositor keeps with him). The loose-leaf file system 
may be followed by the civil servant for maintaining 
his service record. 

In U.S.A. pension is based on the total length of 
service rendered to Government irrespective of any break 
or breaks in service. We need not adopt this pattern, but 
we can give much less weight to a break in service. 

The pension amounts can themselves be fixed in 
round figures or whole rupees, somewhat in the way pay 
scales and salaries are fixed. 

We recommend the following pension scheme: 

(i) Full pension (i.e., 3/8ths as at present) should 
be given to the civil servant who has spent a 
total length of 30 years or more either in civil 
or defence employment and irrespective of periods 
of leave, half pay leave, medical leave, suspen¬ 
sion, temporary service and quasi-permanent 
service; 

(ii) If the employment is interrupted by any break or 
breaks during which the civil servant had ceased 
to be on the rolls of the Government, all periods 
of employment upto the time of retirement should 
be added up and the total period taken into 
account for determining the pension. 

(iii) For the periods of employment amounting to less 
than 30 years, pension should become payable on 
the rules now in force but subject to the provi¬ 
sions indicated in (i) and (ii) above. (Thus 
no pension is earned if the total period on 
Government's rolls is less than 10 years); 

(iv) The quantum of pension which is now based on the 
average emoluments of the last three years of 
service should be changed to the following pattern: 

(a) The minimum pension should be the same as it 
is now, i.e. Bs.25 p.m. 

(b) For a total period of employment of 3Q.yeqrs 
or more full pension on the scale given below, 
ov^ni h hp admissible, provided that the last 
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three years of employment prior to retirement 
have been spent in the grade concerned. If 
the last three years of service have been 
spent in more thar one grade, the amount of 
full pension admissible should be arrived at 
by calculating the proportionate pension becoming 
due in each grade and adding the figures. The 
proportions in each grade will be those which 
the periods of service in each grade duriig the 
last three years bear to the total service of 
three years. 

(c) The pension for employment of a period of less 
than 30 years shall be determined in the same 
manner. 

(d) Pension for those who retire from the existing 
scales should also be determined under this 
scheme. The grades given below which are equi¬ 
valent or nearest to the grades in which they 
were drawing pay during the last three years 

of employment should form the basis for calcu¬ 
lation of'pension: 


Grades 

Pension admissible 


Grade ^ 

3o p. m. 


Grade < 

51 p.m. 


Grade 3 

87 p.m. 


Grade 4 

178 p.m. 


Grade £ 

322 p.m. 


Grade 5 

465 p.m. 


Grade '> 

577 p.m. 


Grade $ 

675 p.m. 


Grade 1 

675 p.m. 


Grade It 

675 p.m. 


Grade I;_ 

675 p.ni. 


Grade 

675 p.m. 


7.15 We 

ilnommend as follows: 

RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR 

(1) 

Tie present pensionary and other post- 

ACTION 


re-^e^ent benefits may be replaced by 
-n non ranee scheme which will confer 
on tne employees benefits on a scale 
non less than those available under the 
existing scheme. 

(59) 


(2) If the scheme of insurance in lieu of 
tne present pension system is not 
accepted, the procedures for calcula¬ 
tion and sanction of pension should be 
radically simplified on the lines 
indicated in para. 8.7.14. 
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ftJLE 1 At pzas-ent t the rate of compulsory contribution 
to the General Provident Fund by the employee is 6 per 
cent. Vary often the employee asks for loan from the G.P.F. 
The rules provide for grant of such advances fcr certain 
definite purposes. The employee applies for grant of a 
number of loans even before he has paid back the loan 
he has previously taken. There is also a provision in the 
rules that final withdrawal from the Provident Fund can 
be made for certain purposes-, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions. Provident Fund has thus come down almost to the 
level of a bank account. Government is required to 
maintain accounts in favour of the employee, of all these 
transactions, just like a banker thereby increasing the 
administrative cost. Further, the accounts of G.P.F. 
are kept in the Accounts Offices in a most disorganised 
state. For years correspondence goes on for rectifica¬ 
tion of discrepancies and tracing of credits. In view 
of the advances made in the banking facilities, 
including the Post Office Savings Bank facilities, the 
concept of a G.P.F. for Government servants in which 
there is no element of contribution by Government, has 
become anomalous. We, therefore, suggest that the 
compulsory contribution at the rate of 6 per cent now 
in force may be taken in the shape of additional 
premium under the insurance scheme for conferring 
enhanced retirement benefits. Loans for purposes 
now permissible under the rules for advances from 
the Provident Fund accounts may be granted on the 
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insurance policy. We thus recommend a total aboli¬ 
tion of the Provident Fund system. If it is considered 
that savings of the Provident Fund type are essential, 
Government may evolve a scheme of annuity deposits for 
civil servants, which may be operated by the State 
Bank or the Post Office Savings Bank, 

8.18.2 We recommend that the G.P.F. scheme 
may be abolished; if this is not 
acceptable, it may be replaced by 
a scheme of annuity deposit to be 
operated by the Banks. 

8.19.1 We have recommended above that pension should 
be fixed in whole rupees, thus avoiding calculations in 
paise. A similar simplification should be introduced 
in fixing the sums for commutation of pension. These 
sums need not be calculated as at present, to the 
nearest paisa. The same remarks apply to calculations 
of leave salaries, provident deductions, annual interest 
calculations on provident fund etc. 

8.19.2 We recommend that the amounts of pension 
commutations provident fund interest, leave 
sail ary etc. should always be expressed 

in whole rupees. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(60) 


SIMPLI¬ 

FIED 

PROCEDURES 
FOR PENSION 
COMMUTATIONS 
ETC. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION FOR 
ACTION 
(61) 



CHAPTER IX 

RESHAPING THE PUBLIC SERVICES FOR NEW SOCIETY 
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cgABm-JQfc 

RESHAPING THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
FOR NEW SOCIETY 

9.1 A Our terms of reference are too wide in scope 
to be covered exhaustively within the limited time. 
We have, however, made a critical survey of the 
present scene and in the course of this survey 
we have made it a point to study in detail a number 
of the situations now facing us. We feel, there¬ 
fore, that our recommendations for remedial measures 
are not Just broad generalisations like the Ten 
Commandments but are precise as steps or as starting 
points for the agencies concerned later with the 
work of implementation. For example, in regard to 
the regulations pertaining to discipline, for 
instance, we have gone even to the extent of 
including in our Report an exhaustive draft bill 
entitled the ’’Civil Services R ill ”, the enactment 
of which, we feel, will transform the present 
amorphous position into one of clarity and facility 
of administration. 

9.1.2 The administrative machinery, of which 
bureaucracy is only a part, is after all an instru¬ 
ment which the people have to use in managing their 
affairs. Basically, as implying food, water, air 
and shelter, these affairs are changeless. But the 
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means of provision, production and improvisation are 
ever-changing, more so in the present age of scientific 
innovation,. The administrative machinery should, therefore, 
be capable of change so as to be able to keep pace with 
the changing patterns in provision, production and 
improvisation. Therefore, while the broad essentials 
of the administrative machinery may remain the same, 
there can be no permanent and rigid framework for 
every detail in its structure. There will always 
bo problems which require impartial objective assess¬ 
ment and which, sometimes, can be tackled only by 
the trial and error approach. The maintenance of 
the administrative machinery is, therefore, a 
continuous task requiring constant attention from 
the people, 

9.2.1 The human element is the dominant one in 
the administrative set-up. Any flaw which upsets 
this human element operates as an inhibition and 
will so lead to loss of efficiency. A half century 
ago, or even a quarter of a century ago, implicit 
obedience to authority was regarded as the. only rule 
and efficiency was sought to be maintained by fear 
of punishment in a traditional master-servant 
relationship. Authority, once entrenched, made its 
own rules to create and perpetuate its own 
privileges, status and caste. But, today, as 
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democracy has taken deep enough roots in our soil, 
this master-servant relationship hasi given place to 
a give-and-take relationship in which what man owe3 
to society is weighed against what society owes him 
in return. This new relationship which is enshrined in 
our Constitution is, however, different from the give- 
and-take bargains for commodities and services in the 
market because it recognises that society must survive 
if the individual is to live well and that, therefore, 
in the face of a common danger the interests of 
society must prevail over those of the individual* 

9.2.2 This new give-and-take relationship can never 
be so precise as the older one of implicit obedience 
co authority. Tt is- ever subject to debate and 
negotiation. Those immersed in the old traditions 
of implicit obedience - and there are many of them- 
are horror struck at the present day manifestations 
of defiance of authority. They are right, though 
it may be said that they have failed to distinguish 
what gives rise to disruptive negativistic behaviour, 
from what encourages inventiveness and initiative. 

But neither they - nor, even, those champions of the 
new relationship have taken the trouble of over¬ 
hauling the administrative machinery for meeting the 
new needs. Administrative leadership, unlike social 
or political leadership, has long suffered from 
grievous neglect. 



9.3.1 We have made several recommendations for 
meeting the new situations• In doing so we have 
drawn pretty well from the experience of other 
countries. "Experience" has to he distinguished 
from "capacity for experience"• There would be the 
person who, not convinced when another person burns 
his finger in fire, will persuade himself to put 
his own finger in the fire for the sake of a direct 
experience* Then there is the other fellow who, 
seeing' another person burn his finger, will avoid 

a similar situation for himself. It is this other 
fellow who has the better " capacity for experience". 
If then we have drawn on the experience of other 
countries it is in this light we are doing so and 
not out of any unreasonable fascination for things 
foreign. An Innovation need not be rejected just 
because it first originated outside India. 

9.3.2 Our recommendations pertain to service 
structure, promotion policies, discipline, 
morale and^n<^ti4r&&_and^i ^ fee l that their 
overall effect will be to enable the civll^servant 
to Identify his personality with that of the 
Government for which he works, in a fuller 
measure than hitherto. 

9.3. 3 We have suggested basic changes in the 
structure of tip civil services. We have 
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recommended that tho present system of classification 
of the posts and services into four cl-ssos, viz., 

Class I, Class II, Class III and Class IV or their 
equivalents, and into the Gazetted and Non-gazetted 
categories shoul l be abolished and that the existing 
rules and regulations based on such a classification 
should oe suitably amended or replaced by alternative 
provisions which will achieve the purpose served by 
these rules uni regulations. 

We have asked for a very much wider base 
than at present for recruitment at various levels 
so that talented men with technical as well as non¬ 
technical background can find their due place in the 
leadershio of the a l linistrative machinery. We have 
felt th^t all services designated hitherto as Class I 
Service, technical or non-technical, should be brought 
under the framework of identical con litions of service. 

In doing so we attach, importance to the need for levelop- 
ing among higher public servants a feeling that they 
belong to a common public service. 

We also recommend that the constitution of a 
Civil Service of India, for manning the higher 
managerial and policy-formulating posts comparable to 
the posts of Joint Secretary to Govt, of India or the 
Divisional Com issioner in the State and above, in the 
technical and the non-technical areas. The selection 



to this Service should be male from amongst tho members 
of all the technical and non-technical services in the 
States and at the Centre and also from the private sector. 

We recommend that all jobs under the Central and 
State Governments held by full-time civil servants should 
be classified on the basis of similar or comparable 
^difficulty, responsibility and qualifications requirements. 

We have asked f or this scientific classification 
of all posts which is to be achieve through the 
a loot ion of the position class if ic at ion scheme, so that 
the Directive Princiole in Article 39(d) of our 
Constitution ’’that there is equal nay for equal work" 
be given effect to in the fullest measure an 1 so that 
the present contradictions (such as the one implied 
in the "district experience" hypothesis) are avoided. 

We have felt that tho entire range of posts and 
services under the Central and State Governments can 
on the basis of the above classification scheme be 
covered by twelve grades. 

We have suggested identic-'1 any sc xle for each 
grale. The pay scales suggests!, are e.s close a.s possible to 
the pay scales which are applicable t present to the existing 
comparable posts and Services. Thus twelve pay scales would 
cover all the posts and Services un or the Central 
and State Governments, resulting in uniformity in 
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they are helplessly caught in a trap. Not every officer, 
x^ho today works for the government feels a total identi¬ 
fication of his personality with it nor does he draw his 
spiritual and physical satisfaction from it fully. 

These have adverse effect on morale and efficiency 
and should therefore go. We have to have our men in a 
state where they may he able to run the administrative 
machine with earnestness and sincerity, faith and a 
sense of freedom. 

9.4.2 We believe that an administrator is not born over¬ 
night. He cannot be created by a simple test which he 
takes on the basis merely of an average general college 
education. He has to be created through a conscious- 
process of career development. The top civil servant 
is one who should possess several specialities. He is 
a man who should develop specific skills and acquire a 
vast experience of handling men and matters both at 
the desk and in the field. He is an administrative 
functionary who will have to be found from a wider field. 
k. Civil servant does not become a good administrator 
imply because he belongs to a particular Service. In 
terms of skills needed for the policy, executive and 
managerial post, we lay emphasis on the foll^wing:- 
Skills in pop policy postss - 

translating laws, government policies and 
Cabinet decisions into programmes. 
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integrating the work of one department with 
all others. 

integrating the different functions within a 
department into a comprehensive whole. 

interpreting the technological professional and 
specialised needs to Ministers and Parliamentarians. 

advising Ministers on probable political effects 
of decisions, programmes and operations. 

detecting trends - technological, economic, or 
political - and adjusting programme operations as needed. 

guarding the interests of Indian in general 
against the special interests of some. 

ensuring probity and honesty of staff, programme 
and services so that the public is well served. 

Skills in executive posts 

coordinating the functional parts of the 
organisation. 

maintaining the continuity of the organisation 
by obtaining men, money, resources, space, influence to 
support its programmes. 

planning operations, scheduling them, estimating 
men, money, and resource needs, giving leadership to 
operating staff and coordinating staff and line. 

designing new organisational structure to meet 
new situations. 

influencing staff to self-development. 
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bringing about effective change in 
people as programme changes becomes necessary. 
Skills in managerial posts 

developing an effective team of specia¬ 
lists . 

planning the work to be done by them, 
assigning them work and helping them overcome 
technical problems. 

organising the work flow both within and 
outside the work team. 

motivating employees to high productivity 
and high quality. 

reporting progress to higher levels 
and seeking decisions on men, money and other 
resources needed to maintain an effective work 
team. 

controlling the officers arid staff working 
under him. 

As such a civil servant who possesses such skills 
wilj have to be combed out of all services, 
located, trained, tested and enlisted. 

3.4.3 Our recommendations are all directed 
towards the single goal of reshaping our public 
services so that they may, with sympathy, enthu¬ 
siasm, devotion and zealous.regard for the honour 
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of the nation, maintain and serve the lofty ideals, 
aspirations and tasks of our free society. 
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SUMMARY OF HBCdMM3MDjiTIuNS 
CHAPTER II 

Personnel System to-dav : Stren g th and Weaknesses . 

1. The system of classification of the posts 
ani services into four classes, viz., I, II, III 
and IV or theiu equivalents, and into the ’Gazetted’ 
and Mon-gazettel’ categories should be abolished. 

The exist! lg lules and regulations base', on these 
divisions should be suitably e.rrended or replaced by 
alternative provisions whic/s will achieve the purpose 
ser«el by ones© rules and regulations. (2.1.10) 

2. All Services designates hitherto as Class I 
Services, technical and non-technical, should be 
brought within the framework of one set of unified 
conditions of service. For phis, the following steps 
are recommended? 

(i) The compet tivo e' -mination for recruit¬ 
ment to the r.jn-technical higher 
>r vices shoi^..d be common to all the 
Services. 

(ii) In case the existing pattern of examina¬ 
tion is continued .or this common competi¬ 
tive examination for recruitment to the 
non-te*chnical higher Services, the 
maximum marks for the compulsory subjects 
should be raised to 7C0, keeping for 
the optional subjects 800, and for viva 
voce 200, so that a more balanced type 
of intellectual candidates gets into 
the top ranks. 
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(iii) In this common examination, the optional 
subjects- shoul't include many new subjects 
line hr,:! soaring, Chemical technology, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, 

Law, Textile Technology, Accountancy, 
etc., so that, firstly, technical gradu¬ 
ates who now constitute the majority of 
first class boys look to these Services 
instead of seeking service abroad, and 
secondly, so that Government can secure 
the services of the balanced type of 
intellectuals with technical as well as 
non-ttchnical background from the uni¬ 
versities for the multi-sided require¬ 
ments of governmental work. 

(iv) The maximum age limit oroseribed for 
those competing in the examinations 
for recruitment should be raised to 
28, so that professional and technical 
graduates may be eligible for taking 
the competitive examinations in large 
numbers. Successful technical and 
professional graduates should be given 
two years' seniority over the others 
to compensate for £he longer period 
spent by them at the universities. 

Pe recommend further that the ultimate 
objective should be to remove the age 
limits for participating in the competi¬ 
tive examination for recruitment to 
Government service. 

(v) The present technical higher Services 
should be brought under conditions 
of service identical to those of higher 
non-technical Services except for ohe 
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recruitment examination being in the 
specialities pertaining to each higher 
technical Service. 

(vi) All the different Services should have 
identical pay scales for posts at 
comparable levels. Consequently, the 
pay scales for the entry grade in all 
Services should be the same. 

(vii) Recruitment to the present Class II 

Services on the basis of the examina¬ 
tion for recruitment to the higher 
Services (technical and non-technical) 
may be discontinued. (2.2.6) 

3. Persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes should be placed in such 
appropriate positions where their special aptitudes 
could be usefully employed. For example, they can 
be given appointments in the field in areas where 
special projects are undertaken for the welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. (2.3.2) 

4. The recruitment, of clerks should be made on 
the basis of a simple competitive examination by the 
departments. If the present type of examination for 
recruitment is continued, it may consist of a written 
essay on a simple subject and a niece of dictation 

to be taken by the candidates (which gives an idea 
of handwriting and spelling) and writing a precis 
of it. A paper on Arithmetic should also be included. 
For promotion examinations for clerks similar simple 
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tests may be derised. (2.4.2) 

5. (l) Work standards should be evolved for 

all levels of jobs by undertaking 
special studies by experts; and the 
requisite strength of staff at the 
various levels should be determined 
on the basis of these standards. 

(2) The task of evolving the work standards 
and the determination of the strength 
of staff should be entrusted to the 
Organisation and Methods Division 
under the supervision of the Central 
Personnel Agency. 

(3) The staff rendered surplus as a result 
of the adoption of the work standards 
should be absorbed elsewhere wherever 
corresponding vacancies may exist, or 
provided with alternative employment 
in suitable posts. For those who can¬ 
not bo absorbed in any other vacancy 
under Government, a scheme for retire¬ 
ment should be evolved. 

(4) The institution of orderlies-in the 
present day has developed into an 
anachronism. We recommend that to 
start with a reduction of at least 
50 to 60 per cent of the orderlies 
in administrative offices should be 
made, spread over the next five years. 
This should be followed by a rapid 
increase in office amenities, such 

as telephone, P3X, telex, franking 
machines, computers in State-owned 
factories, etc., etc. (2.5.3) 



(1) Specialisation in skills and knowledge 
should be built up in the Services by- 
allowing persons to continue in parti¬ 
cular areas or fields of administration 

r 

for a minimum period of 8 to 10 years. 
Transfers at short intervals from one 
branch to an altogether different 
branch of work should be avoided, as 
far as possible. 

(2) As in the present day personnel system 
the need for posting a person according 
to his aptitude is not fully met, the 
placement polity of Government should 
be revised and, in spite of the present 
rigid Service barriers, opportunities 
should be provided for inter-Service 
mobility in a*cordance with the apti¬ 
tudes and skills of persons. 

(3) For manning the posts at higher levels 
in the Secretariat and other similar 
organisations, which are to-day in 
practice filled by drawing persons 
from only a few Services, selection 
of persons of ability and talent 
should be made from as wide a field 

as possible. To achieve this, (a) there 
should be no reservation quotas as is 
the case to-day of such posts for one 
or two Services alone, (b) the selec¬ 
tion of candidates for these posts 
should be made from amongst all the 
technical, professional, specialist 
and non-technical Services, on the 
basis of an examination to be conduct¬ 
ed by the Public Service Commission 
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in which those who have put in nine to 
twelve years of service may compete; 
and (c) for this purpose, the bio-data 
of all eligible persons should be main¬ 
tained by the Personnel Agency entrusted 
with the selection. 

(4) To facilitate placement, the bio-data 
of persons selected on the basis of 
the examination should be maintained 
by the Personnel Agency concerned. 

(2.6.1F) 

7. A "Civil Service of India" or "Federal Service 
of India" should be constituted for manning both in the 
State and at the Centre the higher managerial and 
policy formulating posts which are above or compara¬ 
ble to the posts of Joint Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the Centre or the Development 
Commissioner in the States, in the technical and 
non-technical areas. The selection to this Service 
should be made from am6ng the members of the tech¬ 
nical and non-technical Services in the States and 

at the Centre having a minimum of 15 years of 
service, against 75% of the vacancies, and from 
amongst the persons of the age group of 40 years 
and above from the open market for the remaining 
25% of the posts. (2.7.5) 

8. (i) Personnel Agencies should be esta¬ 

blished in each office or depart¬ 
ment or ministry in the Centre 
and the State with the specific 
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functions of personnel management. 
Snecially trained persons should be 
placed in charge of these personnel 
agencies. They should bo called 
Personnel Officers. To deal with the 
policy matters of personnel administra¬ 
tion and to give guidance to the 
Personnel Agencies, there should be 
a Central Personnel Agency both at 
the Centre and the States. 

(ii) At the Centre, the Central Personnel 
Agency should be located in the 
Cabinet Secretariat. In the States 
it may be located under the Chief 
Secretary. (2.8.4) 



CHAPTER III 


Promotion Policy and Salary Administration 


(1) Services where promotion avenues are 
limited should Provide for a selection 
grade at 10 per cent of the strength 
of the entry grade to which direct 
recruitment is made. Accordingly, some 
of the present Class II Services and 
other Services should have 10 per cent 
of their entry grade in a selection 
grade. 

(2) The promotion quota for departmental 
candidates to higher levels to which 
direct recruitment from the open market 
by competitive examination is made may 
be increased to 50 per cent in cases 
where the existing percentage fixed 

for promotion is lower than 50 per cent. 
(3.1.10) 

(l) The Personnel Branch in each depart¬ 
ment should be entrusted with the 
work of framing the rules regulating 
the promotion in accordance with the 
directions and principles laid down 
by the Central Personnel Agency. 

These rules should be framed in 
consultation with the UPSC/PSCs, 
wherever necessary. 

(2.) In respect of the higher posts, the 
Departmental Promotion Committee 
should include a representative of 
the Central Personnel Agency, in 
addition to a Member of the UPSC/PSC. 
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(3) In the larger interests of the 
administration, Members of all PSCs 
should be persons who are not associa¬ 
ted or concerned with any political 
party in the country. 

(4) A probationary period should be pres¬ 
cribed for promotion. 

(5) A minimum period of service in each 
grade should be fixed before an 
official can be considered for promo¬ 
tion to the next higher grade. 

(6) The promotion should be regarded as 
subject to any order that may be 
passed on representations, if any, 
received within a month of ordering 
the promotion, or pending at the time. 

(7) Fitness of promotion should be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the requirements 
of the posts to which promotion is 
made. Persons who are considered un¬ 
fit in one promotion post and who may 
be found good enough for other posts 
at the same level should be given 
opportunity to work in such suitable 
posts. 

(p) In relatively less important positions 
to which promotion is made on the basis 
of seniority subject to the rejection 
of the unfit, employees may be promoted 
subject to their suitability being 
determined by a trade test. (3.2.9) 

(1) Civil servants working in the lower 
posts should be given an opportunity 
to compete in the combined competitive 
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examination held for recruitment to 
the higher Services, such as I.A.S., 

I.F.S. etc. by permitting age relaxa¬ 
tion up to 35 years. They may be 
allowed a maximum of two chances to 
aopear in the examination. Ten per 
cent of the vacancies against the 
direct recruitment quota may be 
reserved for being filled up by the 
successful candidates in this examina¬ 
tion. 

(2) There should be a provision for lateral 
entry into Government service of persons 
with specialised knowledge and experience, 
from Universities, National Research 
bodies, Industry and Trade, etc. and 

the open market. Age relaxation upto 
45 years nay be allowed in such cases. 

(3) Exchange of personnel working at the 
middle management levels between the 
private sector, quasi-government 
institution, Universities, etc. and 
Government organisations may be en¬ 
couraged in selected field, in order 
to enrich their experience and under¬ 
standing of the inter-related problems 
and in order to bring about better 
adrninis tration. 

(4) No deputation costings other than 

for training purposes may be permitted 
in the Central Secretariat below the 
level of Deputy Secretary, and in the 
State Secretariat below the level of 
Joint Secretary. Deputations may, 
however, be permitted at all levels 
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in cases where persons with the requisite 
pecial qualifications and experience 
may not be available in the Services 
concerned. 

(5) The principles for deputation should 
be laid down by the Central Personnel 
Agency indicating the percentage, quotas, 
periods, areas, etc., so that, as far 
as possible, a uniform policy is followed 
in all Services and cadres. (3.3.7) 

(1) Qualifying or competitive tests as 
methods for testing the fitness for 
promotion may be introduced not only 
at the lower levels but also at the 
higher levels, immediately upto and 
including those comparable to Deputy 
Secretaries to Government of India. 

The tests should be evolved on scienti¬ 
fic lines based on psychometric methods 
used to assess the supervisory and 
leadership abilities. It should be 
extended to still higher levels, in 
due course. 

(2) Certain promotion posts are filled 
partly on the basis of seniority-cum- 
fitness and the rest on merit in the 
Secretariat and Departments like the 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc. 

This system may be continued at the 
lower levels. 

(3) There should be in each Department a 
machinery for considering the repre¬ 
sentations against non-selection to 
promotion posts. A senior officer 
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of the department, a member of the 
disciplinary tribunal and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Personnel Branch 
may constitute this machinery. In 
the case of senior officers, this 
machinery should constitute the Head 
of the Department, a senior officer 
of the Central Personnel Agency and 
a senior member of the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

(4) Seniority lists in each Service should 
be periodically published. The princi¬ 
ple for determining the seniority 
should be clearly laid down. Seniority 
should generally be determined on the 
basis of regular and continuous working 
in the grade concerned. 

15) Suitable short term training courses 
should be arranged for officers promo¬ 
ted in order to fit them into their 
new responsibilities. 

(6) All Class I officers should bj given 
a short course of training with, or 
preferably as Magistrates; to give 
them a working knowledge of the proce¬ 
dures regarding enquiries, recording 
evidence, etc. 

(7) The supervisory staff should, under 
a regular procedure, be periodically 
sent to the Staff College and manage¬ 
ment training institutions for short 
courses in order to develop and refresh 
their managerial and administrative 
talents. They should be encouraged to 
take study leave to equip themselves 
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with additional skills and knowledge. 

(B) The Heads of Departments should be 

called upon to display greater initia¬ 
tive and interest in getting the staff 
working for them, trained in the various 
training facilities available to them. 
They should also encourage them to 
avail of the study leave facilities 
to go for advanced or specialised 
courses in their respective fields 
of work. 

(9) Physical training should also be given 
a place - though a small place - in the 
scheme of training of officers. (3.4.9) 

13. For a sound personnel management a ration¬ 
alisation of the pay structure is essential, keeping 
in view the following principles; 

(i) The pay scales for posts of similar 

or comparable duties, responsibilities 
and difficilty and requiring same cr 
similar qualifications.should be 
identical; 

(ii) The pay scales should eventually be 
uniform for comparable posts both in 
the Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments. (3.5.16) 

14. (l) With suitable adjustments in the 

present salary structure reduction 
in the number of scales now in force, 
uniformity in the pay scales applica¬ 
ble to comparable posts should be 
brought about. 
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(2) A Pay Research Unit should be set up 
in the Central Personnel Agency. It 
should a-roly itself continuously to 
the task of streamlining the salary 
administration and of periodically 
reviewing the pay scales for the Centre 
and the States. (3.6.4) 
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CHAPTER IV 

P osition Classifie .tion 

An Essential Tool for Better Personnel Management 

15. (1) All jobs under the Contra! and State 

Governments held by full-time civil 
servants should be classified on the 
basis of levels of similar or comparable 
difficulty, responsibility and quali¬ 
fication requirermnts, so that the princi¬ 
ple of equal pay for substantively equal 
work is observed and the differences in 
the rates of pay paid to different emplo¬ 
yees are in accordance with the substan¬ 
tial differences in levels of difficulty, 
responsibility and qualifications require¬ 
ments of the work, and in accordance with 
the contribution of the employees to the 
efficiency and economy in the service. 

(2) The entire range of posts and Services 
under the Central and State Governments 
can, on the basis of the above classifica¬ 
tion scheme be covered by twelve grades, 
each grade with its own scale of pay. 

(3) An enactment under Article 309 of the 
Constitution should be undertaken for 
introducing the system of position 
classification for all positions in the 
Government services. 

(4) The Central Personnel Agency should have 
a Cell staffed with competent and trained 
officers to implement the position classi¬ 
fication. 
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(5) A scheme to train officers in the methods 
of classification should he made and impl 
mented. 

(6) The Indian Institute of Public Administra 
cion and similar institutions should be 
asked to assist the Government in this 
task by undertaking snccial research 
projects. (4.1.25) 

(1) Appropriate pay scales for each grade 
should be prescribed for the twelve 
grades evolved in the position classi¬ 
fication scheme. Thus, twelve pay 
scales would cover all the posts and 
Services under the Central and State 
Governments, resulting in uniformity 
in the whole of the country, and 
replacing the hundreds of pay scales 
now in force. Sven though increments 

in many of these pay scales are provided 
biennially, after the first five incre¬ 
ments , they should be allowed annually 
to those who reach the prescribed 
standard of efficiency in work. 

(2) Bach existing permane t civil servant 
nay be given an option to retain his 
present scale. The future recruits 
(both temporary and permanent) must 
all come under the new scales, as a 
result of the position classification. 

(3) The rules and conditions of recruitment 

of Government service should.be modified 
to suit the new service conditions and 
pay structure. ( 4.2.6 ) 
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CHAPTER V 

Conduct Rules and Discipline 

17. (l) Our recommendation is accordingly that all 

current rules of conduct in the States and 
at the Centre as also the soecial Acts 
passed as emergency measures, e.g., the 
Mysore State Civil Services (Prevention 
of Strikes) Act, 1966, etc. and the laws 
regarding 'public utility services', etc. 
should be replaced by a comprehensive 
enactment under Article 309 of the Consti¬ 
tution on the lines of our draft of the 
enactment appended. The Police Force 
(Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966 may, 
however, continue to be in force in regard 
to the Police. Subject to our observations 
in paragraph 5.1.9, our draft Bill is 
prepared on the assumption that Article 33 
may have to be amended in respect of some 
more civil servants. This is no doubt subject 
to our observations in relation to Golak 
Nath's case referred to above. 

(2) A similar bill will ha've to be enacted for 
the States also. All Tribunals now holding 
departmental enquiries should fit into the 
revised scheme. (5.1.32) 

IP. <1) All higher supervisory staff should be 

required to have a working knowledge of 
disciplinary procedures, punishments 
and anpeals; Class I officers, technical 
and non-technical, should be given train¬ 
ing for three months as Magistrates 
during the probationary period. 
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(2) Full time disciplinary tribunals should 

be sot up for conducting inquiries against 
Government servants, whole time officers 
trained and experienced in conducting 
judicial proceedings should be appointed 
for holding departmental enquiries. So 
long as Lokpal and Lokayuktas have not 
been appointed, the members of the diahi- 
plinary tribunals should bo directly under 
the Vigilance Commissioners in the States 
and Chief Vigilance Commiesicnor at the 
Centro for administrative purposes, after 
the appointment of Lokayuktas and Lokpal 
they will ho under Lokayuktas and Lokpal. 

(3) All enquiries and trials against civil 
servants shoiild he 'in camera'. 

(4) Disciplinary tribunals should be invested 
with powers to compel attendance of wit¬ 
nesses, examination on oath or affirma¬ 
tion o f witnesses, and production of 
documents; necessary legislation for 
holding enquiries against Government 
servants should be enacted under 
Article SOP of the Constitution. 

(5) Consultation with the Public Service 
Commission in regaid to disciplinary 
matters as in force now should be 
continued. The provisions in Article 311 
of the Constitution in regard to the 
imposition of the penalties like reduc¬ 
tion in rank, removal or dismissal 
should continue. 

(6) The maximum and minimum penalty that 
can be imposed for each typical offence 

or class of offences and for the repetition 
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of the same offence should be proscribed, 
so that a certain amount of uniformity 
is introduced in disciplinary cases. 

(7) The item 'withholding of promotion' should 
be deleted from the list of penalties. 

(8) Supervisory officers should have powers 

of imposing certain simple forms of punish¬ 
ment on the spot after summary enquiries 
in the cases of insubordination, contempt 
or unbecoming conduct. 

(9) Supervisory officers who are not delegated 
with powers for suspending officials work¬ 
ing under them should have powers to 
suspend them pending departmental action, 
but subject to expeditious confirmation 

or otherwise by the competent officer. 

(10) do official should ordinarily be kept under 
suspension for a period of more than six 
months except in cases pending in the Courts 
sanction of the higher authority should be 
obtained for keeping officials under suspen¬ 
sion for a period beyond six months. 

(11) Officials who .have been acquitted by the 
Court by granting them the benefit of doubt, 
should ordinarily be reinstated from suspen¬ 
sion without delay pending the question of 
examination of the institution of the depart¬ 
mental proceedings. 

(12) There should bo prevision for appeals in 
the classes of cases for which no such 
provision now exists. 

(13) There should be an administrative tribunal 
in the States and at the Centre to hear 
appeals. The Administrative Tribunal 
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will be under the control of the Law 
Ministry in tho Centre and the Lav 
Department in the States. (5.2.14) 

IS. (1) Representatives of the employees on the 

Joint Consultative bodies and on Labour 
Councils should not come as hitherto only 
as nominees of sectional unions such as 
the INTUC, aITUC, etc. but should be 
elected by tho entire employee force in 
inc unit, each employee having one vote, 
such election being conducted in a fair 
manner by the management under the super¬ 
vision, where such supervision is consi¬ 
dered expedient, of the Labour Department. 
The representatives so elected can then 
claim to speak on behalf of the entire 
omDloyee force at the negotiation table. 

(2) The rules regarding recognition of the 
associations or unions of civil servants 
will have to be framed in consultation 
with the machinery recently constituted 
for joint consultation and compulsory 
arbitration for Central Government emplo¬ 
yees. Provision-should-be made in these 
rules that the associations or the unions 
shall use tho right to strike wherever 
such right has been recognized, only as 
a last resort. Similar rules should bo 
made in the States. (5.3.4) 

20. (l) The Lokpal and Lokayukta, when appointed, 

should look after the work at present 
being done by the Vigilance Organisation 
and the Commissioner for Public Grievances. 
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(2) In conducting enquiries in the Vigilance 
cases by the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion or the Special Police Establishment 
or the Anti-rCorruption Bureau or the 

X-Branches in the States, the Heads of 
Departments should be taken into confi¬ 
dence, as best as possible, at the begin*- 
ning stage of the investigations them¬ 
selves and kept informed of the position 
from time to time, so that the enquiries 
can be conducted on proper linos. 

(3) At least one senior officer in the Anti- 
Corruption Bureau as also in the X-Branches 
in the States, should be from outside the 
State, so that important enquiries which 
are undertaken by these investigating 
organisations, can be conducted without 
any mental reservations or fear of undue 
pressure or consequences from within that 
State. 

(4) A review of the coses under enquiry by the 
investigating officers should be made 
periodically in order to introduce a sense 

of urgency in the completion of the enquiries. 

(5) The Organisation anl Methods Branch should 
make a special study of work procedures 
obtaining in some sectors of administration 
which have lapsed into chronic inefficiency 
or ’which are amenable to easy exploitation 
by corrupt elements and prescribe remedies 
for preventing misuse or corrupt practises. 
Some examples of such sectors are given 

in paragraph 5.4.4. 

(6) Institution of proceedings against a 
retired Government servant in respect 



of his acts of commission or omissions 
during his service should be done before 
the expiry of two years from the date 
of his retirement. (5.4.6) 

(1) There should be liberalisation of the 
rules regarding the eligibility of 
Government servants to contest elections. 
Excepting certain special class of civil 
servants the others may be given the 
right to contest election, subject to 
certain conditions and their service 
rights should be protected to a certain 
extent. 

(2) Low-paid civil servants may, with prior 
approval and subject to suitable restric¬ 
tions , be allowed to take up part-time 
employment after the working hours of 
the office. 

(3) The apparent contradictions in the 
Conduct Rules currently in force as 
for example between the rules 12 and 
15 of the Central Civil Seryices 
(Conduct) Rules, 1964, should be resolved 
by appropriate amendments or administra¬ 
tive instructions. (5.5.4) 
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CHAPTER VI 

Aspects of Morale and Administrative Behaviour 

22. (1) The morale of the Services being condi¬ 

tioned by the nature of the relation¬ 
ship between the civil servants and the 
Ministers, no room should be given to an 
impression that only a particular civil 
servant can get on with a particular 
Minister. While it is for the Minister 
to choose a top civil servant as his 
adviser, the choice should be guided only 
by the qualifications and the specialized 
experience and knowledge of such civil 
servants. A certain amount of anonymity 
among the civil services must be preserved. 

(2) The action done or service rendered in good 
faith by the civil servant should be defend 
ed against uninformed or unjustified criti¬ 
cism by the Minister, both in the Legisla¬ 
ture and in public. 

(3) Top civil servants and others who are not 
in a position.to defend themselves, should 
not b~e criticized by name in Parliament 
and the State Legislatures, as such criti¬ 
cism tends to affect adversely the morale 
and inhibit the initiative and the capacity 
for taking responsibility on the part 

of the civil servants. Therefore, the 
question of evolving suitable conventions 
should be taken up by the Presiding 
Officers of the Legislatures with the 
leaders of the House and also of the 
Opposition. 
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(4) In order to prevent undue influence being 
brought to bear on civil servants directly 
by the elected Members of the Legislatures 
and by the office-bearers of political 
parties, Governments should issue instruc¬ 
tions how sound and healthy relationship 
between them and the civil servants should 
be maintained and how the official business 
the former may have with the latter should 
be conducted. 

(5) The parties to which the elected repre¬ 
sentatives belong should undertake the 
responsibility of orienting them as 
well as their office-bearers in their 
tasks and in the proceedings for deal¬ 
ing with Government. For this purpose, 
a standard or code of ethical conduct 
must be evolved by the leaders of the 
political parties in consultation with 
noted jurists and eminent members of 
the public. 

(6) The Election Commission should be 
empowered to enquire into the case 

of use of undue pressure or influence 
by members of Legislatures on civil 
servants by enactment of suitable law 
by Parliament under Articles 102(1)(e) 
and 191(l)(e), so as to make members 
of Legislatures liable to disqualifi¬ 
cation for such use of undue pressure 
or influence. 

(7) If Parliament's intention is to con¬ 
fine the functions of the Election 
Commission to holding election pres¬ 
cribed by the Constitution, all the 
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functions of the Election Commission of 
enquiry under Article 103 and 191 should 
be made over to a separate set of tribunals 
(may be the Lokpal) by a suitable amend¬ 
ment of these Articles. 

(8) Rules should be framed by Parliament under 
Articles 104 and 193 empowering the Elec¬ 
tion Commission (or by the successor 
tribunals) to examine the cases coming 
under those articles and to impose the 
penalties prescribed therein. 

(9) The powers for removing the disqualifica¬ 
tions of members of Legislatures should 

be subject to the review of the High Court 
concerned. This may require amending of 
the Representation of the People Act, 

1951. (6.1.39) 

23. Civil servants should try to build up their 
image with the people by their sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness with which they do the work allotted to them. 

For example, if civil servants are required to touj* 
in the interior and halt some nights in the villages 
in connection with their work, they should do so in 

a real and effective manner, and for this nurpose 
re-introduce touring in tents as an obligatory 
routine. If Government requires that doctors in charge 
of rural dispensaries, officials in charge of schools, 
irrigation projects, etc., should stay in the 
villages instead of trying to rush back to their 
city dwellings. (6.2.4) 

24. Snecial concessions should be given to those 
working in specially hazardous areas or occupations 
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such as grant of additional leave, greater pensionary 
benefits, etc. (6.3.2) 

26. A rule should be laid down that orders given 
orally or given on the telephone must, as soon there¬ 
after as possible, be reduced to writing and should 
be got confirmed by the authority giving such orders. 
(6.4.2) 

26. (1) Good inter and intra-Service relation¬ 

ship should be fostered among the civil 
servants to build up morale. This should 
be done by re-arranging the system of 
working which will deliberately eschew 
the undesirable social and cultural 
practices tending to produce divisions 
and emotional barriers among civil 
servants along status lines, and which 
will lay emphasis on better administra¬ 
tive modes of communication, acquisi¬ 
tion and use of professional skills 
and expert knowledge and healthy co¬ 
operative endeavour on the part of 
the civil servants. 

(2) Such practices and procedures both 
within and outside the office should 
be adopted as will enable a better 
understanding of each other as human 
beings and foster a spirit of fellow¬ 
ship among the civil servants. 

(3) In order to secure the active parti¬ 
cipation of the employees in the 
objectives of the organisation, staff 
suggestion committee should be set 



up in each office under the chairmanship 
of the Head of Office and periodical 
meetings of the staff committee should 
be held to discuss many of the day-to- 
day problems and to consider the sugges¬ 
tions from the employees in this connec¬ 
tion. The participation of the employees 
in the management functions should be 
extended to areas where there will be 
no conflict of interest, or incompati¬ 
bility with the law or the official 
duties of the employees. 

(4) In order to ensure that the leadership 
of the Head of Office is maintained and 
greater co-operation of the staff work¬ 
ing under him is ensured, there should 
be adequate delegation of authority to 
the Head of the Office and other autho¬ 
rities down the line, so that most of 
the problems of the organisation and 
also the individual problems of the 
employees in regard to their service 
rights are tackled properly at the 
respective levels. 

(5) Clear and comprehensive instructions on 
the work to be don at the various levels 
should be laid down and explained clearly 
to the employees. Similarly, the channel 
of communication, both up and down the 
line, should be made smooth, so that 
rumours, undesirable propaganda, etc. 

in the organisation are eliminated to 
the maximum extent possible. (6.5.6) 

(1) In order to remove the sense of in¬ 
security among temporary employees, 
all such employees who have put in 
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continuous service of five yevirs under 
Government should ipso facto be deemed 
permanent. 

(2) In order to infuse confidence in them¬ 
selves and ensuring the independence of 
their judgment among the higher civil 
servants, they should be given the right 
to retire from service on proportionate 
pension and gratuity any time after compl 
tion of 18 years of service. 

(3) Frequent changes in the age of super¬ 
annuation create suspense and sense of 
insecurity. There should be uniformity 
in the age of superannuation. It should 
rather be increased than lowered in view 
of the improving trend in the standards 
of health and in the average span of 
active life of the people in general. 

(4) In order to inspire confidence in the 
fairness of the methods adopted for 
retiring civil servants for reasons 

of their unsuitability or inefficiency, 
etc. at the age of 50 or after the 
completion of 25 years, the list of 
such persons should be drawn up by a 
high-powered committee. For Class I 
civil servants, the committee may 
consist of the Cabinet Secretary, the 
concerned Secretary and the Home Secre¬ 
tary at the Centre, and the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, the Head of the Department and 
the concerned Secretary, in the States. 
Similar committees should also be 
formed for staff at the lower levels. 
(6.6.5) 
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28. (i) Sometimes transfer of civil servants from 

one station to another are ordered on 
account of extraneous pressures. This 
practice weakens the morale of civil 
servants as a whole. Transfers should 
be ordered only when they are unavoidable, 
such as the occurrence of the vacancy in 
a different station; the demand for the 
services Sf persons with specialized 
experience not available in the same 
station, etc. 

(ii) Retention of persons with special expe¬ 
rience in a oroject or a specific assign¬ 
ment till its completion is best secured 
by making specific orovisions in the rules 
such as conversion of the project into a 
temporary corporation by statute or under 
the Indian Companies Act, for the period 
of its implementation, grant of promotion 
to the person working on a specific assign 
ment when his turn for promotion comes by 
upgrading the post or under the next below 
rule. 

(iii) Research workers should, if they become 
no longer capable of useful or fit for 
research, be transferred to education or 
technical departments where they can 
continue to work as career civil servants. 

(iv) Officials working in pay scales below a 

certain level, say, drawing below Rs.350/- 
p.m., should not, as far as possible, be 
transferred from one station to another. 
When the exigencies of the service so 
require, they may be transferred from one 
office to another in the same station 
or a nearby station. (6.7.7) 
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29. There should be a common motto for all ciiil 
services, such as : 

or 

n fftfg%fcT *FfaT» 

( 6 . 8 . 2 ) 

30. (l) There should be one organisation at the 

Centre and a similar one at the States 
to look after the task of reform and 
improvement of administrative procedures 
and methods. The 0&M units in the Centre 
and the States may be enrusted with this 
work. The Oc&M unit at the Centre may 
function under the Department of Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms which should be in 
charge of implementation of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. The 0&M units in the 
Centre and the States should continually 
examine the justification for the grow¬ 
ing strength of personnel and of the 
multiplication of offices in Government 
with a view to checking the proliferation, 
and take up the work of simplifying the 
procedures and methods of working in 
Government offices in order to expedite 
the processes of decision-making and 
implementation of programmes. 

(2) The methods of working in Government 
offices should be overhauled by a high 
level committee consisting of competent 
and experienced persons including an 
officer from the Indian Audit Depart¬ 
ment and replaced by a set of ration¬ 
alised, efficient and expeditious 
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procedures in keeping with a modern and 
dynamic administration. The various books 
of rules and regulations like ‘the Civil 
Service Regulations, Fundamental and Supple¬ 
mentary Rules, various Office Manuals, etc. 
should be got re-written in the light of 
the changes made. Certain specific exam¬ 
ples of simplified procedure are given in 
para.6.9.11. 

(3) The office manuals and book of rules and 
regulations should be issued in unbound 
form with arrangements for removing or 
inserting corrections, amendments, etc. 
in loose sheets. 

(4) Pension clearance procedures should bo 
revised, following.the examples of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. The 
excessive emphasis on verification of 
service should be relaxed. The service 
books should be regarded as adequate 
evidence without a cent per cent verifica¬ 
tion. 

(5) Every office must have its own arrange¬ 
ments for receiving moneys on its own 
receipt books and for crediting the total 
collections now and then in the Treasury.. 
The challan system should be used in 
exceptional cases. The practice of taking 
fixed fees, such as for licence in radio 
and Central Excise renewals, in the shape 
of stamps similar to court feu stamps 
should be introduced wherever practicable. 

(6) Rebate system should be made more frequent 
use of in order to reduce clerical transac¬ 
tions. Examples are the reduced charges 
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for renewal of radio licence for a three 
years’ period at a stretch and, in Maha¬ 
rashtra and other States for registra¬ 
tion of a car or truck for a whole year 
at a time, 

(7) a sense of participation and involvement 
with the organisation should be developed 
among the staff and the public dealing 
with the organisation through the introduc¬ 
tion of suggestion books and suggestion 
boxes. 

(8) k consciousness of economy should be gene¬ 
rated among the civil servants. In order 
to encourage this, it may be provided that 
where economy is effected in the expendi¬ 
ture on electricity, stationery and other 
contingencies in comparison with previous 
average expenditure jn such items, a portion 
of the amount saved will be diverted as 
grants for welfare activities and for 
other amenities to the staff, 

(9) Measures intended to bring about economies 
should not lead to dilatory or inefficient 
functioning of offices. For example, in 
order to effect economy in tr'.veiling 
expenditure journeys which take more than 
twelve hours by rail travel but which can 
be conveniently done *by air should not be 
required to be made by officers by rail. 

Bad quality papers which will affect the 
working or which will throw a strain on 
the employees should not be required to be 
used to save a small amount on the expendi¬ 
ture on stationery. 



(10) Labour saving devices, such as franking 
machines, copying machines, etc. should 
be installed on an increasing scale in 
Government offices. 

(11) All offices having public dealings should 
have good reception arrangements. 

(12) The canteens and tiffin room facilities 
for staff should be provided for in well- 
ventilated rooms and maintained in clean 
and hygienic conditions. 

(13) To prevent loitering of staff, tea and 
light refreshments should be arranged to 
be served at their work desks. 

(14) Telephone and inter-communication faci¬ 
lities and telephones be much more freely 
provided to enable easy communication and 
contact within the officers and the staff. 

(15) The layout of the offices should be proper¬ 
ly arranged to avoid overcrowding of staff 
and to ensure smooth flow of work, with¬ 
out duplication of effort or movement. 

(16) Stationery and equipment for office like 
furniture, storage space for records, 
etc. should be standardized. 

(17) Hot and cold weather arrangements and 
lighting arrangements should be conducive 
to working without strain or discomfort. 

(18) Government offices should, as far as 
possible, be located in departmental 
buildings, especially those having direct 
dealings with the public, instead of in 
rented accommodation. 
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(19) The seating arrangements in offices 
should enable proper supervision by the 
supervisory staff. Officers should 
not work in closed rooms, screened and 
separated altogether from the staff. 

(20) Greater financial powers should be dele 
gated to subordinate authorities for 
hiring accommodation for offices, so 
that commodious and centrally located 
buildings which will provide comfort¬ 
able working conditions to staff, can 
be rented. (6.9.26) 
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CHAPTER VII 

Work Motivation. Incentives & 
Performance Evaluation 


31. (1) Selection procedures should be so devised 

as to got a greater proportion of achieve¬ 
ment-motivated persons into Government 
service despite the limitations inherently 
imposed by the society as a whole. 

(2) The norms set for achievement should be 
higher than those of the society but should 
not be so high as to be impossible of 
achieving them. 

(3) The arrangement of work in Government 

should be such as to enable identification 
of the contribution individually from those 
engaged in the task, so that it will be 
capable of being assessed and rewarded and 
emulated by o ther s. (7.1.9) 

32. (l) There should be arranged training courses 

in achievement-motivation for officials. 

(2) Cross-mobility between the business, 

academic sector and the Government sector 
should be promoted. (7.2.2) 

33. (l) A close association of the employees with 

the management of the organisation in 
regard to matters which directly affect 
the employees should be secured by having 
consultative machinery in which the 
employees and the management should discuss 
the work and the problems of the organisa¬ 
tion in periodical mootings. 
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(2) In dealing with the employees, allowances 
f )r the individual traits of each should 
be made. The administrative methods' for 
rewarding the employees or punishing 
them and getting the best out of then 
should be accordingly adjusted. 

(3) Tho motivating factors such as the 
self-esteem, recognition from others, 
and self-development which an employee 
seeks, should be tho basis on which the 
methods and procedures for achieving 
the objectives of tho organisation 
should be built up. 

(4) While there is need for adopting the 
methods suqh as imposition of punish¬ 
ments for acts of commission and 
omission >f the emoloyees, positive 
incentives such as the prospects of 
advancements to the top positions, 
attractive conditions of service, 
convenient working hours, adequate 
leave, promotional avenues, medical 
facilities, retirement benefits, 
housing and other welfare measures, 
should be liberally employed. 

(7.3.10) 

34. (l) Standards of work should be evolved and 

)utput above the proscribed standards 
should be rewarded by additional mone¬ 
tary payments or other rewards. At the 
same time, output below the standard 
should involve reduction of monetary 
compensation payable for overtime work 
over a period of a month. 
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(2) Overtime work should be permitted under 
the orders and done in the immediate 
presence of the supervisory staff. 

(3) Hourly rate of overtime payment should 
be prescribed only in cases where output 
could be measured. For other types of 
work averting working should be compen¬ 
sated either at a fixed rate irrespective 
of the hours of work, or by grant of 
compensatory leave. 

(4) No staff should be brought on to work on 
holidays. In unavoidable cases compen¬ 
satory leave for those brought on duty 
should be given. 

(5) A maximum limit for overtime work 
should be laid down in a week. It should 
not exceed normally one-fifth of the 
weekly working hours in a week. 

(6) Corrective action should be taken in 
respect of civil servants who do not come 
under any overtime scheme and whose output 
has been noticeably below the average. 
(7.4.10). 

(1) Budget provision for making financial 
awards under ineenti/e schemes may be 
made at a minimum rate of one per cent 
of the provision under salaries and 
allowances. 

(2) The system of grant of commendatory certi¬ 
ficates, honorary titles, medals, etc. 

to civil servants in recognition of out¬ 
standing or exemplary performance of 
duties may be enlarged. Some of these 
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awards may carry with them certain finan¬ 
cial benefits, such as a fixed monthly 
allowance or a payment of a lump sum. 

(3) Advance increments, cumulative or non- 
cumulative, may be granted in recogni¬ 
tion of meritorious performance. (7.5.6) 

36. (l) Incentives to a group of employees espe¬ 

cially those engaged on developmental 
projects may be granted if the projects 
are completed substantially before the 
scheduled date. Such incentives may be 
in the shape of a grant of bonus of one 
or two months' pay. Special provision 
may be made in the budget as a small 
percentage of.the total capital cost 
of the project. 

(2) Economies effected by concerted 
effort on the part of a group of 
workers may be earmarked for being 
spent on some welfare amenities for 
the staff. (7.6.5) 

37. Punctual attendance over a long period of time 
nay be recognized by grant of a token gift, such as 

a pen, time-piece, etc. Similarly, frequent late 
attendance should be curbed by punishment such as 
imposition of fine, loss of pay, etc. (7.7.2) 

38. Civil servants who pass the departmental 
oxominati ms with merit may be granted advance 
increments. They can also be considered for deputa¬ 
tion vacancies carrying additional allowances. 

(7.8.2) 
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39. Encouragement may be given to the staff to 
acquire special skills, by institution of prizes, 
cash awards, grant of advance increments, etc. 
(7.9.2) 

40. Holidays should be restricted to the barest 
minimum. The system of declaring one day only as 
holiday as the Martyrs’ Day or the Founder’s Day 
instead of a number of dajs in honour of the memory 
of different persons should be introduced. The 
number of religious holidays may be reduced to a 
maximum of seven days, three for Hindus and one each 
for Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists. For 
all religious or other important days the persons 
concerned may be asked to take leave. Every second 
and fourth Saturday in the month may be declared as 
a holiday, after the reduction in the number of 
holidays. (7.10.2) 

41. A systematic-study of the question of provi¬ 
sion of incentives in each department should be 
undertaken by Government in co-operation with such 
Institutions like the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, the Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment, etc. (7.11.2) 

42. (1) Each civil servant should submit a 

brief report in his own words on the 
work done by him. He may mention any 
difficulties or other factors which 
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came in his way. This report should be 
taken into account in the appraisal of 
his work and will be attached to his 
performance evaluation report. 

2) The performance evaluation report should 

be written in two parts: one in the graphic, 
and the other in the narrative form, as 
prescribed by us. 

3) Three officers should be associated with 
the writing of the report: (a) the imme¬ 
diate superior officer (the reporting 
officer), (b) the next higher authority 
(the reviewing officer), and (c) a senior 
representative of the Personnel Branch 
who should be a higher grade than that 

of the officer reported upon. 

(4) Immediately after the report is written, 
it should be shown to the employee, and 
his signature obtained in it in token 
of compliance with this procedure. 

(6) For certain categories of officers a 
potential appraisal report in the 
form prescribed by us should also be 
maintained. 

(6) Twenty per cent of the supervisory staff 
should by turn be interviewed individually 
each year by a Committee consisting of 
the Reporting, Reviewing and Personnel 
Officers during which the work of the offi¬ 
cial should be discussed and a brief note 
of the discussion should be kept in the 
file containing the evaluation reports. 

(7) a political executive should be required 
to write the annual report of only his 
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personal staff. In respect of other 
high officers working directly under 
him he nay give his remarks on such 
occasions when he specifically wants to 
make the remarks or when he demits 
office. 

(8) The employee should be given the right to 
make a representation against the remarks 
made in his annual report. 

(?) The Deputy Commissioner who is required 
to give a general report on the other 
officers not working directly under him, 
should send his remarks to the reporting 
officer concerned. 

'10) The instructions for safe custody of the 
reports should be issued by the Central 
Personnel Agency. 

ill) The overall evaluation of the report 
should bo made by the departmental 
promotion committee or the concerned 
authority only into three categories: 
"unfit for promotion", "fit for promo¬ 
tion" or "outstanding". (7.12.14) 
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CHAPTER VIII 

nJcxfaro Schemes and Retirement Benefits 

43. itfelf.aro schemes for the employees should 
receive special attention under the guidance of 
trained officers, as has been done to a certain 
extent in the Central Secretariat, the Railways 
and the Posts >nd Telegraphs and in the Defence 
Forces. (8.1.3) 

44. (1) There should he <a policy of freezing 

of rents of houses along with freezing 
of prices of essential commodities and 
wages of the staff, so that the real 
income of the employee is not eroded 
by inflation. 

(2) Allotment of houses to Government 
employees should bo ijiade in such a 
way that the employees are housed 

in tJu neighbourhood or not far from 
their offices. 

(3) Legislation on the lines of the law 
for consolidation jf land holdings 
may ho considered, to enable exchange 
of accommodation on a large-scale 
among the employe-..; s in a manner which 
will result in their living in the 
neighbourhood of or not far from 
their offices. 

(4) In order to reduce the cost of con¬ 
struction and therefore to keep rents 
low, housing colonics for Government 
servmts may bo developed on sites 
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outside or near the perimeter of the 
city where land and building materials 
would be cheap. Less expensive but, 
at the same time, durable building 
materials should be used for construc¬ 
tion, such as the use of mortar or cheap 
bonding materials such as pesticido- 
treat-jd clay, instead of cement, etc. 

(5) Existing measures for easing the posi¬ 
tion of housing accommodation by con¬ 
struction of houses through co¬ 
operative housing societies, grant of 
loans from L.I.C. and duly recognized 
financial institutions, allotment of 
land at reasonable prices, hiring hostel 
accommodation, etc. should be conti¬ 
nued. 

(6) To avoid over-crowding and consequent 
problems of transport, high rents, etc., 
Government off-cos should be dispersed 
and located in suburban .areas and even 
in smaller towns. 

(7) Construction of nulti-storoyed blocks 
of flats should bo tho rule in cities 
and bigger towns. 

(p) Rules fir allotment of Government 

accommodation should enable allotment 
to the employee on the basis of his 
first appointment as civil servant, 
irrespective of the date on which he 
has become eligible f ^r getting the 
appropriate type of Government accommo- 
tion. 

(S) The procedure for collection of rent 
for Government acc ir.modati.on should 
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be de-centrnlized. 

(10) The time taken for completion of the 
construction of Government houses and 
making them ready for allotment should 
be reduced by proper and effective co¬ 
ordination among the various authorities 
concerned. Cases of inordinate delay 
are unfortunately too common. (8.2.2) 

45. Trasnport to and fron Government colonies 
and public offices may be arranged by Government on 
payment of reasonable charges, by hiring public 
conveyance running in the city or by arranging the 
bus services on suitable routes. (8.3.2) 

46. (l) The Central Government Health Scheme 

available in Delhi to Central Govern¬ 
ment employees should, as far as 
possible, be extended to all civil 
servants in othor areas and should 
replace the present reimbursement 
schemes for provision of medical 
facilities. 

(2) In places where separate provision 
for treatment of Government employees 
is not .possible, separate wings may 
be provided in the Municipal or State 
Government Hospitals for the treatment 
of Government employees and supply of 
medicines to them. 

(3) Under the schemes for reimbursement 
of the cost of medical treatment and 
administration of medicines at present 
applicable, the rules should provide 
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for the reimbursement of the cost of 
essential and. ethical drugs only and 
not of preparations (e.g. vitamins) . 
which can as well be categorized as 
special food or tonics fcr making up 
nutritional deficiencies of food by 
persons in normal health. 

(4) As the system of reimbursement of the 
cost of medicines purchased from the 
market is open to abuse, arrangements 
should be made for supply of the medi¬ 
cines from the Government or Municipal 
Hospitals or Government Medical Stores, 
or Govornment-supervized Co-operative 
Stores, or from Government factories 
manufacturing medicines. 

(5) Steps for encouraging family planning 
among Government employees should be 
taken by Government as a special 
measure. C.G.H.S. facilities should 

be or. a lesser scale as the family 

increases beyond a limit. 

(6) The monetary contribution from an 
employee under the Central Government 
Health Scheme should be based on the 
number of entitled beneficiaries in 
his house. (-3.4.5) 

47. Employee counselling and guidance 

should receive urgent attention. The Supervisor 
should be the main person who should undertake this 
work at the initial stage. The Supervisor and 
Welfare Officers required to do this work should 
be given necessary training in the methods of 
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handling employees grievances. The Welfare Officers 
should associate a representative of the Staff Asso¬ 
ciations in welfare matters. The machinery for attend¬ 
ing to the grievances of employees should act with 
expedition. (8.6.6) 

48. A Welfare Council or Committee appointed in 
each office should attend to welfare matters, includ¬ 
ing the standards of cleanliness of the office, the 
canteens, etc. (8.6.2) 

49. (l) The travel concession for visiting home 

town for the employees may be liberal¬ 
ized by making them eligible for it 
annually. 

(2) Uniformity in the scale of travel 
concessions should be introduced as 
between railway servants and other 
employees by curtailing the conce¬ 
ssions now permitted to railway 
servants. 

(3) Reimbursement of the charges for the 
railway fares may be replaced by a 
warrant system. (8.7.4) 

50. (1) Holiday homes for Government servants 

should be built at places of tourist 
interest. 

(2) Government servants should be en¬ 
couraged to take leave, so that they 
can relax and come b~ok to their 
jobs refreshed. They should also be 
encouraged t> take study leave for 
undergoing special training or 
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special refresher or other courses, 
to ir.i'-’ovo their skills and know¬ 
ledge. (8.8.2) 

51. (1) Fellowship activities aimed at removal 

of emotional harriers and at build¬ 
ing up osprit do corns amongst civil 
amongst civil servants should be under¬ 
taken in a large way, such work being 
entrusted to people who have aptitude 
for such work and who are specially 
trained f *r the sane. Central and 
State Governments shjuld start and 
subsil *.Zw' recreation centres where 
senior and. junior civil servants can 
meet on i social plane. 

(2) Senior officials in supervisory posi¬ 
tions should be entrusted specifically 
with the duty of organizing social 
and cultural activities, including 
conducted t^urs on week-end trips and 
so jon. ' 8 .9,2) 

52. Facilities f. •• recreation and sports for 

Government employees should be provided where size¬ 
able number of Government employees are living, so 

that they keep their- health and physical fitness 

unimpaired. (8.10.2) 

53. (l) For tho children of female Govern¬ 

ment employees, balwadies, creches 
and day nurseries should be esta¬ 
blished it convenient centres in 
Government colonies. 

(2) Women civil servants who resign 
their jobs before they become 
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entitled to retirement benefits, may 
be permitted to take up re-employment 
in suitable posts, subject to the 
condition that the period of break in 
the service does not exceed five years, 
and in that case, their past service 
should be taken int; account for other 
service conditions, such as leave, 
pension, etc. Th.y nay also be given 
preference in appointments to part- 
time jobs under Government when they 
are otherwise qualified to hold these 
posts. (8.11.3) 

64. Co-operative organisation among Government 
servants should be encouraged by giving facilities 
for formation of Government C-.isumer Co-operative 
Stores, House-building Societies, etc. (8.12.3) 

65. Government employees should bo given assist¬ 
ance in the matter of settling their problems, such 

as litigations, criminal cases in which they may be 
involved by such measures, as legal assistance on 
reasonable charges, furnishing sureties, loan from 
their Provident Fund, etc., as otherwise they will 
not be able to devote their full attention to their 
official duties and their imago in the society may 
suffer thereby. (8.13.2) 

56. Establishment natters, such as issue of 

leave orders, sanction of increments, etc. which 
affect the personal rights and conditions of 
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service of the employees should receive expeditious 
attention. The employees may seek the intervention 
of the Welfare Officers to avoid delays in settle¬ 
ment of such cases. (8.14.2) 

67. (1) Opportunities through adult education 

programmes should be made available 
by Government to the employees to 
improve their skills and knowledge 
and their equipment for their official 
duties. Such opportunities to the 
families of the employees may also be 
provided for learning some special 
skill or trade. 

(2) The Welfare Officers may also be 
trained in employee counselling and 
guidance through such adult education 
programmes. (8.15.6) 

58. Employees who are required to do work 
connected with welfare programmes in addition to 
their normal duties, should be granted suitable 
extra remuneration. (8.16.2) 

59. (l) The present pensionary and other post¬ 

retirement benefits may be replaced 
by an insurance scheme which will 
confer on the employees benefits on 
a scale not less than those available 
under the existing scheme. 

(2) If the scheme of insurance in lieu 
of the present pension system is not 
accepted, the procedures for calcula¬ 
tion and sanction of pension should 
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be radically simplified on the lines 
indicated in para 8.17.14 (8.17.16). 

60 The General Provident Fund Scheme may be 

abolished; if this is not acceptable, it may be 

replaced by a scheme of annuity deposit to be operated 

by the Banks. (8.18.2) 

61. Amounts of pension commutations, provident 

fund interest, leave salary etc. should always be 
expressed in whole rupees. (8.19.2). 



Errata to the Report of the Study Team on Promotion Policies, 

Conduct Rules * Discipline & Morale. 

Page Line 

8 18 Insert 'the* between »to' and •All*. 

13 6 For 'seem* read *-seems'. 

20 3 For 'were' read 'got 1 . 

23 19 For 'Set-hck' read 'set-back*. 

24 16 For Examinations' read 'examiners'. 

33 1 For 'Sclaes* read 'scales’, 

37 16 For 'brough* read ’brought’. 

37 23 For ’we’ read 'they'. 

43 23 For 'they' read ’the.members of the I.C.S.'. 

66 2 For ’participate’ read 'anticipate'. 

68 23 Delete 'a' before 'different*. 

69 9 Eor 'in' read 3s•. 

74 36 Insert 'above or' between 'are' and 'comparable'. 

92 4 For 'higher' rpad 'promotion'. 

92 12 Insert 'a' between 'that' and 'civil'. 

96 24 Insert 'total 1 between 'the' and 'vacancies*. 

103 29 For 'Five' read 'Ten.'. 

106 12 Insert 'and other' between 'psychometric' and 

’methods* . 

116 2 For 'consistant' read ’consistent'. 

122 20 £or '2.2.7' read '3.5.7'. 

126 2 For 'jobs by' read 'jobs. By'. 

130 3 For 'as far as possible* read 'eventually*. 

134 11 Insert 'further* between 'much' and 'simplification'. 

135 17 For 'their present' read * the'. 

148 11 For 'recommend' read 'requires'. 

150 23 Insert *a Govt, of India' be tween 'In' and 

'Department', and delete 'Y' occurring after 
'Department*. 

151 9 Delete *Y' af ter 'Department'. 

184 3 Insert 'always' between 'not' and 'be'. 


191 

18 

Edx 

'A.' read ’A. I.r.' . 

248 

6 

FOX 

'inclined to know* read 'inclined, know* 

284 

13 

FOX 

'district' read 'district'. 

284 

31 

Eac 

'as' read 'in'. 

288 

15 

Ear 

'anv' read 'an'. 

292 

8 

For 

'sever' read 'severe'. 




331 

14 

For 'meeting* read ’meting*. 

356 

23 

Delete ’should* before ’in’. 

367 

20 

For ’complicity’ read ’conflict of'. 

403 

26 

For ’challans' read ’challan’. 

422 

17 

For ’shortage' read ’storage’. 

430 

23 

Delete ’that' before 'the'. 

437 

2 

Delete ’a’ before 'collective*. 

540 

4 

For ’account’ read ’the cost of pension'. 

557 

5 

Insert 'persons of' between ’whereby* and 
’merit'. 

557 

15 

For ’and' read 'of'. 

559 

21 

For 'imply 1 read 'merely'. 

560 

19 

For ’obtaining' read ’marshalling'. 

561 

2 

For 'people' read 'attitude' and for 
'becomes' .read, 'make it' . 



